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Florida-by-the-Way 


Arran eL I felt the first stirring 
breezes of the Florida realty exhilaration in 
1925 in Key West, at the very tip of the Penin- 
sular State. When our boat landed memories 
were awakened of my trip over the Keys years 
ago with Henry M. Flagler. This was before the 
railroad was completed, when the dream was 
still in his mind and the vision stirred his heart. 
If there was ever one man whose faith played a 
great part in the making of present-day Florida, 
that man was Henry M. Flagler. Here at Key 
West, as we clambered down the gang-plank, the 
balmy trade winds were blowing — in the one 
spot under the flag which has never been touched 
by frost. The great airplane hangar and the 
flying fields used during the war are deserted but 
every vacant foot of land in the Key unit seemed 
to be inviting the building of winter homes. 


N ANY years ago Horace Greeley sounded the 
slogan “Go west, young man” —and he 
never went west. He also wrote a book on farm- 
ing, and he never farmed. The slogan of today 
seems to be “Go South, young man,” but it’s not 
a trip across the plains, as it was to Oregon and 
California, or even to the middlewest. The trip 
is measured in hours, rather than days and 
nths. Florida has been the training school 
many eminent men of today who hear the call 
>South.” John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, 
spent his early days in Florida, and reached the 
istinction of being chief of the Fire Department 
rmond and wore a red jacket on parade day. 
. census was taken, it would be found that 
there is scarcely a family east of the Mississippi 
that has not had a representative or a friend in 
Florida. It is the composite melting pot of inter- 
state immigration. 


\ HILE Florida has furnished the world an 
example of liberality in legislation in refer- 
ence to labor and capital, the Real Estate Bro- 
ker’s law that goes into effect September 30th is 
very specific in its provisions. It provides for 
the licensing of all people buying or selling real 
estate for another. The law recognized realtors 
or real estate brokers as responsible for all tran- 
sactions in which they may be associated as free 
from false or fraudulent statements. They must 
have a real estate license and are subject to the 
regulations provided under the administration of 
the county judges and a registration board of 
three members. These members are appointed 
by the Governor and must have followed the vo- 
ation of real estate at least ten years prior to 
their appointment. 

Only real estate brokers can advertise or offer 
land for sale. Section eleven of the new law 
makes it a criminal offense for any person to 
knowingly authorize or direct the publication, 
idvertising or distribution of any false written 
statements or representation concerning any land 
or subdivision offered for sale. 

It has been suggested that the law could be 
materially improved by requiring any person or 
‘orporation putting on a subdivision to file with 
the Real Estate Board a plan showing in detail 
the improvements to be made as an inducement 
to the public to buy land and require the approval 
of the Board. 

The purpose of Florida legislation is to protect 
the investors large and small and have the real 
estate activity so general in Florida, recognized as 
worthy the esteem and confidence of the people. 
The rush for abstracts at the various court houses 
the last six months has been unparalleled, but 
the work is now being so systematized that when 
the final deed is required after the many transfers 
of contracts, the county officials will be equal to 
the, demands. 
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Articles of Timely Interest 


Palm Trees at Villa Serena 
Affairs at Washington Joe Mitchell Chapple 
When Congress meets in November it will be fully informed about Florida 
What to do with alien German property taken over by the Government during the war 
is now puzzling legislators 
The double-decker “‘rubber-neck wagon’”’ has made its appearance in Washington 
The Capital seemed like The Lonesome Club on a recent Sunday, with even Senator 
Smoot absent 
Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg affirms a readiness upon the part of the United 
States to carry out the promises made to China at the Arms Conference 
“If France will manage her finances prudently, she can repay what she borrowed from 
England and America,” says Lord John Bradbury 
E. Ross Bartley, secretary to Vice-President Dawes, is an ex-newspaper man 
Notes and Comment 
Mayor John Francis Hylan 
The Honest Government League is a strong supporter for retaining him as Mayor of 
New York 
The Miami Biltmore—a Hotel Premier 
Another link in the chain of magnificent Bowman Biltmore hotels 
How it Feels to be Fifty-Seven Joe Mitchell Chapple 
The Editor of the NATIONAL philosophizes—and moralizes 
Florida’s Miracle City—Hollywood-by-the-Sea Joe Kelly 
New southern social and industrial city a sensation among me building exploits 
Big Bill Edwards—the Unspoiled Favorite 
The most Picturesque figure in the New York Mayoralty campaign 


For the next six months part of the NATIONAL’s editorial staff will be in Florida 
Colonel Frank B. Shutts of Miami is one of the real builders of the state 
Governor John W. Martin is a native. Was Mayor of Jacksonville for three terms 
Peter O. ight of Tampa is one of the country’s leading corporation lawyers 
Charles M. Raphun of St. Petersburg is developing a town along original lines 
Arthur Brisbane, world-famous editor, owns a Florida island 
Herman Dann of St. Petersburg is President of the Florida Development Board 
The Modern Discovery of Florida 
The oldest of the states, after three hundred years of oblivion, leaps suddenly into the 
limelight. 
Florida Prepares for Golfing Tourists. . .Flynn yn 
Much of the development of the state has been built about the interest of the links 
Where the Great Outdoors is Great . 
Florida is not all orange groves and seaside resorts 
Florida in the Early Eighties : Maitland LeRoy Osborne.... 
A glimpse of “the days that were’’ before America’s last frontier began to yield up its 
treasure 
The Philosophy of a ‘‘Cracker”’ 
Something about Florida, written in a characteristic way by Joe L. Earman 
How Florida Gets Them William C, Freeman 
Appeals to every class and condition in life—and such a climate! 
The Other Florida—Agriculture. . .Farquson Johnson 
Every five minutes a carload of vegetables crosses the state line for some northern point 
Noted Surgeon Interested in Florida Dirk P. De Young 
Dr. Fred H. Albee, world-famous — surgeon, is developing Venice-Nokomis 
Florida and the Real Estate Law.. .Frank A. Reilly 
Some of the routine methods employed i in the sale of Florida real estate 
Up, and Then Up!—and Going a Million! Glenn Long 
Being an intimate glimpse of the most ambitious city on the North American continent 
“Come—Let Us Reason Together’’................ .. James McLeod 


Sudan—Land of the Blacks __ By Se esc kas so Xoo ee 


Closing installment of a most fascinating travel feature 
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By the courtesy of thegHollywood Magazine 
In this group of palms 


One of the enchanted spots you dream about on winter evenings. 
on the grounds of the Villa Serena, the former home of William Jenhings Bryan, seven dif- 


ferent varieties are represented. The Palm Tree is the peculiar trade mark of the Tropics — 
the outstanding physical landmark of the lands that lie under the Southern Cross 
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«Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


HEN Congress meets in November it will be fully 
informed concerning Florida. With more coast 
line than any other one state in the Union, harbor 
improvements in Florida will loom prominent on 
the river and harbor calendar. Senators Fletcher 
and Trammell have been active and alert in con- 
nection with the various Congressmen, but this 
year they will have assistance from their colleagues 
all over the country, for the constituents of the 

other Congressmen and Senators have become interested in 
Florida, and Florida interests are now the country’s interests 
more than ever before. It is not to be a “pork barrel” propo- 
sition, but a brass tack proposition. Florida will be recognized 
for what the early Spanish explorers conceived it to be—a port 
for the Western hemisphere. 

A State that has done so much for her own inland waters 
as Florida, certainly deserves the utmost consideration from 
Uncle Sam in harbor development. The steamers of five new 
coast lines have already entered the new port of Miami, and 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Key West and Pensacola have the ship- 
ping that means commerce. In the wake of this ever-increas- 
ing flotilla, the ocean-bound fleets are sure to follow. Every 
man, woman and child in Florida is awake and ready to 
do their part towards having Congress discover Florida 
as the world has discovered it these later years. 

SSR GROTC 
HAT to do with alien German property 
taken over by the Government during 
the war is a question that is now absorbing 
attention of legislators and officials. By the 
transfer of control from the hands of Colonel 
T. W. Miller to former Congressman Hicks of 
New York, new alien property custodian, the 
latter is made the storm center of the con- 
troversy which has long been waging. 

The late Senator Knox, one of the framers of 
the Knox-Porter resolution by which the property was 
seized during war time, explained that it was expected. 
at the time of the drawing of the bill, that Congress would 
return the property at the close of the war. In 1923 the 
Government did actually order the return of small trusts up 
to $10,000 in value, and as the matter now stands, only the 
larger properties are held. President Coolidge is of the opinion 
that these should not be turned back to their former owners 
until Germany settles all American claims. 

America being the most lenient creditor among the family 
of nations, and the most long-suffering, the original owners of 
these properties probably do not feel unduly alarmed. 


HE double-decker “rubber-neck wagon,”’ similar to that 

in use in New York City, has at length made its appear- 

ance upon the streets of Washington. It took a good deal of 

persuasion upon the part of the sponsors to get permission to 

operate these busses, as it was feared their height might inter- 

fere with the branches of the trees that line the beautiful broad 

avenues of the city. Their introduction, however, necessitated 

only the trimming of a few overhanging limbs. Since their 

first appearance upon the streets, they have become very 
popular, both among Washingtonians and visitors. 


. ANDERING down Pennsylvania Avenue on a recent 
Sunday, it seemed as if there was no one at home and 
that I was a non-resident member of The Lonesome Club. 
Even Senator Reed Smoot had finished his work and departed, 
and when Senator Smoot is not at work it is time for everybody 
to take a holiday. The members of the Shipping Board were 
the only ones present having a real lively time. All real 
troubles were forwarded to White Court. 
Labor Day marks the turn of the tide from summer to fall, 
no matter what the latitude, either north or south. It is not 


The cultivation of pineapples, which flourished 
in Florida for a time, only to virtually die out 
a number of years ago because the growers, 
lacking scientific knowledge, believed the soil to 
be exhausted, has taken on new life, due to the 
efforts of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which has shown the growers how to 
restore the productivity of their fields 
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a holiday fixed by climate or section, but an arbitrary day set 
when the country is supposed to return from the refreshment 
of recreation days to the labors of the year—based upon chil- 


dren returning to school—quite as important as convening a 
new Congress. 





By courtesy of tne tnellywooa Mayazine 
Reception shall at **Whitehall,” the former home of Henry M. Flagler at Palm 
Beach, Florida 


PEAKING before the American Bar Association in Detroit, 

Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg affirmed a willingness 
upon the part of the United States to carry out scrupulously 
the obligations and promises made to China at the Washington 
Arms Conference. Coupled with this announcement was the 
assertion that China would be called upon to exercise “the 
obligations of a sovereign state in the protection of foreign 
citizens and their property.” 

During the course of his address Secretary Kellogg disclosed 
the fact that Silas H. Strawn of Chicago had been appointed 
a special American commissioner to the proposed commission 
of extra territoriality, treaty revision and other special privi- 
lege questions, for which no date has, as yet, been fixed. 

While shedding no light on the discussion between Wash- 
ington and other governments with regard to his proposal that 
customs and special privilege questions be considered under 
the terms of the nine-power treaty negotiated at the Arms Con- 
ference, Secretary Kellogg said it was his belief that the powers 
have all come to the conclusion that the conference which will 
meet in Peking on October 26 will have to be broadened beyond 
the strict letter of the Washington treaty. 


SSA GATOS 


F France will manage her finance prudently and submit to 
taxation comparable to that in this country and in America, 

she can certainly undertake the repayment of the money she 
borrowed from England and America,” is the announced opin- 
ion of Lord John Bradbury, who was chief British delegate 
on the Reparations Commission. 

“France,” he stated recently, “has recovered remarkably 
from the war, ninety per cent at least of her damage has been 
repaired, and this almost entirely by means of the savings of 
the French people. The productive capacity which this really 





amazing effort represents is now free either to create new capi- 
tal or to pay her debts. The wealth of France, with Alsace- 
Lorraine, is now probably greater than before the war. I do 
not believe France will suffer at all by adopting the policy of 


paying her debts.” 


NE might imagine that the secretary to 
Vice-President Charles G. Dawes would 
be a live stepper—a go-quick-and-get-it indi- 
vidual, perpetually perspiring to keep up with 
the General in his fast moves. In appearance 
E. Ross Bartley belies all this—but the results 
are what might be expected. He hails from 
Indiana and for six years was connected with 
the Associated Press in Washington. Instead 
of being nervous, excitable and fast-moving, 
he is a quiet, unassuming and well-poised 
secretary who knows the ins and outs of men 
and affairs, and how to do things without fuss 
or feathers. 

Ross Bartley was with President Harding on 
the trip to Alaska, and his graphic account ot 
the funeral train returning from San Francisco 
is counted one of the classics in Associated 
Press lore. I have seen him writing his stories 
en route, under most stressful circumstances 

. cool and collected, at his typewriter pounding 
out the words that were soon to flash upon 
the wires to be read by millions. Under al! 
sorts of conditions, Ross Bartley maintains an 
affable and genial manner, and it is doubtful 
if he could make an enemy if he tried. For 
some time he was one of the most popular 

men associated with the White House correspondents, and he 
is familiar with the habits and haunts, as well as the personality, 
of many of the public men in Washington. The ins and outs of 
tradjtions at the 

Capitol and at the 

White House are no 

cross-word puzzle to 
him. He has accom- 
panied Vice-Presi- 
dent Dawes on 
most of his trips and 
no matter where he 
may land, night or 

day in the U.S.A., 

Ross Bartley is quite 

at home. As he face- 
tiously remarked to 
me many years ago, 

“A newspaper man 

always feels that he 
is not far from home 
when there is a tele- 
graph instrument or 
wire connection close 
at hand.” 

In the historic 
room of the Vice- 
President at the 
Capitol, amid reflec- 
tions from the mirror 
which Vice-President ' 
John Adams purchased at the fabulous sum of $500 and was 
critisized by. the Senate, Ross Bartley will te right on hand 
during the sessions when Vice-President Dawes is high up in the 
presiding officer's chair rapping for order or thinking hard on 
that Rule 23 and the gcod time ccming when the ““No Cloture™ 
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E. Ross Bartley, secretary to Vice-President Dawes, 

is another bright young man who found the news- 
baper game a pathway to preferment 
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The heart of the business section of Jacksonville, Florida—the Gateway City to the Land of Enchantment 


traditions will conform with modern methods of legislation. 
Ross Bartley is another promising graduate from the school 
of the Fourth Estate, who proves that a few years of training 
in the newspaper game is a splendid preparation for any 


exacting position. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


HE distinction of being the first woman consul in the 

:history of America was recently conferred upon Miss 
Pattie Field of Denver, who has been appointed to the foreign 
service at Amsterdam, Holland. Miss Field is a graduate of 
the State Department's foreign service school in the nation’s 
capital. She sails for Holland about the first of October. 


ALK of war between the United States and the “Empire 
of the Rising Sun’ was deplored by Ambassador Matsu- 
daira of Japan in an address at a dinner given in his honor. 
“War with Japan,” he declared, ‘‘is a matter of physical impos- 
sibility." He denied that the new treaty entered into by the 
Soviets and his nation is-aimed at America. “Reports of a 
secret military alliance,’ he declared further, ‘‘are wholly ficti- 
tious. Secret diplomacy is a thing of the past and is repugnant 
to the treaties made at the Washington disarmament confer- 
ence. Japan is doing her utmost to be fair in all her dealings 
with the United States." He declared further that statements 
to the effect that Japan had not compiied with the terms of the 
naval limitations agreement were entirely without basis. “We 
have already sunk fifteen vessels. Isn't that complying with 
the terms of the pact?” he asked. 


: ae take Hamlet to London seems much like “carrying coals 


to Newcastle." But that is exactly what the American 
actor, John Barrymore, who scored such a hit in the role in 
this country, has just done—and he has scored a most remark- 
able triumph in doing it. Playing in the very theatre in which 
Garrick, Irving and Forbes Robertson, as well as numerous 


other bright and shining lights of the profession played thé 
role, Barrymore filled the house and won enthusiastic praise 
from all the London critics. His performance was variously 
called “an American triumph,” “the best now before the 
public,” and “‘a delightful surprise." The English could find 
fault only with his “American pronunciation,” which was 
pronounced “a little hard,”’ but the English cousins understand 
when they want to listen. 


HERE is food for thought in the announcement of the 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad that it has 
added a women’s smoking car to its Olympian express, “by 
request of its female patrons.’ At one time various well- 
meaning organizations were trying their hardest to get the road 
to give up their men’s “‘smokers’"—now they are fighting to 
have women’s right to the same privilege recognized. Prob- 
ably they've come to the conclusion that as long as they can’t 
get rid of the smoking car, they may as well bring folks to the 
realization that “What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander.” 


N interesting Congress is scheduled to come into being 
on the first Monday of November. In the meantime 
President Coolidge has given close attention to the memoranda 
which he has made on summer days to keep in step with the 
legislative grind. There have been no sensational upheavals 
to mar the placid days at White Court. Recess appointments 
are the rarity. Everything with Calvin Coolidge seems to 
run along in the regular order of business, for he does not seem 
to favor tangents of any sort and goes on straight ahead. 


ITH the spirit of the doughboy, Calvin Coolidge in his 

sequestered quarters at White Court, responding la- 
conically, with little fuss or feathers, to the invitation of Com- 
mander Drain said: “Tell the boys I'll probably be there.” 
And the information was given out that he would attend the 
meeting of the American legion which is to convene in Omaha 
on October 6. 
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“Whitehall,” the beautiful residence of the great railroad magnate whose vision linked the east coast of Florida with the 


northern states. 


His speech at the convention will be his first utterance to the 
public since the address at Cambridge on the site of the old 
Elm. The radio fans of the West will be busy on October 6, 
and Calvin Coolidge will go down in history as the first President 
of the United States to keep in touch with his constituency of 
one hundred and fifty million through the magic radio. 


HE annual report of the Smithsonian Institution shows 
that famous establishment to be the harborer of numerous 
“alcoholics... They are not, however, of the human kind: 
Alcohol is used in the institution to preserve the skins and 
skeletons of the thousands of specimens for which it is famous, 
and it is to these habitual ‘soaks’ that the Smithsonian report 
refers. It revived the discussion so “rarely’’ heard nowadays 
in reference to Prohibition, which always starts the Englishman 
going. 


ONGRESSIONAL oratory kept the public presses going 
at a breath-taking speed, according to the statements of 


Public Printer Carter. The Record and Journal for both 
houses last year set a new record with a total of 19,475 pages, 
he declared. “If these pages were converted into ordinary 
newspaper form,” he said, ‘they would furnish copy for the 
publication of a ten-page newspaper of solid reading matter for 
three hundred days.” Printing of committee hearing reports 
cost $227,000; Teapot Dome hearings filled 3,579 pages, while 
the Daugherty investigation produced 3,418 pages. 


HE United States Government Biological Survey has just 
completed an investigation into the amount of money 
that is spent annually for products to control the ravages of the 
common house rat. According to the figures brought to light, 


Now the headquarters of the Palm Beach Society of Arts 


there is an annual expenditure of $2,000,000 that is laid to this 
common pest. Letters were written to all the firms in the 
country which are listed as being engaged in the production 
of preparations with which to combat the rats. As a result, 
it was discovered that $1,380,000 is spent yearly on chemical 
rat poisons, $500,000 on rat viruses, and something like $233,000 
on traps. “They're expensive critters; them rats cost more 
than all the race horses!" 


FTER ten years of service Stephen Panaretoff, Bulgarian 
Minister to the United States, requested his government 
to relieve him. Mr. Panaretoff has held his present post since 
1914, in which year the Bulgarian foreign office determined 
to open a legation in Washington. The post was offered to 
M. Panaretoff, who was at the time Professor of Bulgarian 
and Slavic languages and literature in the American Robert 
College of Constantinople. The diplomatic service seems slow 
to the man who has spent his life in teaching day by day. The 
diplomat is more of an emergency instructor and follows 
instead of giving instructions. 


HE President again made it clear that though Senator 
Borah strenuously advocates recognition of Russia, the 
chief executive is adamant in his stand that the United States 
will not recognize the Soviets under their present policy which 
includes repudiation of foreign debts. Those who formerly 
thought that Mr. Hughes was the biggest obstacle to recogni- 
tion of the Bolshevik government now find that toth the 
President and the new Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg, are just 
as strongly opposed to a recognition that is not compatible with 
our Own constitutional conditions. 
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Two good terms deserve another 


Mayor John Francis Hylan 


The Honest Government.League is enthusiastic in its support of retaining John F. Hylan as mayor of 
Greater New York, a city containing five great boroughs, representing the greatest five- 
pointed star of municipal achievement the world has ever known 


T is an eminent distinction involving tre- 
| mendous responsibility to be the executive 

head of a city of over six millions of people— 
a population larger than that of three-quarters 
of the nations of the world, and greater than that 
of every state in the Union except New York, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois. The Mayor of the 
City of New York is confronted with nearly all 
the problems and complexities involved in the 
administration of a federal or national govern- 
ment. New York City is a nation within a 
nation, and its administrators are called on to 
deal with all the forces that the rulers of king- 
doms and empires cope with—forces from within, 
as well as those recruited from without the 
municipal borders. 

For eight years Mayor John Francis Hylan 
has directed the affairs of great masses of people 
from every nation on earth and every state in 
the Union. - Looking after the wants of six mil- 
lion people as a paramount duty, rubbing elbows 
democratically with the humblest, as well as 
those highest in this densely populated section 
of the nation, Mayor Hylan has served his con- 
stituency with unswerving honesty and complete 
capability. 

Over six hundred thousand people have taken 
up residence in New York since Mayor Hylan 
took the oath of office. Ever alert for anything 
that will be for the betterment of the city, with 
a budget of $362,000,000, and ten billions of 
property on the tax roll, he has given first con- 
sideration to the homes and the increasing neces- 
sity for schools. Over $75,000,000 was expended 
for education and recreation purposes during his 
administration. No wonder that the magnitude 
of the work of a Mayor of the metropolis of the 
country seems collossal in the eyes of those 
accustomed to the government of smaller cities, 
towns, and hamlets, and yet the principle re 
mains the same. 

From a farm located in the rugged, hard- 
scrabble hills of Greene County, New York, 
named for Nathaniel Greene, the hero of the 
Revolution, young Jack Hylan many years ago 
left for New York with $2.50 in his pocket. His 
mother was dead, but he carried with him her 
blessing on his vision of some day carving out for 
himself a career in the City of New York. Ob- 
serving, on his way to the city, a gang of men at 
work laying a railroad track, he applied for a job, 
insisting that he had helped build a railroad up- 
state, and that railroads were railroads the 
country over. 

The boyhood and early manhood struggles of 
John F. Hylan and his later achievements would 
furnish material for a Horatio Alger, Jr., story, 
indicating what American opportunity means to 
a boy with a serious purpose in life. The ex- 
ample of Lincoln, the rail splitter; Garfield on 
the cowpath; Harding in the print shop; and 
Wilson in the schoolroom are ever inspiring the 
lads of the country to climb the ladder of undying 
fame in a self-reliant start. 


With the mingled blood of Welsh and Irish 
coursing through his veins, the benediction of a 
beloved mother and the well wishes of a sturdy 
emigrant father, young Hylan started his 
career in life fortified with a marvellous mental 
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be of service to others. Long into the night he 
pored over his law books, so that it was inevi- 
table that the young lawyer, so thoroughly pre- 
pared for his work, should attract the attention 
of the leaders in his ward when he decided to 


MAx08 JOHN FRANCIS HYLAN of New York has been directing the municipal affairs of a city of 
six million inhabitants for eight years in a way that has earned for him the encomiums of all good 


people. 


and physical equipment, and a determination 
that foreshadowed success. The very first im- 
pressions received by those who knew John F. 
Hylan in the early days were those of an honest, 
sincere, sturdy and courageous young man, who 
would some day make his mark. 

After running his engine on the Elevated rail- 
road all day, he studied every night and worked 
incessantly with the steadfast determination to 
make the most of himself in order that he might 


His has been admittedly the cleanest administration that New York City has ever had 


enter politics. His promotion to the bench was 
a logical sequence. 

In 1917, when the Democratic party was in 
need of a strong candidate for the office of Mayor, 
the leaders chose John F. Hylan, knowing that 
he had the solid backing of his home borough of 
Kings, as well as the reputation of being a cour- 
ageous and aggressive campaigner always ready 
for the fighting odds. Opposed by all but one of 
the New York newspapers, he was elected by a 











substantial plurality. As a sequel, he was re- 
elected in 1921 by almost a half-million majority, 
still fighting the same odds and with the aid of 
but a single newspaper. This was a fitting rec- 
ognition of his four years of faithful service, the 
same service he rendered during the succeeding 
four years. This record has earned for him the 
insistence of his multitude of friends that he take 
up the duties of his office for another term of 
four years. 
» * + 

Reviewing the history of New York, even his 
bitterest opponents must admit that there never 
has been an administration as clean and honest 
as that of Mayor Hylan. Millions of people can 
remember when, only seven years ago, organized 
vice and gambling were rampant. Hylan held 
the fort against the traction interests and pre- 
served the five-cent fare for the public—a saving 
to the people of sixty millions per year, or nearly 
half a billion dollars in the eight years he has 
been mayor. Naturally, every voter in New 
York who drops a nickel into the subway slot or 
elevated coin box twice a day, must now and then 
think of John Hylan, the man who made this low 
fare possible. 

Eight years of an honest administration reveal 
in the character of John F. Hylan, a Lincoln-like 
simplicity, true as adie. Nor have the people of 
New York forgotten that he took office during 
a most crucial period in the history of the city. 
The United States had entered the World War. 
Eighty per cent of the troops sent overseas were 
embarked from the Port of New York; seventy- 
six per cent of all. the supplies-for the boys in 
France were being shipped from the city. 

After the War the veterans came back this 
way and hundreds of thousands of them remained 
in New York, bringing about an employment 
situation that, in the early days of the Hylan 
administration, when the great war industries 
were being dismembered and adjusted to a peace 
basis, was intensely acute. It took the country 
fifty years to recover from the effects of the 
Civil War, but eight years after the signing of the 
Armistice, New York is master of the situation 
with after-war effects obliterated. The usual 
after-war crime wave resulting from the unloos- 
ing of human passions has been held in check, 
making the administration of Mayor Hylan an 
example worthy of emulation in other large 
cities of the country. 

An outstanding, but thoroughly typical ex- 
ample of what Hylan has accomplished since he 
took office is evident in the New York Police 
Department, acknowledged throughout the world 
as the peer of all. For eight years under one 
commissioner, a consistent policy of improve- 
ment and efficiency has been maintained. Asa 
result, despite the general increase in crime 
elsewhere, serious crime has been reduced in 
New York City by over 40 per cent. and today 
the New York police have a world-wide reputa- 
tion that surpasses even that of the far-famed 
London and Paris forces. 

* * - 

The vulnerable point in all New York political 
campaigns has always been the Police Depart- 
ment, but in the Hylan administration it has 
proven an outstanding asset and demonstrates 
the sincerity and purpose on the part of Mayor 
Hylan to maintain a clean administration, not- 
withstanding the bitter assault of organized vice, 
which enjoyed privileges worth millions of dollars 
under previous administrations. People have 
not forgotten the old days of the upper and lower 
tenderloin district—and Allen Street—where the 
wide-open wildness of the frontier prevailed, to 
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say nothing of the festering East Side and the 
red-light districts that put the London White- 
chapel and Montmartre of Paris to shame. 

New York is more than a city; it is a symbol 
of the forward march of civilization; it is the 
big brother of all other cities. The styles and 
fashions in New York now establish the modes 
for the entire Western world. New York is the 
social and business fulcrum of the nation. A 
seaport with larger water front than all the rest 
of the ports put together, here the cross currents 
of trade, domestic and foreign, touch and make 
the whole world kin. 

More than a hundred races live within the 
boundaries of New York, and there are more 
foreign tongues spoken in this city than were 
heard even at the Tower of Babel. The foreign 
population of New York, with regard to each 
separate race is larger than that of the leading 
cities in the homelands from whence they come. 
With this polygot population to deal with, the 
Hylan administration seems to have blended 
New York into a skillfully worked mosaic, the 
foundation of a sturdy American citizenship. 

With so much of difference of race existing 
within the city, Mayor Hylan has nevertheless 
succeeded in winning the support of every class. 


New York City has become a melting-pot and . 


the product of this vast cauldron is staunch and 
true Americans—the kind that gave their lives, 
their all, upon the battlefields of Flanders. The 
city may have its Chinatown, its “little Italy,” 
its East Side, but its inhabitants are all New 
Yorkers—Americans all.” 

Here the hopes and aspirations of people from 
all over the earth, are being amalgamated under 
a policy of recognizing one God, one nation, and 
one flag. In historic City Hall, at the very desk 
used by George Washington, Mayor Hylan has 
received the representatives of nearly every for- 
eign nation. It has become the great reception 
room of the country, and John F. Hylan has 
proven a most worthy and efficient chairman of 
the reception committee, upholding the dignity 
and power of the municipality, and reflecting 
honor on the nation. 

The record of providing two hundred and four 
new schools, a hundred and fifty of which are 
now open, and fifty-four under construction; of 
providing one-quarter million more seats for the 
children in the schoolrooms, is one which is justly 
gratifying to the legions of friends of Mayor 
Hylan. The street-cleaning department has ob- 
tained a high standard of efficiency, brightening 
the dark corners and fulfilling the dream of 
Colonel Waring and his “white-wings” of many 
years ago. 

During the last eight years, the water supply, 
the purest in the world, has been increased a 
billion gallons a day. The water, which comes 
from a lake in the Catskills, sixteen miles long, 
is thoroughly aerated before it travels on its 
hundred miles journey to New York City. This 
together with the established city milk bureaus 
everywhere, accounts for the reduction in infant 
mortality. Despite its swarming, seething, con- 
gested population, New York has become the 
healthiest city in the world. 

Altogether, the record of achievement during 
his eight years of office would make a volume that 
would add many interesting pages to the history 
of the city and the nation. The fire department 
has been completely motorized and supplied with 
the most modern apparatus, a fact which has 
cut down the fire losses and saved millions of dol- 
lars in property. The huge terminal markets, 
now under construction, will reduce the cost of 
living to the extent of saving about one hundred 





and fifty million dollars in food purchases alone 
to the people. 

Twelve large piers have been built for trans. 
oceanic steamships, making a water front unsur- 
passed anywhere in the world. The improve- 


‘ments in Jamaica Bay, creating a port within a 


port, the thirty-foot channel now dredged, the 
boardwalk built at Coney Island and projected for 
Rockway, the utilization of great avenues, boule- 
vards, speedways, parkways, and park areas, for 
the benefit of the people, to say nothing of the in- 
numerable playgrounds created for the children 
are the reasons for the popularity of John F. 
Hylan among the home folks in New York, and 
especially among the women and children. 

When Mayor Hylan came into office, the signs 
“Keep off the grass,” were removed and parks 
have been utilized by the people during the past 
eight years more than ever before. The many 
parades in New York, particularly on Fifth Ave- 
nue, unddr the Hylan administration, have 
brought the people closer together. Thousands 
of children participating in the Safety Day par- 
ades have been the means of saving many pre- 
cious little lives. The Mayor has first and last 
provided for the kiddies. Shower baths at all 
of the city fire houses for the poor children who 
cannot afford to go to the beaches every day 
during the hot summer time are another evidence 
of the great-heartedness of the mayor towards 
the children. Nearly 25,000 poor children are 
cared for in 9,000 homes, the policy being to en- 
able mothers to support their children and pre- 
vent the breaking up of the family circle. ‘This 
is another glimpse at what. Mayor Hylan has 
done and is still doing through the agency of the 
Child Welfare Bureau. 

The city bus system which served to augment 
and supplement the existing transportation lines 
for the convenience of the residents as well as the 
transients carried over seventy-eight million 
people last year at a five-cent fare. 

* * aa 

New York is truly a cosmopolitan city—a 
composite, in one way, of every state and city 
in the Union, to say nothing of a complete repre- 
sentation of nearly every race under the sun. 
This persistent process of amalgamation has been 
one of the magnets that has drawn the people 
together. The growth of New York, propor- 
tionately, has excelled the wildest boom figures 
of Florida. The Bronx, a few years ago, con- 
sisted almost wholly of wide-open spaces and 
ledges of rock. Today it is a great city of eight 
hundred thousand people in itself. Its increase 
of population and building improvements in eight 
years are unparalleled in any equal area in the 
world. This tremendous influx of population, 
and miraculous growth coming within the last 
eight years is one expression of confidence in the 
stability and integrity of the Hylan adminisira- 
tion. The borough of Manhattan, with its tow- 
ering skyscrapers, its hundreds of miles of con- 
gested streets, avenues, and parks, the Riverside 
Extension along the majestic Hudson, has more 
than fulfilled the vision of making New York one 
of the most beautiful of home cities in the world. 

The Borough of Queens, just across the bridge, 
almost within an arm’s length of the greatest 
business center of the world, is adding thousands 
of the population in the five-pointed star of 
boroughs which represents Greater New York. 

Kings, with its steady growth of homes and 
business, has maintained the traditions of the 
city of churches, as a home borough. Richmon:, 
the great gateway borough of New York, has 
felt the impetus of the growth that comes in being 
brought closer to Broadway. 

Continued on page 11 
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The Miami Biltmore—a Hotel Premier 


Another link in the chain of magnificent hotels with which John McEntee Bowman is girdling the 
country. Miami draws the prize—the last word in luxury and beauty is expressed 
in the new structure that will dominate Florida’s East Coast 


FEW minutes ride in summer breezes 
A from the seething center of Miami brought 

me to the entrance to Coral Gables—the 
most talked of and unique city building project 
known. It was early in the evening, and the 
witching moonlight cast a halo of romance over 
the scene. The shadows of the palms and the 
lace work of shimmering light through the foliage 
gave the entrance an impressive suggestion of 
an age-old castle amid the historic haunts of 
Spain. The queer-shaped bricks, picturesque 
tiny balconies, and grill -work at the windows 
and the plasters in imitation of the masonry of 
medieval times, all seemed aglow with the spirit 
of romance. The old tiles, of red and mottled 
hues, in the roofs, said to have been made by 
hand and patted over the knees by workmen in 
centuries long gone by, lent a charm to the primi- 
tive ideals of home. 

Down the broad avenues and vistas rich in 
tropical foliage, the lunar light played its part 
in this beautiful nocturnal picture in shimmering 
color. The outline of the canal under construc- 
tion gave a Venetian touch in keeping with the 
quaintness of the surroundings. The elfish 
green of the golf course was a weirdly fascinating 
tone in the soft and languorous light that re- 
flected the spell of Spain, the mother country of 
this settlement of this daughter of America. 

\s we stopped at a modest little home in one 
section of the suburb, a cluster of bamboo trees 
seemed to lean toward us and whisper a word of 
welcome. Here lives the mother of George E. 
Merrick, the “father” of Coral Gables—the 
dreamer who made his dreams of the stuff that 
endures. Here he spent his childhood days, 
dreaming amid the orange blossoms in the groves 
that his father had planted after his migration 
from the rigors of northern winters in his search 
for health. This was to me the real mansion 

mong the many that have sprung up, Aladdin- 
like, around the prismatic Venetian pool and 
long a new Riviera of the Western continent. 

With so many great things to his credit, Mr. 
\errick was still far from satisfied. A veritable 
king of democracy, with a shining realm laid out 

efore his eyes, he felt his work would not savor 
{ completion until he had added to it other 
npressive characteristics. Coral Gables already 
has many distinctions among the suburbs of 
\liama—among the cities of the whole of Florida 
but Mr. Merrick earnestly desired to see some- 
thing more than this state-wide distinction. He 
reamed of the touch that would make Coral 
Gables and Miami distinctive among the cities 
f the world. For months he planned and 
planned, and finally, toward the close of last 
‘ear, came the opportunity he desired. 

Heretofore, the entire Peninsula State, while 
‘eplete with interests for winter vacationists and 
ill year-round residents as well; while supplied 
with interesting and beautiful resort hotels, some 
of whose names are known all over the country, 
such as Palm Beach on the East Coast and the 


Belleview at Belleair Heights on the West Coast, 
has not been able to boast of any specific monu- 
ment or edifice of pre-eminent interest with the 
sole exception of the historic Fort Marian at 
St. Augustine. 

The first hint of this new 
movement in the tides of 
Miami’s fortunes came dur- 
ing a dinner offered by George 
E. Merrick at the Coral 
Gables Country Club to two 
hundred leading citizens, in 
honor of John McEntee Bow- 
man, President of the Bow- 
man Biltmore Hotels Cor- 
poration. This organization 
operates a chain of hotels in- 
cluding the Commodore, the 
Biltmore, the Ansonia, the 
Belmont and the Murray 
Hill, in New York City; the 
Griswold at New London, 
Connecticut; the Biltmore 
at Providence, Rhode Island; 
the Biltmore at Los Angeles, 
California; the Biltmore at 
Atlanta, Georgia; the West- 
chester-Biltmore Country 
Club at Rye, New York, a 
private institution for resi- 
dent and non-resident mem- 
bers only; the Sevilla-Bilt- 
more at Havana, Cuba, and. 
the Belleview Biltmore at 
Belleair, Florida. 

Introducing Mr. Bowman, 
Mr. Merrick touched on the 
history of the hotel magnate 
who built the hotels named 
during the last ten years, and 
now, with an investment al- 
ready exceeding $50,000,000, 
is considering further hos- 
telries which, in the next 
few years, should more than 
double this amount. In con- 
cluding his introduction, Mr. 
Merrick declared that in re- 
cognition of Miami’s suprem- 
acy aS a winter resort, Mr. 
Bowman, in association with 
himself, was shortly to begin 
the construction of a $10,000,000 group of hotel 
and country club buildings there, which are to be 
part of the chain of Biltmore hotels throughout 
the United States. 

Acknowledging the complimentary remarks on 
the quality of the service in his hotels, as well as 
the monumental scale on which he operates, Mr. 
Bowman promised that the Miami-Biltmore, as 
the new hotel is to be known, will continue his 
policy of making each successive hotel finer and 
better than its predecessor. He said the hotel 
and country club in Coral Gables will be in many 


ways the most pretentious in the world—worthy 
of Miami and its “Master Suburb.” 


“The Biltmore name has an international sig- 


nificance when applied to hospitality and enter- 


OHN McE. BOWMAN (at right), President of the Bowman Biltmore 

Hotels Corporation, and George E. Merrick (center), creators and 

builders of the magnificent Miami Biltmore Hotel. At left—Charles F. 
Flynn, of the Bowman Hotels Corporation 


tainment,” Mr. Bowman added, “and I might 
say that these institutions are in earnest demand 
by almost every important city in the country. 
The fact that we are compelled to consider an 
average of one proposition a month and have 
decided on Miami as the site of the next Bilt- 
more, should be sufficient to express my admira- 
tion of, and faith in the city.” 

Miami will have a landmark that will put it at 
once in the same class with other cities cele- 
brated for’enduring distinguishing features. The 
provision of a monument of such outstanding 
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4b ~ MIAMI BILTMORE HOTEL as it will appear when finished in January, 1926. The dominating 
feature of this magnificent architectural achievement is the beautiful Giralda Tower, rising to a height 


of more than three hundred feet 


the only copy in the world of the famous Bell Tower of the Cathedral of 
Seville, Spain, one of the most perfect survivals of Moorish art extant. 


This hotel is intended to be the 


finest in the world, and will assure Miami’s supremacy as a fashionable resort. To the left is seen the 
Miami Biltmore Country Club building—itself an outstanding bit of architecture—and the Sport House, 
and to the right of the main structure other units of this greatest of all hotel projects 


significance is the joint product represented in 
the Miami-Biltmore project. 

The distinction which Miami can soon claim, 
will consist in having the only copy in the world 
of the beautiful Giralda, the famous Bell Tower 
of the Cathedral of Seville, Spain, one of the 
most perfect survivals of Moorish art extant. 
This remarkable architectural treasure will be 
one of the distinguishing features of the new 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel which Mr. Bowman and 
Mr. Merrick are now building at Coral Gables, 
and which is to be completed the coming New 
Year, January, 1926. In addition to the Miami- 
Biltmore Hotel, there is to be a Miami-Biltmore 
Country Club which will be one of the most ex- 
clusive and finest institutions of its kind in the 
The Country Club project calls for three 
18-hole golf courses, a polo field with a number of 
fields, tennis courts and a wonderful 
swimming pool. The formal opening of the 
hotel and country club is scheduled to take place 
in January, 1926. Schultze and Weaver, archi- 
tects of New York, have designed both buildings 
and each will be an addition to a notable group 
of super-architectural achievements for which 
this architectural firm are responsible, including 
the Los Angeles Biltmore and other Biltmores. 
Leonard Schultze, of the firm, the designer of 
the Grand Central Station in New York City, 
attended the dinner given by Mr. Merrick as a 
representative of the firm which designed all the 
Bowman hotels, as well as the Daily News tower 
in Miami, and gave a graphic description of the 
projected hotel. 

The tower of the Miami-Biltmore, rising to a 
height of slightly more than three hundred feet, 
will be visible for many miles roundabout the 
country and out at sea, and will exactly carry 
out all the beautiful proportions and ornamenta- 
tion which have made the Giralda the admira- 
tion and despair of artists and architects of the 
world for centuries past. 

The original Giralda, the prototype of the 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel’s, is the most outstanding 
among Seville’s remarkable constellation of his- 
toric landmarks. ‘Towering high above the lofty 
Cathedral of Seville whose huge bulk lies along 
the Plaza del-Triunfo, this beautiful memento of 
architectural art is visible from all 
the city. Between seven and eight 
hundred years old, and although it has undergone 
additions and restorations in some parts during 
its long life, it is still acclaimed by artists and 


world. 
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architects as one of the marvelously perfect 
works of the world. 

The Giralda was originally the minaret or 
prayer tower of the mosque erected in 1184-96 
for the Moorish King, Yusuf Aby Yakub. It 
stands not far from the Alcazar, the palace of 
the Moorish kings and the residence of the Span- 
ish sovereigns since the capture of the city from 
infidels, and which rises on the ruins of the old 
Roman Pretorium, its original form being that 
of a citadel and being used as such by King 
Yusef as one of the most important parts of the 
town’s defenses. Part, at least, of the material 
used in erecting the tower was obtained by the 
Moors from the remains of old Roman structures, 
and many Roman inscriptions are found immured 
in the towering walls. 

The Giralda is fifty-four feet square, the walls 
having a thickness of eight feet. On the north 
side are two recesses with paintings by Luis de 
Vargas, and the upper surface of the walls, for a 
distance of about eighty feet above the ground, is 
covered with delicate Moorish detail, a very 
beautiful effect having been obtained by the 
ancient builders who diapered the surface with a 
network of bricks set edgewise, further enliven- 
ing it with niches and windows. The tower was 
originally crowned by an embattled platform, 
which added greatly to its architectural beauty, 
but this effect was considerably impaired by the 
additions made by the Christian builders in 1568, 
when the Cathedral Chapter commissioned 
Hernan Ruiz to erect the present upper section 
of the tower. This consists of a rectangular 
belfry surmounted by another rectangular stage 
of smaller diameter, across the four faces of 
which runs the inscription, “Nomen Domini 
Fortissima Turris.”” Capping the whole is a 
small dome, surmounting which, 305 feet above 
the ground, is a remarkable vane, consisting of a 
bronze female figure, thirteen feet high, repre- 
senting Faith, with the banner of Constantine. 
This beautiful figure, although it weighs a ton 
and a quarter, is so delicately adjusted: that it 
swings readily in the faintest air currents. The 
vane is known as the Giraldillo, and from this 
the tower gained its name, “‘the Giralda.” 

While the tower of the Miami-Biltmore will be 
equipped with powerful noiseless elevators, carry- 
ing guests and sightseers to the belfry for a splen- 
did view of the country and ocean, the original 
Giralda is ascended by means of an easy inclined 
plane in thirty-five sections and a final flight of 


sixteen steps, which brings tourists to the first 
gallery, from which an inspiring view is obtained. 

The Miami-Biltmore will consist of a group of 
three buildings and swimming pool, together 
with a service building. This entire group, to- 
gether with its adjacent buildings, will cover 4 
length of 925 feet and a depth of 320 feet, and 
‘will be the very last word, down to the last min- 
ute, in hotel construction. It is a new model, 
and there is no doubt about it—it covers the 
last thought that has occurred to any human 
being in this connection up to and including 
A. D. 1925. Experts have pronounced the hotel 
at least fifty years ahead of the times. Every 
one who visits Florida this winter will want to 
visit the Miami Biltmore. The hotel will have 
four hundred and fifty rooms and its main floor 
will be on a level with a terrace. The main floor 
will have a lobby 40 feet wide and 160 feet long. 
At the left end of this lobby will be the main 
dining-room, which will be 40 feet wide by 110 
feet long. On the right-hand side of the lobby 
will be the lounge room which will be 40 fee 
by 95 feet. The center of the building between 
lounge and dining room will be occupied 1) 
patio and surrounded on four sides by /a loge 
connecting with the office, dining and lounge 
rooms. Beyond the line of the patio and extend- 
ing around three sides of the building will be a 
terrace forty feet in width. 

The shadows from the graceful tower of the 
hotel will fall across the canals which lead 
directly into Biscayne Bay, and from there into 
the Atlantic Ocean. There are miles of beach 
at just the distance desired to blend the benefits 
of the beach with the beauties and glories of the 
golf grounds, which are unparalleled. 

Between the hotel and the sport house will be 
the swimming pool about 150 feet long by 225 
feet in width. A complete Turkish bath es‘ab- 
lishment with its own plunge is in the extreme 
right hand wing. The prevailing type of archi 
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GtAlRwar leading to the entrance of the Miami 

Biltmore Country Club. No expense or care has 

been spared to make every detail of this temple of 
golf complete and beautiful 
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tecture of the entire group will be of the Italian 
Rennaissance and will be characterized by a 
simplicity rather than an elaboration of its 
treatment. 

The sport house, which is to the right of the 
main building, is one of the largest structures of 
its kind that has been provided for golfers and 
sportsmen. It has its own separate driveway 
and parking space, and is on the extreme right 
of the hotel building. The main lounge room 
will be 35 feet in height and will have a wood 
floor for dancing. The terrace also is provided 
with a dancing floor. A secondary dancing floor 
on the ground level where afternoon teas and 
other entertainments can be held, is to be located 

the east of the hotel structure. 

The beach will be opened in January, 1926. 

Casino is in process of construction. It will 
» one of the great attractions of the world to see 
triumph of Casinos in the making. The 
jorts House, with all its conveniences, is prob- 
ably the largest in the world. Mr. Schultze, the 
architect of the Casino, is in Seville, Spain, at this 
e and will visit other art centers in Europe, 
re he is gathering the very best of the ideas 

ll the famous casinos of the world. 
he service building will house a garage, bolier 
laundry and other necessities, together 
th accommodations for the help of-the build- 
Located at the east end of this developrrent, 

vill be entered through a broad archway on 

1ena Vista Avenue. The new hotel will be the 
inest of all the Bowman Chain—surpassing in 

suty and completeness even the famous Los 
eles-Biltmore and the Atlanta-Biltmore. 

Ir. Merrick and Mr. Bowman have planned and 

ermined that it is to be the finest edifice of its 

1in the world. A notable feature will be the 
ural decorations by Mr. Denman Fink, a dis- 
inguished artist and an exhibitor at the National 
idemy, Corcoran Art Gallery at Washington, 
oston Public Library and other national art 
leries. He is one of the United States Gov- 
rmment Committee of Twenty-one American 
rtists, and a staff contributing artist for Harp- 
r's, Scribner’s, Century, and the Hearst maga- 
ines. He won international recognition and 
listinction when the government of Portugal 
uirchased his painting of Portuguese life—a 
nasterly study which was exhibited in the Astor 
ollection in the Fifth Avenue Library. Spanish 
and architecture has been a serious study 


ee 


Cmonmane AND ENTRANCE OF THE MIAMI BILTMORE COUNTRY CLUB, a part of the Miami 

Biltmore Hotel group in Coral Gables, the most pretentious and expensive project of the kind ever 

attempted in this country—and intended to be a serious rival to the fashionable pretensions of the most 

exclusive resorts along the Riviera—yet located within five hours from New York by airplane, twelve 
hours by train, and three days by steamer 


with Mr. Fink for many years, and he is a recog- 
nized authority in this field. His four charming 
entrances and many plaza designs at Coral 
Gables are in the best Spanish motif, and are 
notable contributions to the beauty of Miami’s 
“Master Suburb.” 

A Bowman first night is a great event in the 
opening of an American hotel. Elaborate 
preparations have been made for the opening 
of the Miami Biltmore and Country Club in 
January, 1926. It will be the show place of 
Florida, indeed if not the world, for the furnish- 
ings are the finest ever imported into this coun- 
try. There are tapestries, furniture and rare 
relics from Seville, Spain, in keeping with the 
style of architecture. There are real gondolas 
from Venice that will silently glide out of the 
picturesque doorways that link the very thresh- 
old of the hotel and the homes of Coral Gables 
with the miles of bay and river front. The 
Bowman first night will be a continuous week 
instead of a night, and a distinguished gathering 





The human body changes every seven years 

every particle of sinew, muscle and bone. 
New York seems to have changed in the past 
seven years, and is becoming a re-built city, with 
skyscrapers springing up over-night like the rocks 
of Camaralzaman in ‘Arabian Nights.”’ The 
incessant clatter of the rivetters and the great 
steam shovels, digging out foundations at a Pan- 
ama Canal pace, marks the remaking of the city 
of New York in the eventful years that John F. 
Hylan has been mayor. 

Like the people of the nation, the people of 

New York are going to heed Lincoln’s advice and 
not trade horses while crossing the rapid, running 
stream of development. To exchange executives 
when all’s well, might bring about a disturbance 
that would affect the commercial and business 
ctivities upon which so many millions in New 
York depend. There are also millions of others 
loing business in New York, whose welfare is 
lependent upon the administration of public 
affairs, for as go the markets of the great metrop- 
olis, so go the markets of the nation. 

Political whims or personal ambitions will not 


from all parts of the country and Europe will be 
present, to be given a greeting at the picturesque 
Spanish gateway. 

Well may Mr. Merrick take pride in his 
achievement. Undoubtedly he has made one of 
the most beautiful suburbs in the world, and by 
his latest coup de grace has taken Miami out of 
the category of “‘just another enterprising Florida 
city” and made it the city of Florida—a city 
with a landmark—-a city that will become cele- 
brated the world over. At last he has fulfilled 
his dream, has put in concrete and stone another 
‘Spanish castle”, and thus completed the mate- 
rialization of the visions of his father, the obscure 
New England minister who was not content to 
remain obscured in the “‘Cape’’ region of Massa- 
chusetts and who, coming to Miami for the pur- 
pose of establishing a sanctuary where he might 
earn a living by raising tropical fruits, actually 
established the ‘“‘Garden Spot of Florida,’”’ which 
has evolved into the most celebrated city devel- 
opment in America. 


Mayor John Francis Hylan—continued from page 8 


be permitted to stand in the way of the onward 
march and growth of a Greater New York to the 
proportions of a city of twenty millions of people. 
Looking toward the future, Mayor Hylan has 
builded as New York is building—upon solid 
rock, 

The ravages of war and panics have come 
and gone, but through it all, Gotham has risen 
to the emergency and moved steadily forward 
towards the destiny reflected on the day that 
George Washington took the oath of office as the 
first President of the United States within the 
borders of New York. 

Official records show that New York City now 
pays about seventy per cent of the taxes of the 
entire state. It is the one city in that state that 
pays about eighty per cent of the income taxes 
to the national treasury. Consequently, the 
people of New York feel that they are entitled to 
all the rights of hore government, as far as the 
municipality is concerned, without interference 
from state or federal officials who have other 
duties and other responsibilities to perform. 
New York especially resents having its local 


affairs directed from Albany or from Washington. 
The people feel that they are able to govern 
themselves under the rights and _privileges of 
the Constitution. 

Logically there would be but one way for the 
stockholders of a corporation to vote in retaining 
an adminsitrator who had obtained beneficial 
results to all concerned. This much may be said 
of John F. Hylan, who has been entered in the 
race in the primaries as a candidate for re-elec- 
tion on the Democratic ticket. The record of 
his achievements as Mayor during eight years 
of growth and prosperity, unequalled by that of 
any other municipality in the history of the 
world is the basis for voters of New York, de- 
claring every four years for honest and progressive 
government in electing John F. Hylan, to go on 
with the work, so well and worthily done and 
begun, to prepare New York City for the millions 
that are still coming every year to help make the 
metropolis their home town. 

Greater New York with its five busy boroughs 
represents a great five-pointed star that points 
the way to greater achievement. 
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How it Feels to be Fifty-seven - 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


WAS born in a great age. I have passed 
| through fifty-seven glorious summers and 
some winters of discontent. 

With grave shakings of the head and sighs, 
some friends lament sadly that ‘‘the good old days 
are gone forever,” and that the future holds but 
memories of the past and condemnation of the 
present. 

True; neither time nor life are what they used 
to be—that much I must admit. To me life 
seems even better and busier and a much more 
comfortable existence than ever before, as I 
lightly step across the threshold to greet my 
coming birthday. For one thing, I am working 
harder and accomplishing more because I have 
been a long time beginning to learn how to man- 
age myself. The tendency toward self-manage- 
ment is one of the factors in self-government. 

From the pinnacle of the accumulated years, I 
can now look back upon the little vanities which 
came near causing more than one tragedy—and 
now comes the joy of being able to laugh at them. 
That is real compensation. Then the bliss of 
creating something that you hope may live— 
achievements that may not stand out as great 
accomplishments—but you know, even if the 
world does not—that you have broadcasted 
something worth while. 

Through the vista of the years we begin to see 
things in their proper proportions. The knowl- 
edge of what has gone before reveals some of the 
complexities of this merry old world, and gives 
an understanding of their proper relation to each 
other. The lamented mishaps of the old days 
are the cause of unrestrained mirth today as we 
gather ’round the radio of retrospect, and “tune 
in” upon what is really going on in these dizzy 
ex-ray days of continuous broadcasting. 

These are times of inversion. The average 
sermon is now but a seventeen-minute affair. 
The movie show takes a few hours of our time. 
Telephone conversations are almost unlimited. 
Every one is on the wire. It was otherwise in 
the age that gave me—modest, shrinking violet 
that I am—to the world. Though we did more 
face to face talking, vocabularies were just as 
limited. 

I have spent a third of a century in an editor’s 
chair and in and around a print shop. The roll- 
ing, churning sound of the presses is music to me; 
the click of the typewriters, the smell of the paste 
pot beside the battered old shears. With the 
zest of a news-gatherer, I have mingled with the 
passing processions on every continent. 

Sports, fashions and diversions have changed 
astoundingly in the years through which I have 
so happily come, I cannot resist remarking with 
a nod of reminiscence. In those “good old days” 
women’s hats had a most tantalizing way of 
perching on the top of the head, as though ready 
to take a helioscope flight like an airplane, at the 
slightest provocation. Long trains were at- 
tached to a multitude of skirts—now shed so fast 
that we only sing about “the long, long trail a 


winding.”” Those were the days when the men 
appeared in flapping stand-up collars and white 
vests—the stylish vestment of bankers, preach- 
ers, and bartenders alike. Queer little ready- 
made bow ties were anchored to the collar button, 
and shirt cuffs were detached and reversible. 


One of these ties came near causing a tragedy - 


in my salad days. During a dreamy waltz 
“Blue Danube” minus, with the belle of the vil- 
lage whirling at a pace that now seems like a 
dirge step, the butterfly tie took to flight. When 
I pleaded for one more waltz, she laughed—and 
the Gordian knot was cut, while I searched for 
the tie—with a trailing garter to add to the 
tragedy. 

My earliest ambition was to possess a real 
waxed moustache like Bob Burdette and train 
scraggly locks to imposing pompadour heights. 
Such was once the style, and the old photographs 
are the comedy. “Cal” Coolidge in his fresh- 
man year, with silk hat and cane is a prize relic 
of the old album remembrancees. 

We gathered ’round the piano and lifted our 
voices in praise of “Only a Pansy Blossom,” and 
later “Oh, Promise Me,” and went home at ten 
o’clock sharp, when her father’s boots above 
dropped with the striking clock—feeling like 
regular devils. That was before the advent of 
gurgling tenors and quavering baritones, popular 
songs that are now rendered in hyphenated 
gasps—those “‘bloo—oo—ooo—es”’ we hear issu- 
ing forth from every window in the summer time 
where radio and phonographs prevail. The 
wailing “‘All Alone” and “Ukelele Blues” has 
supplanted the briny ballads of ‘“Good-byes” and 
dripping tears at ‘““Heaven’s Gate.’”’ The raucus 
blare of the saxophone, and the rumbling of 
kettle drums are like Gideon’s trumpets, shaking 
the very walls of modern Jericho Busy Bee dance 
halls where jazz is enthroned. 

While choosing old heart songs for phonograph 
records, Thomas Edison told me that the modern 
songs are adaptations of old ballads—but many 
old songs were borrowed from Beethoven, Mozart 
and Haydn—so what boot it? The modern com- 
posers offer no objections—the masters are all as 
safely entombed as King Tut—thoroughly ear- 
proof to modern syncopated symphonies. 

Time was when there existed some reverence 
for the past. It was something to be laid away 
in lavender, to be wept over and to look exceed- 
ingly wise and feelingly about. Instinctively 
one lowered one’s tone and assumed an attitude 
of respect at the very thought of—‘“‘my past.” 
Funerals were events approaching the solemnity 
of state affairs. Now the poor departed is hurried 
on his way while his best friends, who, of neces- 
sity attend the obsequies, chafe at the delay and 
bemoan the amount of time so unreasonably 
snatched from daily golf. They are even using 
old cemeteries for a sporty golf course. Yes, 
funerals, grandfather’s war stories, “the past,” 
were all revered in those days. 

Today—ah, today! From behind the evening 


paper for which grandpa is impatiently waiting, 
son informs the mildly interested family that 
“old man Smith shuffled off last night. Pretty 
tough, eh?” i 

“What?” babbles sister, “I wonder how much 
insurance Mrs. Smith will get. I suppose now 
she’ll buy the sort of car she always wanted.” 

“Yeah,” mutters father through teeth clenched 
upon the stem of his pipe. ‘“S’tough on the old 
boy. Say—who won the game today?” 

And thus poor Smith is disposed of. Cold 
blooded? Not exactly. This is an age of fatal- 
ism. Youth is fatalistic—one has to be a fat«list 
to ride in an airplane, climb to the roof to fix the 
radio aerial, cross a street where the traffic is 
heavy or be embalmed in a New York subway 
crush. 

Today the future is uppermost in our minis. 
Jazz seems to satiate, and we live a tireless quest 
for new sensations. Life moves so swiftly that 
we experience more in twenty years than we id 
formerly in fifty, and while we may die earlier, we 
actually.live longer—so say the insurance agents. 

Brute force and menial occupations are g]ori- 
fied by the wages they command. A man in 
rough-looking clothes clambered rather unstead- 
ily on a New York “open-air” yellow street car 
—a relic of Broadway twenty years ago. 

“Where’d you get it?”’ some bright one ce- 
manded in an attempt at humor, as he sniffed his 
breath of ether. 

“Oh, I can get it all right,” replied the 
“quaker.” “I get twenty dollars a day running 
a steam shovel.” 

Beside him sat a college professor with frayed 
sleeves—but then, who wants to be merely schol- 
arly and genteel in these days? 

Some there are who blame education for this 
generation’s dissatisfaction with what its fathers 
and mothers had and did. Grandfather and 
grandmother didn’t study Nietzche and Scho- 
penhaur; they didn’t drive high-powered cars to 
school; they didn’t stay out till three a.m. It 
wasn’t the thing in their time. Sons and daugh- 
ters are different because the youngsters are try- 
ing to keep up with the march of Daddy Time— 
and get into step with tomorrow. 

The important thing today is not to be dis- 
tinguished, but to be rich, to be able to speak in 
terms of ‘Easy Street,” the stock market, and of 
real money to spend—quick and often while the 
open season is on. To live like the others in tlie 
cities, for one is judged by the amount of rent 
paid, and even the telephone exchange reveals 
the figures. A two or three thousand dollar _ 
apartment is an impressive barometer of soci! 
prestige and progress, as well as a financial rating. 

Children today may seem cold and selfish 
but were we so far different? They may seem 
pampered, pushed on for a college diploma or 
dumped into some “get-it-quick-and-easy ’ 
school, but remember they are humarr plants 
almost void of feeling, as we were in school days. 
They know many things that we elders have not 

Continued on page 46 
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Florida’s Miracle City—Hollywood-by-the-Sea 


New southern social and industrial city a sensation among modern building exploits in 
state of winter flowers and sunshine—Joseph W. Young transforms wilderness 
into miracle city of Spanish architecture 


~ 


HEN Florida writes the names of her 

great sons in her Hall of Fame—the 

men who, by vision, energy and money, 
have contributed to the wealth and production 
of the state and incidentally the happiness and 
prosperity of its people—the name of Joseph W. 
Young, builder of Hollywood-by-the-Sea, will 
be high among those men—along with the 
Flaglers and the Plants. 

Joseph W. Young has been a Florida developer. 
He is to be a greater one. In less than four 
years, the wilderness of the site of Hollywood- 
by the-Sea in 1921—then not alluring as a home 
and a habitation—has been transformed into a 
mazic, miracle city of Spanish architecture. 

The original picture of a great city on that 
site was drawn, roughly and incomplete, per- 
haps—a city of broad streets and boulevards, 
of beauteous landscaping of many varieties of 
Florida herbage, including the cocoanut and 
the royal palms; a city of handsome schools 
ani churches; business houses, apartments, its 
public service utilities—the many things which 
make life full and complete in the prosperous 
sections of the modern American city. 

“he original picture presented Hollywood- 
by-the-Sea as a city for the play-boys and play- 
girls of the North. The original vision of Holly- 
wood was as a resort city, because of its wonder- 
ful beach, washed by the warming waters of the 
Gulf Stream, but three miles out; with golf 
links, polo fields, tennis courts, yacht basins, 
smart country. club life and atmosphere—a 
fine place to live to enjoy the best southern 
Florida gives in the winter time. 

That picture of Hollywood-by-the-Sea has 
grown in less than four years’ work into a city 
ot reality, of about 5,000 population; a city 
that is being heralded to the world as an all- 
year resort city, offering recreation in summer 
as well as in winter; a city that now boasts of 
an $18,000,000 building program; a city whose 
hotels, beach, golf links, and casino, have been 
opened to vacationists from Central, Western 
and Northern Florida, from Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee and the Carolinas—even from sections 
around New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
and Boston, which sent their pleasure seekers 
in ocean liners to Southern Florida, and too, 
from the great Middle West—Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kentucky and 
Missouri. 

It is an old story now—the building of the 
$3,000,000 hotel on Hollywood Beach—‘The 
Hollywood”—and the new 300-room hotel in 
Hollywood Hills, the latest new development; 
the new hotel on Hollywood Boulevard—these 
to be ready by January 1, 1926. It is also an 
old story, the building of the $15,000,000 harbor 

t Lake Mabel, work on which has started, with 
the world’s greatest engineer, Gen. George 
Washington Goethals, builder of the Panama 
Canal, in charge—as gigantic a job as has ever 
veen started in Florida. 


By JOE KELLY 


This harbor will bring to Hollywood the 
commerce of the seas and rich cargoes from the 
ports of the world. It will open new transpor- 
tation to and from Florida. It will create new 
markets for Florida products and will be the 
means of developing new industries for Florida. 

It was Joseph W. Young who offered $20,000 
for prizes for the best suggestions for an article 
or commodity that might be manufactured in 
the industrial unit to be built about Hollywood- 
by-the-Sea, and set aside $150,000 for adver- 
tising to carry this message of Florida oppor- 
tunity to the people of the United States. 

Big work for one man, you say. Big, indeed! 


J W. YOUNG, the builder of Hollywood- 
by-the-Sea, is one of Florida’s greatest builders. 
He does things on a gigantic scale. 
his efforts in development, is Florida’s present 
prosperity. He has been financially interested in 
mining, theatrical productions and professional sports 
—but his real dish is resort-city-development 


Due much to 


Well, what manner of man is Joseph W. 
Young? the editor asks, as he gives the assign- 
ment of this story. What is his history, what 
took him to Florida, and what are his ideals, 
his hobbies and his hopes? 

Joseph W. Young, builder. of Hollywood-by- 
the-Sea, is one of those giants with a sense of 
development who have gone to Florida. He 
went from Indiana—Indianapolis—from where 
so many other men came who have been instru- 
mental in developing Florida, and especially 
Miami and its environs. Indiana, George Ade 
says, is a good place to come from. 

Mr. Young is a native of California. It was 
in the state of the Golden Gate that he got his 
early education in real estate development— 
subdivisions at Hollywood, Long Beach, and 
other residential sections near Los Angeles. 
From there he went to Indianapolis after the 
World War, thinking that city strategetically 
located to be the central point in a real estate 
organization that was to take in many cities in 
many states. How he went to Florida from 
Indianapolis is another story—a story that 
antedates the romance of the building of Holly- 
wood-by-the-Sea. 

Mr. Young is a product not of the Universities 
where the academic generalities are taught. 
He has been trained in the school of accomplish- 
ment. And even the educators admit now that 
the brain is trained as much in doing a real 
job as in theorizing in the college hall about 
some pedagogical question. 

His parents, he says, wanted him to be a 
minister. He might have been a good minister. 
But, as a youngster, he says his tendencies did 
not send him along the boyhood paths that make 
for the development of at least the conventional 
minister. 

His parents were not rich. They might have 
been poor—as most parents are; at least, he was 
a newsboy in San Francisco. He had an organiz- 
ing mind at that time—perhaps a political one. 
He organized the newsboys into something like 
a Union and was elected President. Even in 
those days he aspired to be a public speaker, and 
took lessons from a big and well known attorney, 
interested in him. 

The newsboy wanted to be a publisher. And 
he published his own paper, a journal of question- 
able circulation and more questionable returns. 
At least, it gave him the desire to be a publisher, 
a desire which he never alleviated until at 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea he established a ‘news- 
paper and a magazine, the latter devoted to the 
general broad interest of Florida. 

Recently the writer was one of a party of men 
who steamed out from the Miami River into 
Biscayne Bay in Mr. Young’s yacht, the “Jessie 
Fay.’’ These men were powers in finance in the 
North. They were talking to Mr. Young about 
Hollywood and about himself. 

The “City of Seattle” lay in the waters in the 
bay. Mr. Young pointed to the boat and 
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smiled, saying: “I worked in her as a boy 
sixteen years old in the waters of the North 
Pacific. My wages were $30 a month.” 

As a youth he listened to the call of the sea. 
The romance of the water hit him where it has 
hit many others. He liked the restlessness, 
and also the quiet of the ocean. He is a born 
boatman, a sailor. He served an apprenticeship 
as a seaman in those juvenile days—learned the 
ways of the sea and the ways of the men who 
love 

The gold rush in Alaska in the 90’s saw this 
adventuresome youth in “the North, seeking 
his fortune, and like many who were there, 
finding it not in ounces of gold, but in the wealth 
of experience and adventure. 

He was there with Rex Beach and saw the 
setting of ‘‘The Spoilers.’”” He was there with 
Jack London, and lived the life of “The Call 
of the Wild.”” One day at the Hollywood hotel 
the past winter, a woman guest of the hotel 
recognized him as a man she had known in 


the sea. 


Alaska. They lived in the same camp, attended 
the same church, whose pastor was “Father 
Tom,” a priest, who looked after the spiritual 
welfare of the miners. Rough ones, some of 
them were, according to Mr. Young, in that 
section. 

And that church, he says, represented the 
best in the Christian religion, for Protestant 


and Catholic alike, free-thinker and the irre- 
ligious, attended that church and helped “Father 
Tom” in his work for the spiritual and moral 
welfare of anybody in that community. And 
“Father Tom,” Mr. Young has told, was not 
of the usual type of minister; he worked with 
the men in the mines with a pick and shovel. 

After Alaska, he lived back along the Pacific 
Coast, from Seattle to Mexico. Mr. Young 
spent some time in the theatrical business, this 
in his early life. He has the germ of the show- 
man, a sort of David Belasco, or a P. T. Barnum. 
Perhaps his vision is akin to that of David W. 
Griffith, movie director. 

His friends recognize that he has the mind 
of the showman. He is a bit spectacular in his 
methods. Business men have said that about 
him. The conservative man would never, or 
let us say perhaps, have built a city where 
Hollywood is. Folk in Miami—business men 
will tell you—did not share the enthusiasm 
about Hollywood that they now have. Only 
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HE MAGNIFICENT $3,000,000 HOLLYWOOD HOTEL on Hollywood Beach is only one of Joseph W. Young’s gigantic undertakings in the process of 
building a beautiful city where no man without his far-seeing vision, ability and unlimited nerve would have dared to face such a stupendous task 





another evidence that Florida is developing 
faster than the average mind can appreciate. 

In his young life Mr. Young was something 
of an-athlete—an all-round one. He was given 
a strong body. Living on the seas developed 
it. He played football, boxed, wrestled—the 
more strenuous sports. He was a bicycle rider, 
taking part in professional races. This, in the 
days of Eddie Bald and the cycling champions 
of that day. 

The automobile came along, and automobile 
racing. The drivers in the early days were the 
men who had pumped the bicycle in the racing— 
Barney Oldfield and men of that type. Mr. 
Young drove racing cars on the Pacific Coast, 
because the lure of fascinating sport was in his 
character—the same lure that now compels him 
to build a city like Hollywood-by-the-Sea. 

And after the days of youth and athletics, 
there came marriage, and finaliy the entrance 
into the real estate business about Los Angeles 
and Long Beach. He saw the drama of the 
development of the later-day California, a rush 
of prospectors that went to that state much 
like the rush of the old gold hunters in ’48. 
Much like, let us say, the rush of prospectors 
to Florida. 

The real estate development of California 
in the environs of Los Angeles was a drama. 
Wealth was created there in land values by the 
rush of people from the Middle West. Handsome 
town sites and subdivisions were laid out. Los 
Angeles became a great city in a few years. 
Great beach cities sprang up for pleasure- 
seekers. Roads were built—California was 
beautified. 

Mr. Young was with the development, and 
did his share of it—as mentioned, at Long Beach, 
Hollywood, Los Angeles and in other points in 
southern California. Then followed experience 
in the mines of Mexico, experience that was 
rich in adventure, and about as profitable as 
one could expect in a country of revolutions, 
where every man who acquires a fraternal order 
sword is a potential general. 

Mr. Young was later in the mining country of 
Arizona. Here he built a town site between 
Globe and Miami, Arizona. There was ad- 
venture there, too, for the I. W. W. and radical 
labor men were there. The whole labor situ- 


ation eventually made business bad. 
Somehow or other Mr. Young was attracted 








by Indianapolis, certainly a city of moderate 
tastes and conservative bearing. Indianap lis 
was healthy, prosperous, growing—a city great 
in industry and transportation. 

He thought this mid-western city would be 
a -central place for real estate operations and 
went there, establishing a business and opening 
several subdivisions. This business was very 
successful. But Indianapolis is a city of moods. 
Winter came on and business slumped. tr. 
Young had a sales force that must be kept busy 
for sales forces are not gathered always when 
one wants them. Lots in the North are not 
sold in the winter months, easily. To keep his 
salesmen busy—that was his problem. 

* * * 

Many Indianapolis people were going 
Miami. They were telling tales about + 
wonderful winter playground here. Mr. You: 
thought he would go to Miami and open son 
subdivisions. That would keep his sales force 
intact during the winter and then he would 
send them back in the summer. 

They came to Florida. Like Caesar, they saw 
and conquered. Florida seemed much richer 
in opportunity than the subdivisions back home. 
But the winter was spent in hard work. Sales 
were fast, furious and successful. The whole 
organization made profit, including Mr. Young. 

And then came the vision of Hollywood-by- 
the-Sea, the purchase of the acres, then planning 
by city experts, the building of streets ani 
boulevards, the hotels, the development of the 
beach, the club house, the golf links, and al! 
the many things of Hollywood-by-the-Sea. 

The first work was done in October, 1921. Ii 
has gone far and beyond the fondest hopes of 
Mr. Young and the men associated with him. 

The sales force has grown miany fold. Th: 
construction force has grown to upwards of one 
thousand men, with the largest road buildin; 
machinery in Florida. Two hundred trucks are 
needed in transportation work. 

Mr. Young, more intimately, is a man oi 
simple tastes. The spotlight does not interest 
him. In many ways he is retiring. Ask him to 
attend a formal dinner and he’ll probably tell 
you that he can’t go—he’s sorry. 

He likes sport. He likes to play golf; not 
with golf itself as the big reason, but with the 
wholesome desire to be with men that he likes. 
He enjoys it as befits a man who has built a 
Continued on page 16 
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Big Bill Edwards—the Unspoiled Favorite 


The most picturesque figure in the New York Municipal Campaign is the candidate for Comptroller, 
running with Mayor Hylan —an outstanding personality of sturdy American 


PORTS, and manly, clean and square-toed 
S sportsmanship were never more popular 

with the people than today. Many of 
Young America’s present-day heroes are the men 
whose names are common to the sporting col- 
umns of the newspapers. Honors and distinc- 
tions in other fields of endeavor may come and go 
and public approbation be but transitory, but 
fame in the sporting world goes on—-like Tenny- 
son's brook—‘“‘forever and ever.” 

I doubt whether there is a single red-blooded 
boy in these United States who has not heard of 
Bill Edwards, the greatest figure in the most 
‘herished dreams of sportdom. He may not 


manhood and ability in. public life 


can, determined to earn his own way through 
college. 

Bill was sent to a military academy at Manlius, 
New York. Here he learned the art of debate, 
the value of athletics in character building, appre- 
ciation of the value of a strict form of discipline, 
and last, but not least: how to obey, that others 
might later obey him. 

After two years at the Academy he entered 
Lawrenceville School in preparation for Prince- 
ton where he matriculated in 1896, already a man 
upon whom the eyes of athletic mentors at the 
College were focused. His record at Princeton 


is an open book. His tastes ran toward law and 
strictly intellectual pursuits. Taking the course 
in law and jurisprudence under Professor Wood- 
row Wilson, he distinguished himself by his high 
marks. He won renown by his success in ora- 
torical contests, being one of the class day ora- 
tors at graduation. A member of the Whig 
Society, a literary organization, and a mainstay 
in student athletics, he graduated with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in 1900. 

Even before graduation, he had established 
an insurance business in New York which he has 


owned and- managed ever since. Like a true 


his hero as an official of the City of New 
, or as a Presidential campaign orator, but 
orm looms gigantic through the vista of 
h’s visions of athletic glory. He is the lad’s 
ple of spiritual sportsmanship. 
To the older youths his fame is haloed in the 
n glow of Princeton’s orange banner. The 
y about this big muscled, hard-boned, right- 
| and captain of the Princeton football team 
ng the line, and by brilliant attacks making 
in the opposing forces, through which others 
t bear the ball and be crowned with the 
ls of victory is still told and retold in every 
rican Academy and University. 
alumni reunions of the sons of Princeton is 
anew the story of how when the team of the 
r, dusty and tired—beaten in all but spirit 
und itself facing the Yale bulldog with the 
against it, Captain Edwards called his 
1 together, his eyes flashing and his courage 
ncible, and inspiring his men with new hope, 
red a kick for the goal and, amid the enthu- 
ic cheering of the sporting world, led his 
to victory as Arthur Poe, who had never 
ced a goal from the field, sent the pigskin 
ng through the air for an eleven to six 
Far up-state to the west in the town of Lisle, 
Broome County, William Hanford Edwards 
born the day after Washington’s birthday 
the centennial year of the nation, 1876. A 
months later, borne in the arms of his mother, 
joined the first rush-line and moved heavily 
inst the mass formation that occupied the 
rounds of the Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
lelphia. His mother was a descendant of Gen- 
eral John Mead, a Revolutionary hero of Con- 
ticut. His father was a direct descendant of 
Jonathan Edwards, the famous New England 
hilosopher, whose book on the freedom of the 
will has been called one of the most remarkable 
lievements known to man. Young Bill Ed- 
rds expanded with the years. Working with 
; father, he learned to scale lumber and gather 
spruce gum from the woods betimes, to do farm 
rk, and received daily lessons in the gentle art 
doing business. Later, flung largely upon his 
vn resources, he mastered the matter of finance 
nd developed that splendid resourcefulness 
which is a characteristic of a red-blooded Ameri- 


ILLIAM H. EDWARDS, Princeton’s Football Hero, recently designated as a candidate for the 
office of Comptroller of the City of New York, served under Mayors McClellan and Gaynor as 
Street Cleaning Commissioner — saving the life of the latter when a would-be assassin shot him on the 


deck of an excursion steamer. Just prior to the entrance of America into the World War, he was ap- 

pointed by President Wilson as Collector of Internal Revenue for the Second District of New York. He 

is now President of the newly-established Police Academy of New York. Probably there is no better- 

known, more universally liked and respected citizen of that great city than “Big” Bill Edwards — the 

man who is always doing something for the other fellow, and never asking favors for himself. The voters 
of New York now have one grand opportunity to “‘come across” for their favorite executive 
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business man, he has always maintained that he 
would rather be great in the business of the 
country than in the politics of the nation. 

In 1907 he was appointed Deputy Street Clean- 
ing Commissioner, being promoted, eighteen 
months later, to the commissionership. He was 
recommended for this position by the officers of 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis. In this capa- 
city he came into contact with other men in the 
department; he shared in the preparation of the 
budget, and fought the battles necessary to secure 
sufficient appropriations for proper wages, proper 
equipment and an old-age pension for his men. 
In his thirtieth year, Bill Edwards laid the foun- 
dation for a greatly improved public service, 
succeeding so well that his work was the object of 
favorable comment among sanitary engineers the 
world over. 

Edwards served under Mayors McClellan and 
Gaynor, and it was in connection with his friend- 
ship for Mr. Gaynor that a notable demonstra- 
tion of his courage was made. I quote from the 
reports of the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission: 

William H. Edwards: aged thirty-three, Com- 
missioner of Street-cleaning, overpowered the assas- 
sin of William J. Gaynor, aged fifty-nine, Mayor of 
the City of New York, Hoboken, N. J., August 9, 
1910. Edwards, standing on the promenade deck 
of the S. S. Kaiser Wilhelm. der Grosse, at the side 
of the Mayor, who had just been shot in the head, 
at close range, threw himself upon the assailant who 
was still facing the group about the Mayor, with 
upraised pistol, and bore him to the deck upon his 
back. As Edwards fell on the top of him, the pistol 
was discharged again and the bullet grazed Ed- 
wards’ left forearm on the under side. Others hur- 
ried to pinion the man's arms, but before they ac- 
complished it, the pistol was discharged a third 
time. Edwards arrested the assailant. The Mayor 
and Edwards recovered from their wounds 


Big Bill never mentions the story to his friends, 
except to say, when he is cornered, that as he 
was bowling the assailant, Gallagher, down to 
the deck and pressing his three hundred pounds 
against Gallagher’s body, trying to remove the 
revolver from the assasin’s hand, he heard Galla- 
gher exclaim profanely, “Six or seven of you —— 
—— —— get off me!” 

A few months prior to the entrance of America 
into the World War, President Wilson induced 
Mr. Edwards to accept the office of Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the second district of New 
York. When the third district was incorporated 
with this, he directed the largest district in the 
country and collected over five billions of dollars 
for Uncle Sam. In the meantime he kept on 
making friends and saving millions for the United 
States Treasury. 

Always busy, he never neglects the humanities, 
and has been active in the raising of funds for all 
sorts of charitable and relief organizations. Dur- 
ing the war he made a survey of conditions and 
requirements in France at his own expense for 
the benefit of the various organizations carrying 
on work in the War Zone. 

Until he was recently designated a candidate 
for the office of Comptroller of the City of New 
York, he has never asked a vote for himself. He 
has given freely of his time and efforts and asked 
only to be allowed to continue his business and 
the work falling to every good Democrat. He 
withdrew from a contest waged for him for the 
position of Sheriff in favor of Al Smith, since then, 
Governor of New York. He accepted the posi- 
tion of president of the Police Academy of New 
York with the understanding that the place 
carried with it no political significance. The 
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logical man for the job, Commissioner of Police 
Richard E. Enright entrusted him to perfect the 
system. In association with Dean Robinson of 
the College of the City of New York, Mr. Eq. 
wards has won favorable attention for the prog- 
ress made in that unique institution. 

Mr. Edwards entered the 1925 campaign the 
same Bill Edwards who came victorious from the 
Yale field years ago. I have seen him on the 
street, in hotels, always with a crowd around him. 
always smiling or giving one of his less usual 
serious looks; always the same Bill Edwards 
whom the people of New York have known and 
admired so long. The same Bill who himself 
lead his men in the attack upon the massed snow 
drifts that buried New York; the same Bill 
Edwards who inspired to patriotic service the 
clerks in the Custom House building; the same 
Bill who won cheers from the Rookies in the 
Police Academy as he laid down the principle 
that an officer should be judged by his applica- 
tion of practical common sense in every crisis. 
Whether in the 7th Regiment or at a public 
meeting, he is always the unchanged, witty and 
adaptable leader of men. 

When the announcement was made that he 
had been designated a candidate for the office of 
Comptroller of the city of New York, there 
flashed through the minds of millions of voters in 
the metropolis of the world a message of ‘cle- 
graphic brevity: 

“Here is our chance to do something for Bill 
Edwards who has done so much for us. Let’s 
not waste the opportunity.” 

And if I am any judge of-men, you may ‘eel 
sure that New York will do itself honor in honor- 
ing Bill Edwards, the unspoiled favorite. 





Florida’s Miracle City—Hollywood-by-the-Sea 


Continued from page 14 


golf links and is planning two more—two of 
the finest in southern Florida. 

Better than golf, perhaps, he likes surf bathing. 
He believes much in the restorative qualities 
of the waters of the ocean. 

He likes life on the boat. He spends his week- 
ends on his yacht, the “Jessie Fay’’—usually 
with his friends; always with his family. In 
fact, best of all, he likes his family. His wife 
and sons—he has three sons—are his best 
recreation. 

He is a man of versatility. He has the touch 
of genius that some men in history have had— 
like Leonardo da Vinci, engineer, artist and 
writer. He has confessed to me that his greatest 
ambition was to be a writer. He knew, as men- 
tioned, Jack London and Rex Beach in the 
north, and has been an admirer of their he-man 
stories. 

“T have lived many stories as thrilling as they 
have told,” he said. “If I could just write 
them!” : 

But who has not lived many stories—and 
how few the writers who have climbed the 
heights of genius. 

Mr. Young is a great organizer—a sales 
executive. Men have told me that he is a 
great manager of salesmen. The director who 


can bring a salesman, in a slump, by a word, a 
story or suggestion, back into real production 
again is the genius of intensive sales work. 

Down on the beach one day, working with the 
dredges that are digging the lakes at Hollywood 
and the basin for the new harbor, dressed in 
rough clothes, Mr. Young said: ‘‘This is the 
work that I like best. This is where the. real 
work of building a city is done.” 

* * * 

And yet one would say that the financial end 
of a big business is the most important. Mr. 
Young has directed the financing of Hollywood- 
by-the-Sea since those early days. And not one 
cent has been borrowed to build Hollywood. 
That has been one of the miracles of southern 
Florida development, the fact of doing all this 
work and not borrowing a cent. The money- 
lenders will tell you that it is wholly abnormal. 
In that time Mr. Young started his own bank, 
the Hollywood Bank and Trust Company, and 
the Hollywood Bond and Mortgage Company. 

Quick decisions have helped Mr. Young. 
He says that the good executive is the fellow 
who makes quick decisions and is right a good 
portion of the time. 

Last summer in Indianapolis a phone call 
from Hollywood told him that the “Broward,” 


a dredge, had burned early that morning in «he 
lakes section. The dredge cost $150,000. It 
meant a big loss to Hollywood in delayed con- 
struction. Certain development was antici- 
pated on the completion of the lake. 

Before noon that day Mr. Young called the 
Ellicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, and 
had ordered a duplicate of the “Broward” and 
another, larger one, the “Palm Beach,” for 
delivery as soon as they could be put in the 
waters of Hollywood. Hollywood now has 
dredge equipment worth more than $600,000. 

Chatting with Mr. Young one day I asked 
him what he thought was earth’s greatest reward. 
He said: “Do your work every day so that you 
can believe every person coming in contact 
with you has been made richer—in money or 
in personal experience—by that contact.” 

Mr. Young like his friends. He likes those 
who stuck with him in the early days of Holly- 
wood. They have been well rewarded, financial!y. 
They have all made money. 

“And they should make money,” said \!r 
Young, ‘“‘because they have given good service. 
They have helped others toward aatenity, 
toward life or investment in Southern Floric«. 
And the greater rewards are to come. Flori a 
has just started.” 
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¢ Affairs in Florida 


FP TAHOUSANDS of people are now moving 
Floridaward every day. We are going 
to take all the readers of the NATIONAL 

\GAZINE to Florida this winter for an ‘extended 
t-y” of six months. For the winter months 
nembers of the editorial staff of the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE will travel about Florida—preceding 
te greater procession of others who are “going 

Florida.” These keen observers will keep in 

ise elbow touch with a development unparal- 

«ed. While we may not all enjoy a winter resi- 

l-nce in the land of flowers and sunshine, we 

» ll know what’s going on. The editorial family 

the NATIONAL will breathe the very atmos- 

ere of the region they are writing about in 

\ 1ich world interest is now so much centered. 

\ou are at least assured of real atmosphere in 

te Florida stories in THE NATIONAL. 

The early autumn indications are that a lively 
interest in Florida will continue to focus in the 
eistern section of the country. The various 
puases of a psychology that dominates in this 

»vement is of national interest. 

Come along with the editor and Mr. Glenn 
long, the young man who has already made his 
mark in newspaper work in Florida, now in 

iarge of our Florida’affairs for the magazine. 

onsider the pages of the Nationa for the 
ming months our open house in Florida, as 
ell as in Boston and New York. ~Our readers 

ill suggest how we can best fit up the winter 

ome pages of the NationaL. And yet, we 

ust not forget to keep the fires burning in the 

ld home up North or the water pipes may freeze, 

ut we will all have a real winter in Florida, so 

» speak. Pack your kit early and we'll all make 

n early start so that we may have a front seat. 


S I recently passed over the Causeway at 
*% Miami and found the celebrated aquarium 
n ruins, making way for a new hotel, I felt a real 
ang of regret. Automobiles were moving along 
n endless caravans with laughing and chatting 
eople, young and old, in their bathing suits en 


here to be seen as they swam about in the briny 
depths. The admission price of twenty-five cents 
was the greatest value ever offered at any sort of 
exhibition in Miami. For hours I have watched 
the fish in that aquarium and even the gruesome 
octopus, squirting his murky poison, became at- 
tractive to me, while the turtles always were 
favorite pets. Here I visioned the depths of the 
Gulf Stream running like a great river through 
the ocean, maintaining a distinct temperature 
so its fish cannot live outside this magic river of 
warmth that washes the shores of Florida and 
makes more northern latitudes habitable. 

The fish seem to take on all the hues of the 
torquoise seas, the glory of the sunset and sun- 
rise and the tints of a rainbow. A visit to the 
aquarium was to me more satisfying than a trip 
in a glass-bottomed boat, looking into the depths 
from a height. Here I saw the fish in action— 
as they live—presented in all the graphic vivid- 
ness of a moving picture. The breath of life was 
in the picture that was given at the aquarium. 
It seemed to me, that I never looked upon the 
deliberate destruction of a building with more 
regret than when I watched the aquarium at 
Miami return to dust. I hope that some day the 
people of Florida will provide for their people and 
visitors from all parts of the world, an aquarium 
that will adequately exploit the value of Florida 
fisheries and give further impetus to the growing 
interest in natural science. 





AP makers have been driven to distraction! 
Changes to the map of Florida have oc- 
curred overnight. New cities, new towns spring 
up as new roads are built and even new counties 
have been created within the past few years. 
While Florida is being put on the map, the map 
is putting Florida in the front row until the Pe- 
ninsular State now looms up as the big thumb 
rather than the forefinger on the map of the 
U.S. A. we used to draw in school. 

In the next issue of the NATIONAL we hope to’ 
present to our readers the first up-to-date map 
that has ever appeared. It will look like a page 
from the old school geography behind which we 
used to hide our heads and chew gum and whisper 
in preparation for the old comedy of ‘A Smack 
in School.” 

Fifteen years ago I made a tour covering every 
county in Florida. Since that time a new county 
has appeared, named in honor of Barron G. Col- 
lier. When this intrepid discoverer declared his 
faith in Florida it started the real wheels of 
financial New York going, geared up to a Florida 
pace. With the spirit of a pioneer he ventured 
far beyond the frontier lines of the fashionable 
East Coast and began developing a productive 
area on the West Coast. The county is named 
in his honor, Collier County, and is located 
where there is a basis for tropical development, 
adding much to the productivity of the state. 
The county seat of Collier County is Everglades, 
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‘oute for an afternoon or late evening dip at the - 


veach. I looked in vain for the throng that 
ised to gather around the aquarium and enjoy 
1 real treat “going fishing.’”’ This aquarium, 
which was provided by Mr. Allison, was one of 
the most interesting in the world—and I have 
seen many aquariums. The fishes of Florida are 
highly colored, and here they were arrayed in all 
their glory. It was an impressive object lesson 
in natural history, for almost every one of the 
large variety of fish of the Florida waters was 








THOMAS A. EDISON IN FRONT OF HIS HOME AT FORT MYERS 
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a gateway to one of the largest areas of fertile, 
productive soil accessible to transportation in the 
world and only comparable to the rich Delta of 
the Nile. 


HE dreams of Henry Disston, maker of law, 
from Philadelphia, and Governor Bickham, 
the reconstruction governor, are being realized 


The scene at Punta Gorda on the beautiful Char- 
lotte harbor, on a moonlight night in July,-re- 
called the picture of that night when Colonel 
Roosevelt made his famous fishing excursion in 
these waters in 1898'to kill devil fish, while the 
Rough Riders were encamped at Tampa ready 
to embark for Cuba. 

The scales of the Silver King ‘give the sem- 














ROYAL PALMS HOTEL, FORT MYERS 


under the constructive policies of Governor John 
W. Martin. How well we remember in the old 
school geography that large dotted area in the 
geographies that seemed to stand out like a blot, 
as distinctive as the Desert of Sahara. It was 
marked “Everglades.””’ Lake Okeechobee, the 
largest lake within the boundaries of the United 
States of America, outside of Lake Michigan, 
still remains in Florida in these piping days 
While the map of Europe has been changed in 
the adjustments following the war, the map of 
Florida has been changed by the magic power 
of peaceful development—without a drop of 
bloodshed in the rapid transition from an isolated 
swamp area to an empire state in the South. 


ENTION Boca Grande and Punta Gorda 

and you think of tarpon fishing and a great 
undeveloped section of the state. The inherent 
love of sport and especially of fishing, makes this 
part of Florida a realm in which Isaac Walton 
would have revelled. The schools of tarpon play- 
ing along the coast of Florida are the big finny 
vandals of the sea that consume the edible fish. 
Catching tarpon does not mean food, but rather 
the conservation of food. Fishermen of Florida 
are delighted when the northerner sportively an- 
nounces that he is “going tarpon fishing.” He 
may never have caught a fish before, but this 
time he is sure of big game, for the great, strong 
fish, who jumps out of the sea and fights for his 
life, furnishes a piscatorial thrill. 

In the shining light of the fin is a flash of 
phosphorescence. The scales are tipped with 
silver and gold and are used as souvenirs when 
dried and printed upon. Tarpons are found in 
schools of from five to one hundred, and vary in 
length from two to six feet. They roll about and 
play like porpoises, on both coasts of Florida. 





blance of armor plate of silver dollars, while other 
scales, tipped with burnished gold indicate that 
the tarpon of Florida is not all for the silver 
standard. 


“Yuat matters most is today—tomorrows 
are made up of todays.” 

This expressed the conservative, but progres- 
sive spirit of one who had seen his faith, day by 
day in the years past, fulfilled in the today in 
Florida. 

Among the men who have taken an important 
part in bringing about the marvellous develop- 
ment of the magic city of Miami, Florida, upon 
which the attention of the entire country now 
seems focussed, none is more outstanding than 
Frank B. Shutts. Colonel Shutts combines in 
his personality the keen intellect of the business 
man, the breadth of culture and training of the 
successful lawyer, the broad vision of the news- 
paper man, and with it all'a rare charm which 
makes him a great force in the community in 
which he lives as well as in the whole of Florida. 

This eminent citizen of Florida was born near 
Aurora, Dearborn county, Indiana, in 1870. At 
the age of sixteen he was graduated from the 
Aurora High School. Determined upon a career 
as an attorney, young Shutts entered DePauw 
University, and in 1892 was awarded the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws. A true native son, he began 
practice in his home town of Aurora where he 
soon built up a loyal and lucrative clientele. 
Coming to the conclusion, in 1910, that the 
State of Florida offered more opportunities for 
his activity, he closed out his business interest 
there and removed to Miami. 

There he organized the firm of Shutts & Bowen, 
one of the largest law organizations in the entire 
South, which, engaged in the general practise, 
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requires the attention and efforts of twenty-five 
lawyers. 

Mr. Shutts is the founder, owner, and pub- 
lisher of The Miami Herald, a newspaper which 
has recently attracted general notice because of . 
the fact that the volume of advertising which it 
carried during the six months period ending 
June 30, 1925, exceeded the volume carried by 
any other newspaper in the United States, or for 
that matter, in the world. But its fame is not 
confined to its financial success. Its editorial 
page and news columns awaken admiration wher- 
ever it is read. 

Colonel Shutts (his military title comes from 
service on a Governor’s staff), is also President of 
the South Atlantic Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, is Director of the First National and 
two other Banks of Miami, President of a Build- 
ing Association and on the Boards of more than 
fifty prosperous corporations. 

A rather stern, but kindly face, a firm and 
determined chin, dark and penetrating eyes that 
look out through tortoise-shell rimmed glasses 
resting firmly upon a rather prominent nose, and 
a neatly parted shock of slightly graying hair are 
the features distinguishing this great personage. 
He is married, and the father of two charming 
daughters. Colonel Shutts spends a few months 
every year at the family summer home at Wiil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts. 

“Just now,” Mr. Shutts asserts, “the eyes of 
America are on Miami, a wonder city, growing in 
size, opulence and opportunity, beyond ihe 
wildest of our early dreams. It must not be 
thought, though, that the recent boom is of 
mushroom origin. It is the natural reaction to a 
process of remarkable development that has been 
in evidence in increasing importance, since I first 
came to the city of Miami—which, like all of 
Florida, is bound to expand, consistently and 
steadily, even if somewhat hysterically and spec- 
tacularly. It is only recently that the American 
people, as a whole, have found Florida, and have 
come to realize the advantages of the Florida 
peninsula as a domicile, for both work and play. 

“Miami is a living protest against the assump- 
tion that the pursuit of health, wealth and happi- 
ness always ends like a bursted bubble—that it 





OLONEL FRANK B. SHUTTS, of Miami, 
prominent lawyer, publisher, and business man 
—one of the real builders of modern Florida. His 
paper, ““The Miami Herald,” is one of the most suc- 
cessful and influential journals in the United States. 
For fifteen years a resident of that wonder-city of 
the South, he has watched its remarkable growth 
with an unwavering faith in its future greatness 
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can only be-a dream—a mirage—a something to 
be always hoped for but never realized. There 
are more prosperous and happy people in good 
health today in Miami, pro rata, than in any 
other community in the world. There is no place 
like it.” 


HE most talked-of-man in the most talked-of- 

state in the Union,” is the title by which 
Governor John W. Martin of Florida is known to 
his constituents. He is a chief executive who 
believes in letting the people of the country know 
about the great ship of state at whose helm he 
stands, and despite his youth—he had not turned 
thirty-five when his gubernatorial candidacy was 
launched—he was catapulted into the gov- 
ernor’s chair. A conspicuous figure at the recent 
Governor’s Conference in Maine, he has already 
become a national figure. 

As a governor he is the exact antithesis of the 
usual politician who has won his office by appeal- 
ing to the passions and prejudices of the people. 

represents—and lets the fact be known—a 
that welcomes, rather than rebuffs capital 
investment. John W. Martin is close to the 
ple and their interests. As the governmental 
of a state that is without debt and has five 
on dollars of cash reserve in the treasury as 
‘ing capital, he is a significant figure and his 
urdy form is familiar to the people in every 
and corner of the Peninsula State. 
’rogress follows good roads—that is the his- 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
(5 Oranron. JOHN W. MARTIN of Florida 
is one of the few native-born Floridians to 
come to that distinction in recent years. Prev- 
ious to becoming Governor he served three 
successful terms as Mayor of Jacksonville. He 
believes that progress follows good roads 


tory of the world—and I would rather see good 
roads in all sections of Florida than any other one 
thing at the present time.”” This was the expres- 


sion of Governor Martin in discussing the factor 


bimself with the problems of the individual 
communities. 


“Every day of the year a man can pick a 
roasting ear in some’section of Florida, and I al- 


Famous Oak Tree in the grounds of the Tampa Bay Hotel under which De Soto is said to have 


made a Treaty with the Indians 


which is becoming the paramount issue of his 
administration—good roads. 

“If we can make Florida easily accessible to all 
America we have nothing to fear in the develop- 
ment of our state. Next to roads I want to see 
good schools, but good schools would be of little 
benefit if they were not readily accessible to all: 
that is why I say roads first. Give any habitable 
portion of the country good roads and good 
schools and its progress is assured.” 

Since taking office the first of the year, Gov- 
ernor Martin has inaugurated a constructive 
policy for Florida that bids well to bring un- 
dreamed of development to the vast virgin terri- 
tory within his state. Of Florida’s 35,000,000 
acres, more than 25,000,000 of which are tillable, 
less than 3,000,000 acres are under actual culti- 
vation. Florida has single counties almost as 
large as the entire amount of its cultivated lands. 
It furnishes more than 90 per cent of the coun- 
try’s supply of grapefruit and yet all the grape- 
fruit trees in the state could be lost in a corner 
of Collier county. 

Florida is a young state as regards develop- 
ment, and in that respect, is a young man’s state. 
About the walls of the governor’s offices are 
ranged the portraits of all the state’s governors 
from the determined, grim-visaged Andrew Jack- 
son down. The youthful incumbent, awake to 
the possibilities that lie within the boundaries of 
his realm, presents a pleasant contrast as he 
walks through those stately halls and salutes the 
beloved Jackson who did more than anyone else 
to make possible the acquisition of Florida. 

Few state executives ever have gone into office 
better known by their state than Governor Mar- 
tin. After three successful terms as mayor of 
Jacksonville, the “Gateway City” of Florida 
which was named in honor of General Jackson, 
the future governor’s friends pointed to the capi- 
tol and told him there was his future business 
office. During the campaign he visited even the 
remotest sections of the state and familiarized 


most did that on the tours that gave me an 
insight into the development needs of our state,” 
he related. 

Governor Martin’s hobby is ‘‘Florida.”’ Gifted 
with the powers of youth, he stands ready to 
work day and night through his administration, 
if necessary, in the interests of good government, 
constructive legislation and friendly relations 
with everyone. 

One of the few native born Floridians to come 
to the governor’s chair in recent years, he radi- 
ates the hospitality of the old South and combines 
it with a program of progressiveness that is one 
of the foremost reasons why outside capital was 
willing to invest $450,000,000 in Florida during 
the past year. 


ANDICAPS and obstacles exist in Florida 

as in any other section of the Globe. They 
are an essential for development. But when 
obstacles are obliterated, then come.the real en- 
joyment of playdays and rest such as every in- 
dividual looks forward to as the ultimate objec- 
tive in life. The people of the United States 
have at last realized that it has within its own 
boundaries a “sun porch” for Uncle Sam’s grow- 
ing population. The fascinations of the famous 
resorts in Europe to which the wealthy have been 
migrating winter after winter are discovered at 
home. The “open air land” which they have 
been seeking as the greatest of all restoratives 
is Florida. . 

Next month we are going ‘“‘visitin’ ”’ to West 
Florida and renew acquaintance with the good 
people of Pensacola, the proud possessor of 
one of the best harbors in the Gulf. 

From Escambia, the western county, on to the 
tier in which Swanee of Swanee River fame is 
located, there is as large an area of land under 
cultivation as in any other part of the state. In 
Leon is located the famous potteries, and large 
deposits of Fuller’s Earth, which goes into the 
making of every automobile. The field and 
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truck crops and production of Irish potatoes, 
to say nothing of counties producing four million 
boxes of fruit each year, the largest area of to- 
bacco production and dairying and live stock, 
West Florida has a real story —I’ll tell the 
world. 


The work that is being done in Florida means 
much to the country at large, for it is the great 
labratory and experimental station for new and 
progressive ideas and development that will have 
a far-reaching influence and may awaken and 
arouse sorre of the sleeping and inbred sections 





COURT OF THE ALCAZAR 


NEx?t month we will print in the NATIONAL 

a full-page up-to-date new map of the State 
of Florida in colors, showing every county and 
city. It is a triumph in map-making by Rand, 
McNally & Company, Chicago, who have watched 
the gay old earth produce new boundary lines 
overnight. The map will be invaluable to cut 
out and preserve for future use. The changes in 
the map of the world the last ten years, has made 
map-makers frantic. No sooner is one color in- 
serted for a country than the area is changed. 
Florida is the only state that is giving them any 
trouble the past year. 

It might be hinted in passing that every reader 
of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE this month should 
see to it that his or her name is on the subscrip- 
tion list as well as the names of his friends whom 
he would like to have informed on Florida. The 
news-stand distribution of the NATIONAL is 
limited. If you want to preserve the most com- 
prehensive and latest comment and symposium 
concerning Florida, see to it that your name is 
entered ai once on the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
subscription list. Three dollars per year, twenty- 
five cents single copy. 


FTER a thorough editorial survey of Florida, 

it was found impossible to do any sort of 
justice to telling the story of the state in any one 
single issue of the magazine, no matter if the en- 
tire contents were devoted to Florida. Conse- 
quently, we have begun one of the greatest serial 
stories in development that has ever illuminated 
the pages of history. We desire the co-operation 
of all the people in Florida in seeing to it that 
their towns, cities and sections are represented. 
We want all the distinctive and picturesque in- 
formation concerning all Florida. On the other 
hand, we want every reader in the north to feel 
that the latch string is out at our Florida head- 
quarters to answer any queries that may be sug- 
gested in reading the story of Florida develop- 
ment month by month. 


HOTEL AT ST. AUGUSTINE 


that are living in the glory of what their ances- 
tors developed. 


AFTER a sweltering night during which the 

trade winds seemed to have lost their way, 
I looked upon a cool sunrise at the ‘‘Miramar”’ 
— Miramar meaning to look to sea. The sun 
rose through the palm trees and it seemed as if 
God had given His brightest colors and hues to 
this Florida sky —- just given them to the flowers, 
birds and fishes. The tropics seem to glow with 
brightness and the rich hues of the tropical birds 
are well set-off by the white attire of the humans 
that all in all makes a symphony of color that 
seems symbolic of the American people. 


NEAR at hand was the hyoia, the race tracks 

and the Everglades. The city fathers were 
busy planning wharfs and docks. Everybody in 
Miami seems to have visions of a city with a 
million population. Little towns like New York 
and Boston do not count. The winter hotels 
were still open, but the dining rooms were closed 
and as a result, we were put to the necessity of 
getting our meals at the soda fountains or lunch- 
ing on milk and crackers. But nobody seemed 
to mind, and the heat made light eating practi- 
cally a necessity anyhow. 


VERY train and every boat brought a new 
influx of strangers. The narrow streets of 
the city were filled with them; the hotel verandas 
and lobbies were transformed into markets where 
strangers traded with one anohter, jotting figures 
and facts on the backs of old envelopes. Every- 
body talked real estate. The restaurants were 
overtaxed and every sort of eating-house seemed 
to be doing a land-office business. There were 
more people in Miami at this time than in the 
rush of winter.. A record of eight million dollars 
of building improvements in one month had al- 
ready been attained before I arrived. Steel sky- 
scrapers were going up like magic. The “rat-a- 


tat-tat” of the riveters, the buzzing of saws, and 
the eternal ring of the hammer, were transform- 
ing the city over-night. The scene recalled to 
my mind memories of the day when the train 
backed into the hotel at the Royal Palms with 
Henry M. Flagler aboard. 


MM at that time, was looked upon as the 

“jumping off place” of Florida, and Flavgler 
was criticised severely for extending his railroad 
beyond Palm Beach. Quite distinctly I remem- 
ber his remark that “A great city will be built 
here.” Itis fitting that the main street of Miami, 
Flagler Street, is now: vying with Broadway ‘or 
world-wide fame. 

Basking in the glory of summer sunsh/1e, 
Miami is now a seething cauldron of activ -y. 
Five steamers laden with tourists were ente: 1g 
the harbor when I arrived. Islands had spr. 1g 
up here and there out of the water, under -1e 
stimulus of the wealth that is flowing into Flor ‘a. 
It costs only fifteen hundred dollars to mak« n 
acre of land in these shallow waters. 


"THE great Causeway, connecting Miami v th 

Miami Beach, was lined with vehicles. 1e 
people “run over’’ to the ocean most every e._n- 
‘h 
to 


ing, but especially on Thursday afternoons, w! 
are the Saturday holidays in Florida, jump 

the water for a cooling swim and hurry bac! 
freshed. I saw more mermaids in motors t in 
ever before. Mack Sennett’s bathing beau es 
and the Atlantic City “Kellermans” are not! ig 
compared with the Miami maids and matron: in 
that long line of “‘motor-driven” peaches. 


c 


[= has been my privilege at one time or anot er 

to visit every section of Florida and to m: et 
and mingle with the people — those born on ‘1e 
soil of the state, as well as those born elsewh« e. 
Florida is becoming like New York City. Nea ly 
every person one meets asks intuitively: “Wh: re 
are you from?” Foreign state societies will soon 
become a feature of Florida as they already «°e 
of New York City. 

But while working heart and soul for Flori:a, 
those who are not natives do not forget the o'd 
folks at home where the winter winds blow 
keenly. They insist that their: fathers aid 
mothers will live longer if they bask during the 
winter months in the sunshine of Florida. Why 
should not this be so? Within the borders of 
Florida flows that stream that has been sung 
about more than often any other river in history. 
Here our own historic “Sweet Afton” flows gently 
to the sea, and the fame of the real Swanee River, 
with its memories, “far, far from the old fol!s 
at home” — up north. 

People everywhere have visioned a place 1n 
which all the tender, sweet sentiments of li‘e 
might be realized; where sunshine warms tle 
heart with the rich and pleasant memories 
life. Florida! The very name brings pictur:s 
of flowers, and flowers express the sweete~' 
thoughts of life. They are connected with tlc 
great moments of every life. They shower the 
petals at births, at christenings, at weddings 
on to the very last. Flowers are the only thit 
that carry the enduring and loving memories 
life from the cradle to the grave. 

Florida, we greet you in the splendor of yo 
sunrise and the glory of your sunsets; in tl 
beauty of your trees and flowers; in the swe 
song of your birds that seem to reflect the smi! 
of a loving Creator; in all of these, O Florida, 
greet you! 
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OCATION means everything to an apart- 
ment or office building in Florida. If lo- 
cated so as to catch the trade winds, a building 
will bring in perhaps fifty dollars more a month 
for each apartment, than it would if this were not 
the case. Perhaps that is the reason why build- 
ings are going higher and higher as the values 
rise in Miami. By living in skyscrapers the 
people benefit from all the balmy breezes of the 
guif stream. 

At Miami, that stretch of land created by Carl 
Fishcr, and on which have been built some of the 
country’s greatest hotels, property is selling at 
fabuious prices. As we rode along the beach, I 
reca!'ed riding over this arid stretch in an auto- 
mob |e with Carl Fisher years before the present 
deve opment began. I remembered that we had 
drivin along by the light of the moon, the head- 
light. extinguished, and that as we rode Fisher 
had old me of the visions which have since come 
true During our drive we passed the tree which 
Jam s Whitcomb Riley planted, and rattled over 
the id Collins Bridge. I lingered at the Pan- 
coas Hotel, where the swish of the waves from 
the .tlantic lulls the guests to slumber. 

T e great canals and houseboats made it seem 
like Venice. A concrete boat-house served as 
acl: », and the members played host to the many 
visit rs from the North. A five hundred foot 
freig iter—one of the largest afloat—was that 
day inloading her cargo at Miami Beach. To 
faci’ -ate the passage of these great ships, a new 


cha: 1el is being dug. 
[* he great bay to the left of Miami, Colonel 

( ,ethals, builder of the Panama Canal, was 
plar ing a harbor to allow the ocean liners to 
tou at Hollywood. This development is an 
exa: ple of what the genius and vision of one man 
can lo. J. W. Young little thought, when he 
can to Florida from Indiana, and took up his 
resi once at Hollywood, that he had created and 
nan da town that would, within a few years, 
bec: ne famous the world over. But such is the 
pow r of advertising and exploitation. 

R ding from Miami to historic Fort Lauder- 
dak. we passed through one succession of sub- 
diviions after another. Already there were 
stre ts and other improvements, and the little 
houses of the real estate dealers, inviting the 
people to buy, were conspicuous. In some cases 
the lots were all sold even before the real im- 
provements began. Picturesque Fort Lauder- 
dale has witnessed a great development recently 
and is now a center for tourists. 

Here, at the bend of the river, tarpon fishing 
ispopular. Just over a sandy bridge is the ocean, 
boriered with tiny houses. Everybody’s pur- 
pose here seems to be to get a house “‘beside the 
sea’ Little houses in the midst of swamps 
soon become the center of Florida cities — for 
Such is the magic transformation going on 


throughout the peninsula. 
[ Florida, as elsewhere, it is agreed that Peter 
'. Knight is the man responsible for the ideas 
tha: have proved a magnet in bringing capital 
an’ development forces flowing into Florida. A 
Floridian since 1884, he became a resident of 
Tapa in 1889. As a member of the Florida 
leg slature, he started an idea and has attended 
an been actively interested in the proceedings 
of very legislative session in the State since that 
tir As a conservative, he has witnessed the 
tri-mph of his ideas with regard to public affairs 
an. still remains a conservative, declaring that 
hi: life-work, as he sees it, is to keep Florida on a 
So nd basis. 


The early purpose of having a constitutional 
prohibition against the imposition of income, in- 
heritance, franchise or corporation taxes, or of 
any tax whatsoever on intangibles, has been 
realized. The fact that Florida is a state with- 


The eminent lawyer of Florida, Peter O. Knight, 
was born in Freeburg, Pennsylvania, and comes 
of sturdy old Dutch stock. Gifted with plenty 
of energy and native ability, he took his degree 
at Valparaiso University, Indiana, where he 








ON THE BANKS OF THE INDIAN RIVER, 


out income or inheritance taxes is one of the facts 
that has caused wealth to flow into its limits. 
Peter O. Knight doesn’t believe in a multiplicity 
of laws such as Congress and the other states have 
been passing, and he has no faith in any system 
whereby the survival of the fittest is interfered 
with. Today a part of the population and in- 
vestment money is finding its way into Florida, 
indicating that his forecast of the situation, 
reached when a youth, was correct, and that his 
purpose to serve the interests of all classes by 
preventing the passage of laws to butcher capital 
and penalize the business man have not been 
without their results. . 


P#tER O. KNIGHT of Tampa, one of the country’s 
leading corporation lawyers today, was a Florida 
pioneer. He has been a member of the state 
legislature, and takes a prominent part in the poli- 
tics and public affairs of his adopted state 
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proved an efficient student. With the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws in his valise in 1884, came the 
spirit of adventure. Still a youth, he determined 
to go to the South and made his way on a slow- 
going freighter from New Orleans to Florida. 

Landing at Fort Myers in 1884, when Florida 
was a veritable wilderness and jungle, he decided 
to begin the practice of law. The old fort was a 
wild place—the rendezvous for the bad men of 
the Caribbean, but young Knight held his own 
even with the notorious “Bill Slaughter,’ who 
packed a pistol and insisted on “‘pulling fingers.” 
In return for his services to the community, 
young Knight was elected mayor of the town, 
and later sent to the legislature, for he had been 
a political leader long before he was old enough 
to vote. 

In Tallahassee he was made chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the lower house. From 
the start he was frankly a believer in co-operative 
development and recognized capital as Florida’s 
great need. As president, vice-president or 
director of nearly every large enterprise devel- 
oped in Tampa, he has made a marvelous record 
of constructive work. 

During the war he was called upon to straighten 
out the complications of the Hog Island project, 
generally considered the most stupendous enter- 
prise in the history of war times. Recognized as 
a man of vision and practical ideas, when Peter 
Knight starts something, it seems to go straight 
to its destination. 

“No one need have any fear for the funds 
properly invested in Florida,” the imperturbable 
“Pp. K.” says. “I never bought anything in 
Florida that I lost money on. Invariably it 
has been the selling of Florida land that has cost 
me money. I am an irredeemable optimist, but 
I am still a conservative and feel that this is no 
time for wild speculation. One must look be- 
neath the surface of things—see what the soil 
will produce, for that, in the last analysis, sup- 
ports the people. Is there anything that sur- 
passes Florida climate?” ‘ 

At his handsome home I looked upon a lux- 
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uriant tropical garden one hundred square feet. 
Four years ago this was barren waste. Now it is 
covered with palms twenty-five feet high, a foot 
in diameter, as well as a profusion of vines—a 
rich tropical setting such as would not be pos- 
sible elsewhere in less than twenty years. 


means that keen wits and inventive ingenuity 
can devise, is helping to sell Florida lands these 
days. And perhaps no more important factor 
is at work than the aerial camera. 

Time was when real estate men drew plots 
and on their imagination to sell their prospects. 


ee 


inspiring picture to see John D., Sr., putting for 
par. Every morning during the winter he plays 
eight holes. When I was following him one day 
I asked him if he did not have to calculate on the 
wind, before he had made what proved to be a 
magnificent drive. 

“No,” he replied, in his soft, gentle 
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ie VIEW OF MIAMI SHORES ESTATES, a real estate development to the north of Miami, at the head 
of Biscayne Bay. The airplane is now playing a leading part in the selling campaigns of the big companies. Photo- 


graphs of actual properties, taken from a mile up in the air, give a true picture of the physical aspect of the surroundings 


“Our great handicap is that things grow too 
easily,” he laughed. ‘Florida has now reached 
the point where it should never again know hard 
times. Assured of a great tide of visitors every 
winter, these visitors are recruiting a virile citi- 
zenship. Even those who come to scoff often- 
times remain residents. The faith of the 
people is in the soil and the climate. A combi- 
nation of good soil and pleasant climate is the 
thing that spurs men on to development and 
achievement.” 


as 


ACK in the early “nineteen hundreds,” there 

was a joke to the effect that real estate in 
Florida was not measured by the acre, as else- 
where, but by the gallon. But twenty years 
after, in the light of the astounding interest in 
the development of the “Flower State,” it is 
pretty clear that the “joke” is on those who 
failed to go South in those halcyon days and 
buy up a few buckets of that same water! 

In any event, about seven out of every ten 
persons going down to that marvelous land buy 
property, according to the statistics of the well- 
informed. That is due, primarily, to the fact 
that Florida and human nature are, by the grace 
of God, what they are. But secondarily to the 
further fact that real estate is now a competently 
organized profession, making use of ultimate, 
up-to-the-second methods. 

Publicity, the hand-maiden of sales, in all her 
fast developing career, never showed to better 
advantage than in the portrayal and presentation 
of the opportunities now offered by Florida. 
Incidently, that’s why the world knows and 
talks Florida these gladsome, current days. 
Every modern utility, contrivance and device, 
every possible advertising leverage, every ultra 


The lurid portraiture of the old-type land sales- 
man had its counterpart in the highly-colored 
“bird’s eye’”’ scenic which added wondrous effects 
existent only in the hopes of the master real 
estate promoter and on the palette of his hireling 
artist. But they do differently and better these 
days. “Truth in advertising” finds a valued 
ally in the camera-birdman. The big-scale sales 
organization of the newer and more ethical school 
rely more and more on facts and upon provable, 
touchable, seeable facts. 

Today your artist is a photographer who goes 
in his airplane to make “‘movies” or “stills” of 
the entire landscape. Every item comes up 
with fidelity. The camera does not lie. There 
is no exaggeration, no hyperbole. So the buyer 
sees things as they are and in true perspective. 

It is safe to say that in and about Miami this 
new aerial artistry is attaining its greatest stat- 
ure. More and more do vast organizations de- 
pend upon the camera’s eye to sell what other- 
wise cannot well be shown or seen. Map mak- 
ing from the sky has attained such perfection 
that it is virtually a science within a science and 
of tremendous value to civic authorities, land- 
scape specialists and» a hundred others in the 
great composite of factors making for present 
big-scale realty development—the way the 
Florida boys do things! 

Again science and invention score. 


THE long train of yellow cars backing into the 

Hotel Armond pass the threshold of “‘Cave- 
ments,” the winter home of John D. Rockefeller. 
For years he has been an enthusiast concerning 
Florida. It permitted him to continue his golf 
and exercise in the open air, which he insists has 
prolonged his life for four score years. It is an 


voice with a smile, “sometimes we cal- 
culate and deliberate too much. I just 
hit the ball—that’s all.” 

Rain or shine, attired sometimes in 
sweater, sometimes without, he makes 
his round at eighty-five, proving that 
eight holes a day keeps the doctor 
away. The sixth hole is his most diffi- 
cult, and, strange to say, it is his favor- 
ite, a dog-legged hole with a v-shape 
stretch of woods, pushing out in the 
greens. When he attempts to drive over 
the trees he loses his ball, but when he 
makes it in a straight drive, he throws 
his hat in the air, just like a boy whose 
side has won the ball game. It i! 
him about an hour and a half to n 
the round, and he covers a distan 
several good-sized miles. If he n 
the eight holes in fifty, he is happy 
if he doesn’t make it, he is happy ‘us 
the same, for John D. Rockfeller ; 
middle 80’s is an irredeemable optimis 
world-farred philosopher and ph! 
thropist who has discovered that 
is the real thing to keep the do 
away. 

And, mind you, he discovered F| 
as a permanent winter home some \ 
ago, along with William Jennings B 
and other notables. He had the Fl 
fever before it struck Miami. 


WO years ago I fell under the spell of Co 
nut Grove. In the restful grounds of 

mouth Church, with Reverend J. Del 
Kuykendall, I had a glimpse of old Mex:co 
Except for the fact that prayers and ser 
were not always a matter of schedule, it see: 
like any other church— but boys and 
playing in the walled garden, garden parties 
events going on every day, made it seem like 
real home. Cocoanut Grove enjoys distinct 
as a literary and artistic center. Near at hi 
is the beautiful home of Mrs. Augustus St. G: 
dens,. widow of the famous sculptor. On | 
rolling slope, leading up from Biscayne Bay. 
“Marymount,” the home of the late Willi 
Jennings Bryan, so named in honor of his wif 
The slender and graceful palms and the spacious 
lawn of this retreat were much more to the liking 
of Bryan than the sequestered Serena Villa 
their previous Florida home. Not far away 1 
Rossmoore, the home of Admiral Albert Ross, 
who revels in the familiar tang of the salt sea 
breezes as he paces the walks in his garden which 
he wrought from the sands of the sea. Close by, 
too, is El Jardin, the most imposing millior 
dollar estate of John Bindley, the Pittsburg st 
contractor. There are many other impos: 
residences being built at areoplane speed. 

Conversations center on homes in Florida. 
is one of their diurnal topics for discussion. 
réady General Will H. Hays has cast his eyes 
southward and is planning a winter home in ‘ 
“Jand of flowers.”” Bascom Slemp, former sec- 
retary to President Coolidge, is even busiy 
engaged in arousing interest in the development 
of Key Largo. William M. Butler, Senator from 
Massachusetts, chairman of the Republican \a- 
tional Committee, and a close friend to President 
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Coolidge, is also interested in Key Largo. Judge 
Alton B. Parker, candidate for President on the 
Democratic ticket in 1904, has been for some 
years developing an area at Moore Haven, on 
the banks of Lake Okeechobee, and is now plant- 
ing Australian pines and other shade trees to 
ornament the tract which fronts upon the lake. 
The judge, a pioneer of Florida, has been working 
for some years to obtain complete water control 
of his tract. When he has completed the project 
he has in mind, it will be possible to control the 
water, SO that it can be drawn off when too plen- 
tiful, or supplied when needed for irrigation 
purposes. 


\ HEN Charles M. Raphun appeared, at- 
tired in white linen, with his wife and 
family, at the National Moose Convention, he 
arried with him the smile of a man who has 
ieved. He had discovered Florida after a 
ng residence and was now returning to his 
‘thplace and to visit the scenes of his youth, 
en he first aspired to succeed his father, who 
"is a government official. Then, as a lad of 
rteen, the call of adventure made him join the 
y and he sailed before the mast, finding life 
in the forecastle on the high seas a real Univers- 
v of Hard Knocks. 
Later, as a trumpeter in the United States 
my, he blew the bugle with such charm that 
would make the birds sing in the trees, as 
vell as bring comrades to mess. As a lieutenant 
‘ing the Spanish American war he established 
record of a veteran. When America entered 
World War in 1917, he served as company 
imander in the advanced area in France. 
this he modestly remarks: 
‘I never attracted a medal except the Victory 
lallion, and everybody has one.” 
in his visit to the old home town, the fact that 
had with him his wife and four beautiful 


HARLES M. RAPHUN of St. Petersburg, who 
has been doing field work for the Order of 
Moose for eighteen years, is one Florida booster 
who believes in keeping his feet on the ground. The 
town of Pomello, which he is developing along 
original lines, is attracting attention. 


children, from eight to oné and a half years, was 
a pronounced distinction. They are all natives 
of Florida and Georgia, and were proud of it. 

Charlie Raphun has been in field work for the 
Moose fraternity for eighteen years and, still 
active, he is a builder from the word “go!”’ He 
had ups and downs like many of the old pioneers 
in Florida, but when he struck the lodestone that 
led on to success, he knew how to follow it, and 
launched a reasonable priced town development 
at Pomello, a town named after the famous 
grapefruit. His operations attracted attention 
throughout the United States because he managed 
to make money for himself and his friends. Asa 
personal friend of governors and men of affairs 
in the state, he knows his “Florida” through and 
through. 

At the age of fifty he has developed a new idea 
of establishing a country club, covering a hun- 
dred and sixty acres, open to all comers at 
forty cents a year, which is the old story of the 
nimble sixpence, the lowest rate for any country 
club in the world. Plans provide for forty thou- 
sand members at a total cost of two dollars per 
member for five years. It’s a hit! 

While Raphun has a lot of sport hearing his 
name pronounced, he emphasizes the last syl- 
lable “fun,” he certainly has that jollity of spirit 
of one who insists on being happy as the world 
goes on. 

Located at St. Petersburg for some time past, 
he naturally feels that Florida is the premier 
place on earth for having a home and rearing a 
family. 


IS the record-breaking stride of Florida to the 

fore it would appear that a little thing like 
the nicknames of boom cities might have been 
overlooked. But it was not. Every blessed one 
of them prides itself on its fitting nickname. 
We have the Sunshine City, the City of Palms, 
the Magic City, and many others quite as sug- 
gestive—and now comes the latest entry for 
honors—The Courtesy City. 

Many, many years ago, as the story books put 
it, there arose far out on the promontory that 
jutted out into the northeast quadrant of Char- 
lotte Harbor a little fishing hamlet called Trabue. 
Some years later the hardy fisher folk on the Bay 
bethought them that a more suggestive title 
would the readier identify their village. And so 
Punta Gorda came into existence and then again 
went to sleep. 

Some forty years ago a new railroad found its 
way into Punta Gorda from a junction upstate 
and the town again awoke—but only for a short 
time, as the sturdy fishermen that inhabited the 
community had not the vision to forsee the 
Florida of today—they went back to fishing. 

Then came the-East Coast activities, closely 
followed by the awakening of the West Coast. 
The gentle fisher people down at Punta Gorda 
shook their hoary heads in holy horror—not 
wishing to be aroused from their dreamless slum- 
ber. But the march was on and progress stalked 
onto them. New blood came into Punta Gorda 
—new enterprises were quickly formed—new en- 
ergy—new forces began their operations. And 
the result was—or is—a new Punta Gorda. 

One of the first delegations to be entertained 
in the new-old city by the new Chamber of Com- 
merce, upon leave taking complimented the en- 
tertainment committee on its hospitable treat- 
ment of the visitors—its thoughtfulness—its un- 
usual courtesies. So there came the slogan or 
nickname for Punta Gorda—The Courtesy City! 

Now where is this Courtesy City? Due east 
from the tail of Texas, across the Gulf of Mexico, 


is the entrance to a sheltered harbor; or to more 
easily locate it, two hundred miles north of 
Havana, Cuba, is this watergap, known as Boca 
Grande—a quarter-mile channel, forty-five feet 
deep, that leads into Charlotte Harbor, at the 
head—or neck—of which stands Punta Gorda, 
the Courtesy City. Thus, also, as the important 
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Every bride knows what these are. Orange blos- 
soms are given as the State flower of Florida 


city on the Harbor, it becomes the Golden Gate 
of the Gulf. 

Punta Gorda is the county seat of Charlotte 
County, which is distinguished for having more 
coast line than any other Florida county. Its 
soil is ideal for growing vegetables; in this county 
are grown the finest pineapples in the state; its 
citrus culture equals any in Florida; its natural 
harbor is a veritable heaven for fishermen; and 
it is renowned as the home of the Silver King 
Tarpon. 

The Courtesy City is at the junction of the 
Dixie Highway and the far famed Tamiama 
Trail, the latter following the West Coast down 
to Naples and thence across the state to Miami. 
It is now in the throes of rebuilding—installing 
modern city improvements—tearing down and 
building up. To care for the winter tourists it 
needs additional hotels and other housing. Tem- 
porarily it will install a thousand tents for tran- 
sient accommodations. It needs tradesmen and 
small truck farmers. Being the largest shipping 
point of fish, including the much beloved pom- 
pano—aquatic food is assured. It needs every- 
thing else: 


URING one of his busy afternoons, Arthur 
Brisbane called me into a drawing room of 

an express train moving swiftly up the Hudson. 
He had just dispatched the copy for his column 
by wire at Poughkeepsie, the last stop. In a few 
hours his words were before the eyes of many 
million newspaper readers from coast to coast 
and lakes to gulf—and in Cuba. The drawing 
room looked like an editorial den just before 
“going to press.”” “Thirty was on the hook,”’ as 
they say when the last piece of copy was ready. 
The typewritten pages, wide-spaced, were orna- 
mented with a big fat blue pencil, which Arthur 
Brisbane carries close over his heart in his upper 
left-hand pocket, while in the right-hand pocket 
is the nook where the big-horned spectacles are 
stowed away—always available. Through these 
spectacles Arthur Brisbane sees things, and re- 
views the copy which he dictates with the same 
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precision as he turned out copy when he won the 
commendation of the distinguished Charles A. 
Dana of the New York Sun, then the Nestor of 
newspaper editors. 

Brisbane’s column is entitled “‘Today,”’ graphic 
paragraphs infused with the spirit of today. 
Fathoming the minds of the people, he seems to 
know today what they want to read tomorrow. 

“T go to press three times a day—three differ- 
ent stories every day, to supply the various news 
services. It is all in the day’s work of a news- 
paper man”’—said the veteran, putting away his 
spectacles deliberately. 

I marvelled how he did it all, but he seemed to 
make no more fuss about writing a column than 


RTHUR BRISBANE, world-famous Editor, 

who has a larger reading public than any 

man in the world, is part owner of a Florida 

island, though he says that as a rule he don’t 

like islands—preferring to be where he can 
walk ashore 


a young girl writing a letter of thanks for gradu- 
ation bouquets. A newspaper man to his finger 
tips, Arthur Brisbane remains a reporter—ob- 
server—mental and physical for the people in 
the broadest sense of the word. What his eyes 
do not see, his “inner subconscious brain” ap- 
pears to observe, and he has a way of putting it 
in words, incisively and complete, so that “the 
who buys his paper, “whether he runs or walks, 
may read.” 

Gathering up the fragments of copy, including 
some left-over paragraphs, and folding a bit of 
copy paper and putting it into his pocket for 
emergency, he began talking in those staccato 
words and positive, quick-worded sentences that 
have established his fame as a master of dic- 
tion. The distinguished editor was not immune 
from the subject uppermost in the minds of 
many millions of people. 

“Why Florida? Is it a dream?” 

“Florida is not a vision, but a newly discov- 
ered reality,” he replied. ‘The Constitution 
provided that the first president should be in- 
augurated on the 4th of March following the 
election of the first Tuesday in November. It 
has been so going on ever since. That was to 
provide time for the electors in remote states to 
reach Washington in stage coaches or on horse 
back and perform their constitutional function 
of declaring the president elected prior to the 
date set for inauguration. Now with the mod- 
ern methods of communication and travel, a 
president could be elected on Tuesday and in- 


augurated the next day if necessary. Florida has 
fallen heir to the awakening of what the trans- 
portation of tomorrow may provide. It is now 
only thirty or forty hours by rail from the homes 
of eighty million people. The time is coming 
when a business man can close his desk in New 
York Saturday noon and be at Palm Beach or 
Miami for dinner that night. Five or six hours 
would be ample time to make the journey by 
airplanes, according to the present rate of speed. 
That’s the explanation of ‘Why Florida?’ ” 

Even after the train whistled for the station, 
where he was to leave for a Sunday outing, he 
continued talking about Florida. 

“Yes, I joined some others in buying an island. 
It was declared a good purchase but I don’t like 
islands. I always want to be where I can walk 
ashore, but with the development of airplanes, 
islands are no longer remote and are as accessible 
as far-away homes with automobiles. The world 
is being re-discovered these days and Florida is 
one of the first on the list. Many people in 
New York, or anywhere within the radius of 
eighty million people in the North, will follow 
the impulse to take a flight to Florida in a few 
hours, some day in the future, to escape an on- 
coming blizzard from Alaska, predicted by the 
weather bureau. 

“There was a time when people did not think 
a summer vacation necessary, counted only as a 
luxury for the few. Now it is a general rule. 
Today people have come to see that a winter 
vacation is even more important for the same 
reasons. I can see a reason ‘why Florida’ with- 
out making invidious comparisons. Every sec- 
tion or portion of the United States serves some 
purpose for the people of the nation. The in- 
creased circulation of newspapers, magazines, to 
say nothing of broadcasting and the radio is 
bringing up the average of general information 
among the people concerning the material ad- 
vantages of the world at large. 

“The returning traveler from Florida is telling 
his story to neighbors and friends, much of which 
is confirmed in the newspapers and from other 
sources. The friend who is ‘just back’ never 
stops telling about his trip. Advance in values 
which has brought wealth unexpectedly—only 
another turn of fortune’s wheel. It is an inhe- 
rent American instinct to take a chance and 
gamble now and then. This impulse is stimu- 
lated in Florida because no one knows just where 
the rise in land values will end, nor can anyone 
estimate accurately the result of the exodus from 
northern and southern states, which begins with 
the first tingle of cold weather and increases as 
the radiators begin to snap.” 


[\ 1912 a young man who had graduated from 
Lafayette College in Indiana, Hoosier-born, 


made up his mind to go to Florida. He launched 
into business at St. Petersburg and was soon 
recognized as one of those quiet, energetic, level- 
headed young men, who knew how to carry ovt a 
plan and not get excited about it. Chosen presi- 
dent of the St. Petersburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, he was later elected president of the Flor- 
ida Development Board and State Chamber of 
Commerce. His is a real record of service. 

As president of the Rotary Club, a member of 
the Tarpon Club and a bank director he proved 
that he was the man who knew how to direct 
public and business affairs. The volume of his 
retail building supply business has reached the 
figures of two million dollars a year. All the 
success is not to be compared with the joy and 
pleasure that Herman Dann had in constantly 
doing something for his home town and state. 


— 


ERMAN DANN, prominent business man of 

St. Petersburg, is President of the Florida 

Development Board and State Chamber of 

Commerce, and a real business-like “‘booster’’ 

for the siate, who bases his propaganda upon 
the solid foundation of real material values 


In chatting with him concerning the Flori 
situation, the thoroughly rugged idealism 
Herman Dann was indicated. 

“After all, the great story of Florida is the 
story of her people, and not of her soil, climat< 
nor geographical or natural advantages. Whe: 
a person decides to cast his lot in Florida and be- 
come part and parvel of this glorious state, he 
catches a new vision, like St. John, and sees a 
“new Heaven and a new earth.” Best of all, he 
believes in his vision so completely that he c: 
impart this vision to others, who comes to Florid 
to scoff and remain to praise.” 

Taking off his hat, he revealed an auburn 
complected, blue-eyed young man of thirty-si 
who has that quiet manner that impresses y« 
that he thinks. 

“T have seen young men,” he continued, “‘id 
sons of the rich, others occupational wanderer 
who had never found their particular niche « 
usefulness to society, who find it in Florida an 
become ideal American citizens. I have ha 
young men with the faith and fire of crusader 
burning in their eyes, tell me with profound cor 
viction that Miami will be greater than Ne\ 
York in fifty years, and they believe what the 
say. As long as Florida has people of such fait! 
and determination, I naturally believe it is th 
best place to live on the face of God’s green eart! 
So long as all believe this of Florida Florida’ 
growth and development will go vigorous! 
forward.” 
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The Modern Discovery of Florida 


The oldest of the States, that already boasted a flourishing colony when the ‘‘Mayflower’’ sailed into 
Plymouth Harbor, that was well known in Spain and in England years before New England was 
ever heard of, after three hundred years of near-oblivion leaps suddenly into the limelight 


CHOOL histories credit Ponce de Leon with 
S having been the original explorer of Flor- 

ida—the date of his landing, Easter Sunday, 
1513. The fountain of Eternal Youth which he 
sought was barricaded by a bulwark of tropical 
foliage and, as he gazed at the profusion of 
bright flowers, he realized that there was only 
one name appropriate for the land he had blun- 
dered upon while seeking the Isle of Bimini, 
seeking the erstwhile booze haven that has be- 
come famous since the 14th Amendment. The 
shore line, kissed by the Gulf Stream, was named 
“Florida”—the land of flowers—the only state 
or nation that has ever carried the enduring 
suzgestion of floral splendor and beauty. 

‘he credit of being the original discoverers 
of Florida belongs to John Cabot and Amerigo 
Vespucci in 1497, five years after Columbus 
discovered the land named for Amerigo Vespucci. 

In the thirteenth year of the fifteen hundreds, 
Ponce de Leon was roaming over the Florida 
beaches and struggling through the jungles, 
and Narvaez left a record of landing in Tampa 
Biy in 1528, so that only fifteen years had 
el .psed between the discovery of the East Coast 
at St. Augustine by Ponce de Leon and the West 
Coast by Narvaez at Tampa in 1528. 

The modern discovery of Florida took place in 
125, although during the intervening centuries 
there has been a lure to this land of sunshine that 
has made it a tropical magnet for people of the 
United States. 

As the population of the country increases by 
nearly a million every year, and the wealth of 
the country expands by the billions, the people 
are learning to play and to make the most of the 
span of years allotted them. That little plot of 
yellow on the map, reaching out like a giant 
southward-pointing finger, has become the great- 
est recreation “pier” of the greatest nation in 

istory. It is the winter Riviera of the western 

mtinent as Nice, Monte Carlo, Italy, the north 

ores of Africa and the Mediterranean are to 
Europe. It already has the social stamp of 
approval of all classes in America and possesses 
he eclat of an assured popular interest that is 
weeping over the country like a tidal wave. 

Although the area of Florida is larger than 
that of New England, or even the empire state 
of New York, it has remained until this day one 
of the largest sections of America to be devel- 
oped by the intrepid American pioneer. 

In the hottest days of the summer of 1925, I 
made a pilgrimage to the land of Ponce de Leon. 
ly friends raised their eyebrows when I divulged 
my. plans. 

“Florida in the summer time!” they ex- 

laimed. ‘You must have lost your mind to 

think of leaving New England in the summer for 

the torrid tropical zone.” 
* x * 

After a day at Havana, the entrance to Florida 
was made by way of Key West. Here I found 
‘the real key to the situation,” and began my 


investigations by building from the bottom up— 
from Key West on to Jacksonville and Pensacola 
to the west. The boat had scarcely touched the 
quay before I felt that Florida, indeed, had the 
key to the financial chest of the country. In the 


of the sunrise of youth, as well as the glory of the 
sunset of life. 

Even Andrew Jackson, himself a provisional 
Governor of Florida, after he had fought the 
Seminole Indians in the Everglades of Florida, 
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tender witcheries of turquoise seas, washing the 
coral strands, I began to understand the lure 
that held the Spanish conquestidors and explor- 
ers to this latitude. This, indeed, was the Treas- 
ure Island, where Captain Kidd buried his booty. 
Years of search had failed to reveal the bullion 
taken from the Incas and the Aztec. But here 
were the golden sands that were yielding for- 
tunes, greater than all the mines of gold in the 
rush of ’49 and the Klondike combined. 

After a tour of Florida from tip to tip, and 
coast to coast, I have come to the conclusion 
that the value of real estate in Florida is based 
vpon location. The intrinsic worth of the land 
as a productive factor is not always of first con- 
sideration. In the barometer indicating prices 
it is the old story of supply and demand. They 
are selling locations and ocean fronts where balmy 
breezes blow three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year and afford a retreat from the icy 
blasts of the north to eighty million people, all 
located within forty-eight hours of this marvel 
of climate. 

Here ocean, sunshine, gulf stream, and climate 
work in conjunction as at no other one spot 
on earth, and though God only made so much of 
it, everybody seems to dream of sometime having 
a home in Florida in which to enjoy the splendor 


THE CITY GATES OF ST. AUGUSTINE, OLDEST TOWN IN UNITED STATES 


was compelled for once to admit defeat. The 
Indians in their beautiful natural retreat were 
unconquerable. He insisted that Florida, pur- 
chased from Spain, was one of America’s most 
important territorial acquisitions. This, follow- 
ing the acquisition of an empire from France— 
the Louisiana Purchase—was a startling state- 
ment, but it has been fully justified in recent 
years. 
* * * 

Nearly every individual in America dreams of 
sometime owning a home in Florida. When and 
where are the only important questions that re- 
main to be settled. Americans with their modest 
interest-bearing savings deposits, who shudder 
at the thoughts of approaching winter, have con- 
cluded that they can live in Florida and save 
fuel in the winter, as well as the more wealthy at 
fashionable and exclusive resorts. There is a 
fascination for young and old alike in the roman- 
tic vision of palm trees and tropical foliage that 
the mind’s eye conjures as we sit around the 
hearth or hug the snapping radiators in the chill- 
ing blasts of long wintry days. 

The Americans love sunshine! It is a reflec- 
tion of their inherent optimistic inclinations. 
Florida, with its ever-shining sun, seems to be 
the acme of their hopeful dreams. From — 
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point of the compass the people of the nation 


are streaming toward the sun-kissed peninsula. 
The rush to the oil fields is nothing in comparison. 
Every boat sailing to Florida is packed to the 
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Winter train service on all the rail 
resumed in summer, 

Cuba, 


and many go to 


‘The Pearl of the 
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» of the good steamer Pas/ores, on 


which | made 
late Pre 

coastwise 
like a 
the 
struck the 
in the 
breezes 
Great 


the trip from Panama with the 
ident Warren Harding, was a line of 
world 
nodern Spanish Armada, sailing toward 

We moment we 
Gulf Stream, called ‘‘God’s radiator 
ocean.”” The warm mists and balmy 
make the tight little island of 
Britain habitable in the latitude of Lab- 
the decks like a soothing 
breath that gave a cooling charm to summer seas 
of the 

Skirting the coast of Florida and the low sky 


i 
teamers that looked for all the 


South. were aware the 


which 


rador, swept across 


outh. 


line, a procession of steamers, our own leading 
the way, plowed toward the Spanish Main. As 
we passed the palatial residences with red tile 

Palm Beach, we turned realtors and 
taking options on residences and selling 
them on 


roots 
began 
the vessel with the same 
are 
We were buying, 
so to speak, castles in Spain, but the castles we 
looked upon had firm foundations in the coral 
rock of Florida, which the billions of little insects 
have been building for ages past. 

As we passed Miami, the sky line of the magic 
city loomed before us. The sight of a tower built 
by Governor James Cox of the Daily News 
brought visions of the Custom House Tower in 
Boston. Great winter hotels stood out like mon- 
uments of the pleasure days of winter joys. The 
dome of the Flamingo flashed like a great dia- 
mond in the searching ray of the sun. The blue 
turquoise sea washed upon the coral reefs. Blue 
turquoise skies, with alternating gorgeous sun- 
sets and sunrises, made the tour of the romantic 
coast a fitting overture to the modern discovery 


the deck of 
real transactions 


Miami. 


speed with which estate 


being carried on in 


of Florida as the curtain of night closed in upon 
the scene. 

Around Alligator Key and Cape Sable, the 
prow of the “Pastores’’ pointed toward Havana 
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EMBOWERED DRIVEWAY NEAR JACKSONVILLE 


the scene of blockade-running and fillibustering 
experiences in the ’90’s and furnished the setting 
for many a “‘best seller” in those days. 

~ * a” 
reached Miami, we heard 
rumors of a real estate whirlwind, where fortunes 


Long before we 


options rather than abstracts and deeds. It is 
indeed the deeds of the people in carrying out 
these visions that will count in the concrete. 
well as the abstract in the future. 

The basis of the vision was that Miami would 
be a city of one million population in twenty 
years according to the must conservative, others 
placed it at ten. Business property was selling 
at a rate higher even than in New York or 
Chicago. Everybody on the street was a 
stranger, buying or selling property from de- 
scriptions made in pencil on the back of an en- 
velope. The prices fairly leaped with the celer- 
ity of quotations on the stock exchange, but 
there were no dealings in a fraction of a cent in 
the quotations. The points involved carried 
thousands of dollars instead of the usual unit of 
a hundred cents. 

The kotel lobbies were filled with new arrivals. 
seeking property which was likely to rise in the 
market. Acreage and land which was never 
viewed by buyer or seller was transferred in the 
twinkling of an eye at enhanced figures. It was 
a question of turn-over—a topsy-turvy method. 
One piece of property had nine mortgages on it, 
and there was one man with faith so sublime i 
what an ap2rtment house is worth, that he w: 
willing to buy a ninth mortgage and felt \ 
satisfied with his chances. 

Everybody was buying prorerty and mak 
money—so the story was passed, but little 
said of the large amount that was lost in 
expired options because the enthusiast was 1 
able to make his terms while the hands of 
clock revolved in a single night. The inher 
spirit of venture that attends the rush to 
gold fields or the crowds galloping towards 
oil gushers in the boom towns in the West, w 
all attendant. Values were being pyramided in 
a way that made the tombs of the Pharoahs | 
as a basis of comparison. 


as 


i 





RIPENING FRUIT IN A PINEAPPLE FIELD ON THE EAST COAST 


were made overnight. If any nation or city 
“must have vision,” to quote the Good Book, to 
save it from perishing, Florida is imperishable, 
for there is no limitation to the visions revealed as 
the story of Florida is told and retold in the 
exchange of real estate. It is all a question of 


The basis of this galvanic development in rea! 
estate turn-over is expressed in the one word 
“climate.” To paraphrase Joyce Kilmer’s poem, 
“Only God can make a tree,” the burden of 
the realtors’ refrain is that “Only God can 
make the climate!” 
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Florida Prepares for Golfing Tourists 


Much of the sensational development of modern Florida has been built about 
the interest of the man or woman of the links 


(The illustrations used in this article are by the courtesy of Golf Illustrated, New York) 


OLF, the great old Scottish game, 
; (5 which for many years in our American 

life was somehow considered as-a game 
for the rich, or for those who could afford the 
country club and the exclusiveness of ultra- 
social associations, but which in the past few 
years has been democratized so that all types 
of Americans are playing it, is building in a 
very large measure the state of Florida. 

Queer what an influence golf has had on the 
sesational development of Florida in the past 
few years. That effect is interesting as a social 
ani business phenomena. Following the build- 
ing of golf courses and the country club houses 
in ra there has been rapid Govelugunnnt. 


| rida~it has been observ ed that where golf 
instituted and where beautiful, undulating 
inks are established and where folks are gath- 
1 to play golf and enjoy the social amenities 
go with it, impetus to great growth and 
1 development is given. 
\luch of the great development of Florida 
y be attributed to golf. That game of the 
shie and the niblick, of course, was not the 
it reason. However, golf goes hand in hand 
h the climate which permits a man to get 
doors for recreation. Florida in most parts, 
least, offers this nearly 365 days a year. 
Especially so does it offer it in the winter 
months, when the links of the north are buried 
under a white blanket of snow. Where temper- 
atures of the north drive the sportsman in- 
doors or to the more rigorous- winter sports, the 
golf player, usually past the age of winter 
strenuousness, pictures the links of Florida, 
tempting and attractive under the semi-tropical 
suns and fanned by stimulating breezes from the 
ea and gulf. 
To get that man into Florida, with golf as 
lure, has not been difficult. 
The Florida cities and developments have 
sed the psychology of the golf links as an 
lement in the advertising which has told to 
an interested world the advantages of Florida 
s a state of permanent residence and of winter 
recreation. 
No more is Florida considered a place only 
for winter recreation and play. It has become 
state of all-year activities. People who went 
to Florida formerly for the winter residence 
have become enamored of the state as an all- 
year dwelling place, in summer months more 
comfortable than the states of the middle west 
and those in the eastern Atlantic coast sections. 
Golf, however, is but one of the many sports 
which may be enjoyed all year in the larger 
section of Florida. Sea bathing, a great winter 
diversion in the tropical part of Florida, especi- 
ally in that stretch between Palm Beach and 
Miami, washed by the waters of the gulf stream, 
cannot be enjoyed in the northern part of Florida 
during the winter. 
When one considers that it is 400 miles from 


By FLYNN WAYNE 


Jacksonville to Miami; when one considers 
that the gulf stream runs but three miles out 
from the southern portion of Florida, before 
it veers into the Atlantic, it is easy to picture 
the different changes in temperature in Florida. 
The reader may not know that Florida has more 
square miles of territory than any state east of 
the Mississippi River, with the exception of 
Georgia. 

Florida has this past summer proved itself 
as a state of summer residence. Cities that used 
to be sparse in population in the summer, because 
the northern visitors had gone home, the past 
summer were crowded, because the northerners 
had remained and even more had come down. 
Hotels in Florida cities generally were filled, 
and one city, Hollywood-by-the-Sea, a new 
resort and ind yr city between Palm Beach 
and Miami, on the Atlantic, which advertised 
itself heavily in the north as a summer resort 
city, could not take care of the visitors who 
came by train and boat from northern points. 
Hotels in Miami, but fifteen miles away, were 
leased to take care of its visitors. 

And to further take care of these visitors, 
Hollywood is building three new hotels, one on 
Hollywood Beach, of five hundred rooms, one 
on Hollywood Boulevard, in the business section 
—also of five hundred rooms and one in Holly- 
wood Hills, an exclusive residential section, of 
three hundred rooms. 


k 


Among all these guests, a great portion are 
golf players. In their travelling equipment are 
a golf bag and golf sticks. This great caravan 
of peripatetic golfers, when they select their 
hotel, insist that it be near a golf links. 

All this is why golf is doing big service in 
building Florida. Not that golf does it all. 
A great majority from the north who are putting 
their resources into Florida opportunities are 
men who sought their recreation at the links of 
the country clubs of the north. Consequently, 
they must have in Florida the game they know 
and like best. 

At the opening of the winter season of 1926, 
there will be perhaps fifty new courses in Florida. 
That many covrses may now be under construc- 
tion—all because of the great demand for golf. 

The Florida city that is not building one or 
more new courses, that is not adding to club 
houses or improving the links already serving, 
is a little behind the procession. 

As typical of the building of golf courses, 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, which has now one of 
the best 18-hole courses in the state and one of 
the most ornate club houses, is building two 
new courses of 18 holes in the Hollywood Hills 
section, the courses built around an artificial 
lake in the park section of that district. These 
two courses, according to Mr. J. W. Young, 
builder of Hollywood, will be stupendous in 
their golf beauty and attractiveness. They will 
be of sufficient length and hazards, of great 
undulating greens, that the greatest of the 
winter tournaments may be held here. 


Hagen and Ride poser oo at ‘the St. y eer Golf Linke. “This course has ont ay a success thet én 
are just completing an additional eighteen holes 
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At the first tee of t/ 
Palm Beach GC 
Club. Insert shou 
part of the Pal; 
Beach Country Cli 


Two of the five greens 

at the Clearwater 

Country Club. I[n- 

sert shows the fourth 

greenon No. 1 Course 
at Rellair 





The Gulf Stream Golf Club at Delray is one of the most exclusive and palutial clubs in the country 
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Coral Gables 


Miami Beach Golf Club 


SOME OF THE WONDERFUL GOLF COURSES AROUND MIAMI 


t is believed that many of the greatest of 
the future golf tournaments in Florida will be 
ple yed at Hollywood because of these two courses, 
and the third, if necessary, and because of the 

el accommodations of that all-year-resort 


Florida cities, bidding for tourists from the 
‘th, find that one of the earlier questions is 
about the golf links. If there is not a high 
uality of golf assets, the inquiring prospective 
rccationists is less interested in that particular 


\lore golfers will be playing in Florida during 

coming winter, from December until April, 

n in all other winter resorts of the world, 

1as been estimated. 

The Florida Hotel Keepers’ Association and 

he Florida Chambers of Commerce say that 
luring the coming winter more golfers than 
ver before will come to Florida. 
In fact, preparations are being made to enter- 
n these golfers. Every city will offer some 
t of golf program to attract players from the 
rth. The state will hold big tournaments, 
arge enough to attract the great professional 
nd amateur stars. Big golf events have already 
en arranged for Miami, Jacksonville, Palm 
seach, Tampa, St. Augustine, St. Petersburg 
nd Hollywood-by-the-Sea, besides many other 
nters where golf is important. 

So great has Florida become as a winter golf 


n 


Snopes 


center, that most of the magazines devoted 
wholly or in part to sport, are directing their 
attention to Florida now as the state where the 
great body of golfers will be gathered in the 
winter months. Editors recognize that the story 
of golf in Florida this winter will be interesting. 

Many of the famous professionals will be 
located in Florida this winter. For instance, 
Walter Hagan, man of many champions, and 
present holder of the P. G. A. title, will be at 
Pasadena-on-the-Gulf, near St. Petersburg. Jim 
Barnes, winner of the British Open, will be at 
Temple Terrace at Tampa; Willie MacFarlane, 
winner of the American Open at Worcester, will 
be at Hollywood-by-the-Sea; Leo Diegel, winner 
of the Canadian Open Championship, will be 
at Miami; Gene Sarazen; former American 
Open Champion, will play at Miami; Mike 
Brady will be at the Miami Country Club; 
Tommy Armour, former Scottish amateur 
champion, and now a professional of great 
playing ability, will be at Sarasota. There he 
will team with Bobby Jones, 1924 amateur 
champion and former national open champion. 
Sarasota should be well fepresented by that 
combination. Barnes will be paired with some 
golfer of international reputation as will Hagan 
at St. Petersburg. Last year, Hagan played 
with Joe Kirkwood, the Australian trick shot 
maker, but these men have separated in their 


golfing journeys. Pairing with MacFarlane 


will be some great star and international cham- 
pion at Hollywood-by-the-Sea. Orlando will 
have a pair of golfers of great reputation, as well 
as Palm Beach—this for exhibition matches, for 
competitions and for play in the Florida Golf 
League, in which these golf cracks will repre- 
sent their cities. 

Florida last year got much advertising because 
of the Florida Golf League. The past winter, 
Gene Sarazen and Leo Diegel, representing 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, won the championship 
in the league, finishing ahead of such pairs as 
Hagan and Kirkwood, representing Pasadena; 
Barnes and McLeod, representing Temple 
Terrace; Farrell and Cruickshank, representing 
Tampa; Brady and Armour, representing Miami; 
Cyril Walker and Jimmy Maiden, representing 
Lakeland and Winter Haven, and Dow George 
and George Kerrigan, representing Orlando. 

Last winter was the initial season of the 
League. It was rather hurriedly organized and 
not worked out perfectly in every detail. Dur- 
ing the coming winter, however, the mistakes 
of the first season will be eliminated so that 
golfers interested in seeing the greatest golf to 
be had by the greatest of the golfing stars, 
will see plenty of it in Florida. 

Next winter Florida will have its biggest 
golfing year. The golf-players of the north, 
seeking golf accommodations, make this great 
season imperative. 


Clubhouse of the Hollywood Golf and Country Club at Hollywood-by-the-Sea—a fine example of Spanish architecture 
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Where the Great Out-Doors is Great 


Probably most people in the North and West think of Florida as one great orange grove, entirely 
surrounded by seaside winter resorts. How far they are from the truth is only barely 


INCE PALM BEACH and Miami began 
S setting the pace in fashions a few years ago, 

there has been a general impression through- 
out America that spending a winter in Florida 
was something of a social function. Of course, 
there are those who have heard of the golf 
courses and the bathing beaches, but somehow 
the disciples of the ‘‘great open spaces” have not 
yet learned that there is as much opportunity to 
fish-burdened river in Florida in 
there is to pitch a camp in a Michigan 
forest in mid-summer and for a few weeks get 
back to the heart of Nature. 

The fact that the public believes that Miami 
is a continuous round of gay social activities, 
while Lake Worth and some of the central and 
west coast cities just exist from one horseshoe or 


loaf along a 
winter as 


checker game to another, has prevented the lakes 
of central Florida from assuming the role in the 
entertainment of winter guests that they are 
best fitted for. 

New England’s streams are famed in song and 
for their simplicity. The 
northern business man looks with pity upon his 


story picturesque 
friend who is unable to break away from routine 
for a few weeks in summer and get into the Berk- 
shires or Adirondacks or some of the wooded 
lands in the region of the Great Lakes. No one 
seems to realize that the three million acres of 
lakes and rivers that form a part of Florida's 
total acreage of thirty-five million afford secluded 
retreats where Nature is just as grand as in any 
other place in America with the possible excep- 
tion of the Rockies. 

A few sturdy men with the pioneering spirit 
are now finding this hitherto unknown or at least 
unexploited feature of Florida and enjoying to 


‘ 


hinted at in the following article 


the fullest extent the companionship of streams 
and woods. For the most part these haunts 
along rivers and shores of lakes are drawing their 
greatest patronage from artists who find the 
Florida landscape “something different,” and 
writers and poets who find new inspiration and 
plots in the regions where bold and gallant ad- 
venturers from Old Spain died romantically in 
search of a nebulous Fountain of Youth. Among 
them are George Ade, Sewell Ford, Rex Beach, 
who, by the way, has become a developer so that 
Rex Beach is also a subdivision, Will Payne, who 
spiels of the glories of Florida through the col- 
umns of the Saturday Evening Post, M. L. Blu- 
menthal, illustrator, and a handful of others who 
are now venturing to spend a week or two each 
winter with the ‘‘pioneers.”’ 

Last winter a triumvirate composed of Mr. 
Payne, Mr. Blumenthal and Frank Jonsberg, 
former architect and financier of Boston, spent 
many happy days rambling in little-frequented 
spots of the state where the sub-divider has not 
yet driven a stake and where an evening gown or 
a casino is as little known as an elevated car or a 
music revue. Both Mr. Payne and Mr. Blu- 
menthal, humorists and satirists extraordinary, 
have spent riotous afternoons making after-dinner 
speeches and real estate sales talks for the benefit 
of Mr. Jonsberg who is the “capitalist’’ of the 
trio and therefore has to submit to a barrage of 
importunities to purchase “‘at rock bottom prices 
and sell when the peak is reached, March 1.” 

The Anclote river, made famous by George 
Inness, Sr., dean of American landscape artists, 
has found the trio aboard a small launch cruising 
toward its source on numerous occasions. Seven 
miles from where the Anclote lazily merges with 
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bar one py THROUGH FAIRYLAND. At certain places the palms and live oaks that cluster on the 

banks of the beautiful and romantic Anclote River are so dense as to obscure the brilliant noonday 

sun — making the pellucid water appear as black as ink; and producing in the mind of the entranced 
beholder the perfect illusion of hushed, mysterious twilight 


HE “THREE MUSKETEERS,” —Will Payne, 

famous journalist; M. L. Blumenthal, noted 
illustrator; and Frank Jonsberg, former Boston 
financier, have in company explored many of the 
little known sections of Florida. Their favorite 
sport is evading the seductive voice of the sub-di- 
vider and seeking out secluded beauty spots far 
from the beaten tourist tracks. The beatific smile 
that wreaths Blumenthal’s classic countenance is 
occasioned by the fact that he has just “sold” 
100,000 acres “owned” by Payne to the “financier” 
of the trio — of course, at a very handsome profit 


the blue Gulf of Mexico, is Camp Comfort, for 
many years the winter home of the elder Inne 
and now a shrine for art lovers who rememl 
while in Tarpon Springs that they are in a | 
erary and artistic center where annual pilgrn 
ages are made by the hosts of friends of Geor: 
Inness, Jr., who is building for himself a hix 
place, perhaps second only to that of his fath 
in the artists’ hall of fame. 

When the elder Inness came to Florida mor 
than thirty years ago, the area about the Anclo‘ 
was a tropical wilderness in every sense of tl 
word. In its luxuriant fastnesses, the bear an 
the deer roamed unmolested, gay plumaged birds 
flitted in and out of trees curtained in gre 
draperies of Spanish moss, alligators basked » 
the sunlight in sheltered bayous and green turtl: 
sought choice seats on rocks and half-sunke: 
logs, blue and white herons stalked in the shal 
low waters and great eagles soared majesticall 
overhead. Only a man with an artist’s sou 

Continued on page 40 
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Florida in the Early Eighties 


A glimpse of ‘‘the days that were’’ before America’s last frontier began to yield up its treasure to those 
adventurous spirits who followed the golden lure of the orange to the land where 
Ponce de Leon had sought for the fabled Fountain of Youth 


HE only way by which we can measure 

the progress of a nation or a state, is by 

comparison. It would mean nothing in 
particular when we say—as everyone is saying 
now—that Florida is the most prosperous and 
progressive state in the Union, if her agricultural 
history extended back as far as that of Ohio, 
or her industrial history as far as that of Con- 
necticut, or her history as a resort and travel 
section as far as that of California. 

But it doesn’t. Florida, to all intents and 
purposes, is a brand new discovery to the vast 
majority of northern and western people who 
come here for a round of pleasure-visiting at the 
sumptuous hotels that have sprung up, Aladdin- 
like, along our wonderful and beautiful coast 
line—or the more serious-minded people who 
come seeking an all-year-round residence in the 
most agreeable climate on the known earth, or 
looking for agricultural opportunities in a still 
almost virgin region where drouths, frosts and 
floods are unknown, and where practically every 
known vegetable or fruit can be made to grow in 
utmost profusion and put its produce on the 
market at any time desired. 

As a matter of fact, Florida is so new in her 
history of development that—wonderful, almost 
unbelievable as that development seems—only 
the surface of her possibilities has as yet been 
scratched. 

A whole new dictionary would need to be 
compiled to furnish words adequate to describe 
scenic beauties of her thousand miles of 
coast line, her hundreds of placid lakes, her rivers, 
that are dreams of beauty in themselves, her 
golden sunlight, her silver moonlight and her 
sea-kissed breezes. 

These wonderful bounties of generous nature 
have existed here for thousands of years—but 
who, even twenty-five years ago, thought to re- 
mark upon them, except in the most casual way? 

As gold was the lure that drew men to Cali- 
fornia in ’49, cattle to Texas in ’65 and corn to 
Ohio in the early ’70’s, so oranges were the 
golden lure that drew northerners to Florida in 
the early ’80’s—oranges and nothing else. 

The climate was incidental, the scenery un- 
noticed, the possibilities of agriculture almost 
disregarded, cattle raising unthought of. 

The orange hung like a glittering golden globe 
it the end of the rainbow of wealth. And so it 
vas that in August, 1881, my father’s ever- 

dventurous spirit led him to join the very van- 
zuard of the first substantial influx of northern 
apital and northern energy into this golden 
empire lying fallow under the Southern sun. 

For me, naturally, standing at boyhood’s open 
loor, it was a journey of delight—that excursion 
into a fairyland where gold grew on the trees, 
nd Indians and alligators and bears and deer 
—to say nothing of the most wonderful and 
beautiful birds and flowers—were as common, in 
fact, far commoner, than snow and ice and cold, 
sharp winds in the north where I wes born. 


the 


By MAITLAND LEROY 
OSBORNE 


And so, in a way, Florida was created espe- 
cially for me and handed to me on a golden 
tray for a birthday present when I was ten years 
old—the most wonderful birthday present that 
any boy ever had, it seemed to me then—and 
has seemed so ever since, for all of the glamour 
and the romance and the adventure of America’s 
last frontier was mine. 

I am not surprised at what Florida has be- 
come—she is merely coming into her kingdom— 
but still, when I look back and see from where 
she started in the way of material advancement, 
I rub my eyes. 

* * * 

There were no palatial hotels in Florida then 
—in fact, few hotels of any kind outside of 
Jacksonville and a half dozen or so of the coast 
towns. The railroad system was still in the em- 
bryo stage. Flagler, Plant and Sanford had not 
yet begun to dream of the network of iron rails 
that now gridirons the state. The first visible 
evidence of that great program of railroad build- 


“The now ubiquitous ‘flivver’ was as yet unborn in the mind of its inventor. 


coach along with its half-dozen or so freight cars 
and an asthmatic engine—but a short time before 
our arrival on the scene a very disastrous fire had 
wiped out most of the rolling stock, including 
the single passenger coach—and I still retain a 
lively recollection of my first railroad journey in 
Florida, seated on a board laid across a couple of 
up-ended soap boxes in a slatted cattle car. 
Some feeble attempt had been made to remove 
the more glaring evidences of its former use 

but as Thomas Moore so gracefully expresses it: 


You may break, you may shatter the vase 
if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will cling ’round 
it still. 


The speed of the train, considering that it had 
the track all to itself, and no time table restric- 
tions, was not excessive to say the least. As we 
rushed at express speed over the landscape—at 
about eighteen miles an hour—an occasional lean 
and dejected looking cow would wander onto 
the right of way. If repeated “‘tooting”’ of the 
penny whistle that adorned the engine and fran- 
tic ringing of tke bell failed to alarm the bovine 
trespasser, and a collision seemed imminent, the 


We rc de, or 


drove, through the pine woods, and ‘followed our nose’ or ‘blazes’ upon the trees—for there were 
few roads, and those merely wheel tracks in the sand’ 


ing in Florida was still fifteen years in the future. 
A narrow-gauge road, built and equipped with 
the cast-off junk of some northern road, ran from 
Astor on the St. John’s River to Fort Mason on 
Lake Eustis. The line had boasted a passenger 


colored fireman would nonchalantly hop off the 
engine cab with a length of cordwood in his hand, 
run along the track ahead of the train and en- 
deavor to persuade the cow to seek other pastures. 

It was really quite a sporting event, relieving 
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the tedium of an otherwise uneventful journey, 
and considerable betting was done among the 
handful of passengers—the point at issue being 
whether the fireman could catch up with the 
cowfiand the train catch up with both. Odds 


Our way lay through the open pine woods, 
through which three teams abreast could have 
been driven in any direction. The tall and stately 
yellow pines stood thirty or forty feet apart, 
with not a branch for thirty, forty, fifty feet 














. the river stretched—a long and lonely 
jungle growth along its banks” 


were usually freely offered on the cow—and 
generally with entire safety, as in nearly every 
instance the fireman was the first to give up the 
race and sit down on the track to wait for the 
train to come along and pick him up. 

The one notable exception was when the ‘‘cow”’ 
happened to belong to the sterner and stubborn 
sex, and, facing the engine with lowered head and 
one hoof pawing up the earth in approved fashion 
and snorting his refusal to move from thence, it 
became necessary to halt the train while the 
fireman dragged the intruder from the rails by 
his horns and held him, still snorting and paw- 
ing, while the train crawled safely past. 

As the pugnacious little animal was about the 
size of a well-grown Newfoundland dog, and the 
fireman weighed somewhere in the neighborhood 
of two hundred and fifty pounds, this was not 
such a tremendous feat of strength and daring 
as it sounds. 

Our trusty engine being of the wood-burning 
variety, the train would stop as occasion de- 
manded while the engine crew replenished the 
supply of fuel from some one of the frequent 
piles of cordwood alongside the track. During 
these blessed intervals the passengers wandered 
over the adjacent landscape in search of wild 
flowers and shade, both of which were mostly 
non-existent. A warning ‘“‘toot’’ of the whistle 
would bring them strolling reluctantly back to 
our odorous if well-ventilated coach. 

Our destination was Seneca, ebout ten miles 
from Fort Mason, the then terminus of the rail- 
road. In these days of smooth and hard-sur- 
faced roads and fast moving autos, ten miles 
into the country from almost any town in the 
United States means at the most no more than 
ahalfhour’sride. In that part of Florida, at that 
time, it meant a hot, uncomfortable and tire- 
some half-day’s ride in a buck-board drawn by a 
scrawny, slow-moving mule. Road there was 
none. Once we had left the little cluster of one- 
story wooden buildings about the steamer land- 
ing stage on the border of Lake Eustis, an occa- 
sional wheel track not yet drifted level with the 
shifting sand and the white ‘blazes’ on the 
pine trees were the only evidence that human 
beings had ever passed that way. 


highway to the sea. Wild life teemed in the 


above the ground. There was no undergrowth 
—no bushes, no flowers, no weeds, no grass— 
nothing but the eternal pines and the eternal 
sand, so far as we could see ahead, behind, and 
on either side. The mule’s feet sank fetlock 
deep in the sand at every step and his mode of 
progress was something between a shuffle and a 
glide. The narrow tires of the buckboard wheels 
sliced their way through the sand much as a 
sharp bread knife slices through the frosting on 
a cake. Looking backward at our wheel tracks 
we could see the sand trickling down the sides of 
the V-shaped gashes in the soil. In an hour or 
two they would be filled, obliterated. 

The ubiquitous “flivver’—as yet unborn in 
the brain of its inventor—would have given one 
glance at that “road,” shuddered in all its parts, 
and turned away aghast. 

With nothing in the way of a landmark to 
mark our progress, we seemed to be standing 
still in the midst of a great and silent plain, sur- 
rounded by unbelievably tall. and stately trees 
like masts of ships with bunches of foliage at the 
top. Somehow the trees seemed out of place in 
that expanse of sand. 


* * * 


At Seneca we found friends who had pre- 
ceded us by a few months, and an eager wel- 
come. Here we found also some of the beauties 
of nature of which we had dreamed, and a 
community that most nearly approached the 
ideal of communism that it has éver been my 
good fortune to observe. Here was a little hand- 
ful of northern people set down in the very 
midst of a scattering population of most un- 
reconstructed southerners who still hated the 
“Yankees” with a cordial hate that stopped only 
short of actual physical violence, and expressed 
itself in a blank refusal to have any “truck” 
with them ‘“d—d Yanks.”’ 

Proud as Lucifer—and poor as poverty itself 
—utterly impoverished by the Civil War, with 
only great tracts of unproductive land and strag- 
gling herds of scrawny cattle between them and a 
modified form of semi-starvation, they would 
not sell a nickel’s worth of any kind of food to 
their unwelcome northern neighbors. 


Of “hog and hominy,” sweet potatoes, “corn 
likker” and home-grown tobacco they had an 
abundance, but no northerner was “‘fitten” to 
set at table with them, or sleep under the same 
roof, or attend the same meetin’. 

Naturally the northerners who had rashly pen- 
etrated this stronghold of the un-reconstructed 
clung together for mutual comfort and support, 
and worked whole-heartedly for the common 
good. Once a week, by turns, they would take 
the tiresome all-day journey to Fort Mason 
and return, bringing back the mail and supplies 
for the entire community of less than a dozen 
families. They exchanged work with each other 
—no labor being available, the “crackers” being 
too proud to work, the “poor white trash”’ too 
lazy, and the “niggers” requiring too much 
“‘bossing.”’ 

The latter class had not at that time become 
accustomed to their new status in life as free 
and independent citizens. Very many of them 
indeed, among the older ones, were not yet 
reconciled to the change—and still bemoaned 
the fate that had cast them forth from the 
security of slavery to the uncertainty of freedom. 
Many of them clung still, like frightened children, 
to their “white folks.” Indeed, they all were 
children in mentality—as in fact they mos:iy 
are today, where the admixture of white blood 
does not predominate. 

There was not a lock on a door or window in 
the community. In fact no one ordinari\; 
thought of shutting a door or window, day 
night, except, perhaps, when some sudden fie: 
wind and rain storm threatened damage. 

My father was a big, exceedingly active m:n 
fearless in the face of danger, full of energy an 
enthusiasm, with a tremendous temper and 
kindest heart in the world. For him the w 
was all over. He had run away from home « 
enlist in the army when Lincoln made his first 
call for men,—a big, overgrown, gawky country 
boy, not quite fifteen years old, but looking the 
eighteen he claimed at the recruiting office—h:.! 
fought all through the long, bloody strugg'e 
without imbibing any personal bitterness towar: 
the “‘Rebs,”’ and when he first encountered th: 
strained atmosphere that surrounded the litt! 
colony of northerners at Seneca, he simp), 
couldn’t comprehend it. How he accomplishe: 
the miracle I really have never been able to 
understand, but the fact remains that within « 
few months he had broken through the crust of 
bitter disdain with which our southern neighbors 
had surrounded themselves, and ‘‘crackers”’ who 
would not previously have sold a mouthful of 
food to a northerner if he was starving, were al- 
most embarrassingly generous in forcing gifts o! 
smoked sidemeat and sweet potatoes, and their 
few other staple articles of foodstuffs upon him. 
Embarrassing, because they would not accept 
cent of pay, and aside from money we had nothing 
to give them in return except gratitude an 
understanding. 

All this resulted in my being solemnly accepte:! 
into their homes as one of themselves and init: 
ated into their ways and habits and the pecul: 
arities of their speech and thoughts—so that | 
came to occupy the unique position of a favore 
visitor in the enemy’s camp. 

Next month I shall have something to sa‘ 
about the living conditions that tried the soul 
(and inventive wits) of northern people trans 
planted to a locality where only the barest ne 
cessities of life were procurable, and of that tur 
vulent time before the coming of law and orde 
when every white man “packed a gun,” and dic 
not hesitate to use it. 


ons 
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The Philosophy of a “Cracker’ 


Something about what’s doing in Florida, written in a characteristic way and fully capitalized. How 
E. F. Albee, theatre magnate, while visiting the Land of Flowers became enthused with 
Joe Earman’s work in establishing libraries for the children 


two hundred and fifty books; thirty-six 

rural schools and ten worthy negro schools 
also provided with books, to say nothing of the 
boolss given to fathers and mothers. with large 
families of children. This is a mere suggestion of 
what Joe L. Earman and E. F. Albee have been 
doing in planting libraries througout Florida. 

His record as Santa Claus at Christmas in 
Florida entitles him to long white whiskers, the 
biggest boots and best reindeers that ever 
skimmed over the roofs. Florida has no snow 
and no white Christmas, but it has a real Santa 
Clas in Joe Earman, according to the records of 
the 1merican Adventist Magazine. 

In response to my urgent editorial and per- 
sonal appeal, he has written a letter which I 
think should be here printed, untouched, as is, 
by blue pencil or captious copy reader. It is a 
Florida biography that tells the story in’a way 
that will not be forgotten. Joe L. Earman is a 
philosopher—one of those who takes the real 
mete and measure of his pleasure in doing some- 
thing for others. He cannot be charged with 
lethargy, even if he has the distinction of being a 
rea! thoroughbred ‘‘Cracker” from Florida. 

‘he paragraphic letter reads as follows: 

“[ have lived in Florida forty-five years— 
present age fifty. 

[ went to school three months. 

“The balance of my education was obtained at 
the UNIVERSITY of EXPERIENCE. 

*I have been SHUNTED around considerable. 

“During my fifty years of life have been a 
cow-puncher, pulled a bell line over a mule’s 
back hooked to a plow, have been a teamster, a 
traveling salesman for a wholesale liquor-house 
for twenty-five years, and finally wound up with 
half ownership of the business. 

“Have operated a hotel and have had six 
years’ experience as a newspaper publisher and 
brought the Palm Beach Post from a semi-weekly 
publication to one of Florida’s influential daily 
newspapers. 

“In 1920 I was President of the Florida State 
Board of Health. 

‘Was in Washington on official business. 

“WAS FEELING ROTTEN. 

‘The seventeen doctors connected with the 
United States Public Health Service gave me a 
thorough physical examination. 

‘When they finished and in solemn conclave 
informed me that I had Diabetes (THE MILI- 
TARY KIND). 

‘And full of awe and terror was informed that 
if | did not eliminate business and political wor- 
ries that in three short months it would be nec- 
essary for HIRED MOURNERS, SLOW TRAV- 
ELING, SOFT SINGING AND PATTING 
MY FACE WITH A SPADE. 

‘BELOVED! 

‘Those learned medicos threw a real ‘SKEER’ 
into me. 

“The first in my life. 


PO ero hand libraries, each supplied with 


“With result— 

“That I sold out at a sacrifice, converted all I 
had into Government bonds, PUT MY HOUSE 
IN ORDER AND WAS READY TO DIE. 

“But, Joe—I DIDN’T DIE! 

“I HAVE BEEN FOUR-FLUSHING 
AROUND FOR THE PAST FIVE YEARS. 

“A MAN WILL RUST OUT BEFORE HE 
WILL WEAR OUT. 

“IT IS NOT WORK THAT KILLS MEN 
—IT’S WORRY! 

“IT IS NOT THE REVOLUTION THAT 
DESTROYS MACHINERY, BUT THE FRIC- 
TION. 


OE L. EARMAN, of West Palm Beach, is a real 

philosopher who, after spending forty-five years 
in the Peninsular State, begins to feel like an old 
resident, and is becoming convinced that Florida 
has a real future — although having been both a 
hotel keeper and a newspaper proprietor, he has 
lost most of his illusions, and has to be shown -in 
considerable detail before he is ready to endorse 
any given proposition. Once in his early youth he 
wasted three months going to school, but ever since 
that brief excursion into the realms of higher edu- 
cation he has been scratching gravel. His hobby 
is establishing libraries for the benefit of poor 
children. Maybe there is some man in Florida who 
has more friends than Joe Earman — but up to date 

he hasn’t been discovered 


“T now ring down the curtain on Josephus and 
his NOTABLE CAREER. 

“THE PIN PRICKS OF PROPAGANDA 
GOING ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES 
IS MAKING PEOPLE WORRY ABOUT 
BAGS OF GOLD THEY THINK ARE HANG- 
ING ON TREES IN FLORIDA. 

“A KICK FROM THE MULE OF UNDER- 
STANDING WILL CAUSE SOME FOLKS 
TO COME TO THEIR SENSES AT AN 
EARLY DATE. 

“JOE! 

“AN ACTION INVARIABLY BRINGS 
ABOUT A REACTION, as evidenced by a 
surgical operation. 

“WHAT GOES UP INVARIABLY COMES 
DOWN. 

“NOW I AM NOT A PESSIMIST. 

“NEITHER AM I A FOOLISH OPTIMIST. 

“The real reason for this Florida excitement 
is very easily explained. 

“The world doubles its population every thirty 
years regardless of wars, pestilence, etc. 

“This is not much of an increase, about 33 % 
each year. 

“The large population centers are being 
crowded and HUMANITY HAS GOT TO 
SCATTER. 

“Florida has more undeveloped land than any 
other state in this country. 

“The approximate seven million acres of 
Everglade land is the LARGEST SINGLE 
AREA OF UNDEVELOPED LAND IN THE 
WORLD. 

“The possibilities of Florida’s FUTURE 
GREATNESS AND RESOURCES CANNOT 
BE RECKONED. 

“But Joe it will have to be developed on 
SANE AND SAFE IDEAS AND PLANS. 

“There is a fall of seventeen feet with which 
to drain the Everglade section of Florida. 

“The only solution for the development of the 
Everglade section of Florida IS TRANSPOR- 
TATION. 

“The canals that have been built are PRI- 
MARILY AND ONLY FOR DRAINING 
PURPOSES. 

“Farmers in the interior of the Everglades can 
and do produce large crops. 

“To move said crops it has been necessary 
heretofore to raise water in the canals whereby 
boats and barges can be navigated. 

“With the water level in these canals raised 
also backed water up on the farm lands. 

“THERE YOU ARE! 

“The Connors Road and Railroad Develop- 
ment through the Everglades is going to make 
Florida’s undeveloped area one of the most 
prosperous sections on this earth. 

“T look for a retard of all prosperity in the 
next year or two. 

“The WILDCATTERS will bring about this 
reaction, but it won’t last long. 

“Joe, with your vast and varied experience 
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nobody KNOWS better than you THAT 
MONEY OR TOO MUCH of it is CORRUP- 
TIVE. 

“Hard times which bring distress will cause 
men to wail and implore the Merciful God to 
help them. 

“In prosperity they too often forget the Omni- 
potent God and they also forget that HE CAN 
AND DOES USE A BASEBALL BAT WITH 
A VENGEANCE. 

“The real good man never forgets God and 
no matter what proposition or influence comes 
to him the foremost thought of his mind is the 
FATHERHOOD OF GOD AND BROTHER- 
HOOD OF MAN. 

“The people of Florida should not forget their 
Bountiful Maker during the era of UNPRECE- 
DENTED, UNTHOUGHT OF AND NEVER 
ANTICIPATED prosperity that 
heaped upon them. 


has_ been 

“This is a mighty good point to elaborate 
upon in your new book ‘WHY FLORIDA.’ 

“Title to land is ALL IMPORTANT, as no 
one wants to buy real estate unless they know 
the title is right. 

“THIS MAKES ABSTRACT COMPANIES 
AND ABSTRACTS A NECESSITY. 

“Being a public necessity to the public should 
not be chastised by any possible graft and the 
TORRENS SYSTEM of title should prevail. 

“It will be a substantial benefit and service to 
your reputable friends in Florida for you to 
give some reprehensible abstractors A SUB- 
STANTIAL WHACK ON THEIR OLD 
HEADS. 

“There are many men of great financial ca- 
pacity interested in Florida and its development. 

“In fact these Gibraltars of finance are the 
backbone of the great development and boom 
that has generated. 

“THESE MEN ARE VERY WISE 
KNOW HOW TO ADVANCE PRICES. 
“AND THEY KNOW WHEN TO SELL. 

“There is one Florida developer that I must 
write about indetail in this communication. 

“His name is Paris Singer. 

“He is one of the rich men of the world. 

“He is a citizen of England and has vast 
estates in that country and in France. 


“Some 


AND 


years ago he came to Palm Beach 
County for pleasure and recreation. 
“The mild climate agreed with his health. 
“He has a slight heart trouble and feels good 
all the time while staying here. 
“The year round climate of 


County agrees with him. 


Palm Beach 


“His investments in Palm Beach County at 
this time aggregate approximately thirty million 
dollars. 

“Some years ago I expended thousands of 
dollars for him for the benefit of crippled children 
in Palm Beach County. 

“The result of this expenditure was that when 
we got through there was not a child on crutches 
in this large county, which is seventh in area in 
the State of Florida. 

“Singer 
withal has 


is inclined to be temperamental, but 
a heart running over with kindness 
and good will for unfortunates, especially help- 
less little crippled children. 





F. ALBEE, head of the Keith-Albee Vaudeville 

« Circuit of nearly 1,900 theatres, visiting Florida 
some months ago, became so interested in the work 
that Joe Earman is doing for the children of the 
state, that he “threw in” with the latter and provided 
books for the children through the public libraries 
of ten cities as an outright gift, with no conditions 
or restrictions attached. The famous theatrical 
magnate who has revolutionized every aspect of the 
vaudeville profession with his humanitarian ideas, 
is a brother of Dr. Fred H. Albee, the world-famous 


-surgeon who is developing the city of Venice- 


Nokomis on the Gulf of Mexico 


“Being an Englishman of culture and refine- 
ment, and a graduate with high honors from 
Cambridge University (GIT THAT)? 

‘“‘Newspaper publicity does not appeal to him 
and he has more than once informed me it was 
(VULGAR TO THE EXTREME) — (GIT 
THAT TOO). 

“Singer is the biggest CHRISTMAS TREE 
both from a charitable and investment stand- 
point that ever blew into Florida. 

“T am fifty years old and I AIN’T NEVER 
fell out with Santa Claus yet. 

“For twenty-five years traveled Florida and 
going over a map a few days ago I found that 
there is only one place in this state that I have 





never visited and that place was so insignificant 
that it did not cause any worry about it.” 
* x x 

When E. F. Albee, head of the Keith’s Vaude- 
ville Circuit of nearly 1,900 theatres, visiteg 
Florida for a short rest, he was almost immedi- 
ately discovered by Joe L. Earman. Joe, one of 
the Florida live wires, has been part and parce] 
of the country of the Everglades ever since he 
retired from newspaper work and took up the 
public service. He soon impressed Mr. Albee 
with the fact that in Florida ‘‘recreation’’ does 
not mean loafing. As a result, within a few days 
after his arrival, Mr. Albee was busy providing 
books for the children through the public libraries 
in ten cities. 

By their combined efforts, the children of 
Fort Laudervale were provided with four hun- 
dred books through the Women’s Club of the 
city. The gift was made outright and with no 
conditions. The ‘books were selected by the 
members of the club themselves and there were 
absolutely no restrictions as to price. Placed in 
a handsome case, they were selected by the local 
library committee as a basis for a children’s de- 
partment without restriction as to price, with 
the expectation that it would increase to : 
than a thousand volumes. In this wise Mr. 
Albee, assisted by Mr. Earman, provided books 
for ten libraries in regions accessible to the 
children of Florida in rapidly popv! 
communities. 

Florida is one place where every visitor s 
to immediately get down to business. 

Joe L. Earman, for example. He came to F 
ida as an early visitor, and has been visiting eve 
since—and like all visitors, he has been acti 
behalf of the people of Florida from the very d: 
of his arrival. 

Last Christmas Joe provided a real holiday for 
all the needy and helpless children in Florida. 
The letters that poured in upon him following the 
performance of this generous act, indicated that 
there is no commonwealth anywhere in the world 
where the people are more appreciative of the 
interest exhibited by northern visitors. The let- 
ter he received from a school for the deaf and 
blind in reference to a library he provided, was 
touching in the extreme. It was written by a 
boy who had been blind all his life and who ce- 
clared that “Some how I feel the very sympa- 
thetic warmth of your gift, and I shall ever think 
of you as I read and peer into the thoughts of the 
world through my finger tips— . . . The books 
which you have presented to us make us live 
with you.” 

Eight libraries were furnished in the first few 
weeks of Joe Earman’s work, and all have since 
been reported to be doing well. Nor were the 
gifts confined to schools for the whites alone— 
there were negro schools upon the list—and 
schools in outlying rural communities as well 

I had a passing glimpse of some correspon- 
dence between Joe Earman and E. F. Albee in 
which their plans were outlined. It had the 
cheery enthusiasm of youth and achievement— 
not to mention the zest for work exhibited by 
the visitor to the fairy-land of Florida—the ever 
present index finger of the North American 
continent. 
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How Florida Gets Them 


Appeals to every class and every condition in life: the easiest place in the whole wide world in which 
to spend your money if you’re bothered with a surplus—the one and only spot in the Uniied 
States today where the poor man has a chance to make something more than a 
living—and this with a climate that beats the world 


EE Florida and stay!’ seems to be the 

rule by which visitors to the sun-kissed 

peninsula become residents and investors. 
A typical example of the manner in which sight- 
seers become site-owners is the case of a Mr. 
McDonald of Pennsylvania, whom I had the 
good fortune to meet last winter. 

On his first trip to Florida, Mr. McDon- 
ald liked the climate and the location so well 
that he inquired the price of certain pieces of 
property. When he was told he nearly turned a 
somersault. Then and there he made up his 
mind that henceforth he and Florida would have 
nothing in common. He refused absolutely to 
make any investments in real estate because he 
thought the prices were entirely too high. 

“\ home site in St. Petersburg at $10,000 is 
absurd!” he exclaimed. “Why, with the same 
amount of money I could buy half of my home 
town!” 

But, missing its sunshine and even climate, 
the next year he returned to Florida’s shores, and 
again he made inquiries with regard to the prices 
of real estate which he had refused absolutely to 

the year before. He found that in some 
instances the price had risen four or five hundred 
cent. It was another effect of the well- 
own law of supply and demand. Again he 
ade a decision—but this time it was not against 
rchasing Florida real estate. Before the sea- 
son ended he stood in front of the Pkeil Hotel on 
Yentral Avenue, the cynosure of the eyes of an 
thusiastic group of loyally boosting Floridians, 
gave vent to the following: 


By WILLIAM C. FREEMAN 
President Advertising Club of St. Petersburg 


“Do any of you know what is going to happen 
to Florida?” And before anyone had a chance 
to interpolate so much as a word, he continued. 
“T’ll tell you. Just a few years from now, when 
people come to Florida by train or automobile 
they will be stopped before they reach the state 
line and asked this question: 

““Have you a deed to 
Florida?’”’ 

“And if they reply in the negative they will be 
told, ‘We are sorry, but you will have to turn 
back to the frozen north. We cannot accom- 
modate you!’”’ 

This may seem too much like a press-agent 
story—but it is true to the last detail. I have 
talked with Mr. McDonald and know that he is 
whole-hearted and sincere in his convictions. A 
tall man, over six feet three, of a handsome phy- 
sique, splendidly preserved, and a worker who 
has made every cent of his money with his hands, 
he is a rugged and intelligent member of the 
well-known clan of ‘‘canny Scotsmen.”’ 

But Mr. McDonald is no exception to any 
rule—everyone that visits Florida becomes a 
booster, end when people come to the state 
for a few days of recreation they spend their 
vacation in some sort of development work. 

Florida may not be tke equivalent of heaven, 
as my friend, Mr. Catteil, of Philadelphia, sug- 
gested, but it certainly possesses all the allur- 
ing charm of the tropics. It fills one with the 
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THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL—A $5,000,000 STRUCTURE 


wonder and glory of creation to walk out under- 
neath the overhanging curtain of darkness on a 
quiet evening and look up at the sky. Nowhere 
does the moon look so close—inowhere else do 
the stars seem so bright. 

As an agricultural state, Florida is without an 
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PROMENADE AT PALM BEACH 


equal—and but an insignificant fraction of its 
acreage is now uncer cultivation. Its soil is rich 
in the elements necessary for the production of 
good crops, and the authorities are even now 
planning to make it better. As I have already 
pointed out, one doesn’t do things by halves in 
Florida. Money flows like water whenever 
money is necessary for the good of the common- 
wealth. The state has recently appropriated 
eight million dollars to continue the drainage of 
the Everglades, and, as the muck in this region 
averages a depth of twelve feet. there is enough 
of it to fertilize all America to a depth of six 
inches. 

The topography in the region of the Everglades 
is to be changed entirely by this process. Big 
canals are being built there—ship canals that 
wili take in ocean liners. Roads, too, have been 
built to and through this region. Already a 
million dollars has been spent in the construc- 
tion of highways from Palm Beach to the Ever- 
glades. Floridians never worry about, expense 
when it cores to improving their common- 
wealth. Let a need for any reasonable amount 
be expressed and—Presto!—the money is at hand 
and ready for use. 

Nor is the State backward with regard to trans- 
portation facilities. 
the West Coast, as well as a large and readily 
accessible seaport. With these facilities as a 
basis, it will be very easy to develop a network of 
railroad lines as well as steamboat facilities. 

As I reread what I have written, the full im- 


There are two railroads on 
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port of what is now taking place in Florida dawns 
upon me. I begin to realize what heretofore has 
been but a dormant thought in my brain—that 
the Florida boom is without doubt the most 
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SEMINOLE INDIANS ARE NOW MERELY PICTURESQUE 


marvellous that has ever occurred in the United 
States. And never were funds so readily acces- 
sible for further development. People owning 
property from Palm Beach through to Miami 
—including those within the region of the Ever- 
glades—have practically donated the money for 
these monster enterprises. 

The old Seminole Indian headquarters has 
been opened and a road from Coleman to West 
Palm Beach is opening a territory that will pro- 
duce for the United States billions of dollars in 
agricultural products. Instead of a single car 
load of produce being shot out of Florida every 
five minutes of the day, every day of the year, 
as at present, when this ‘territory is opened the 
number will be raised to half-a-dozen or more. 

It is a fact, strange as it may seem to the less 
fortunate farmers, that the Florida ‘‘cracker”’ 
will not utilize the soil unless he makes at least 
$200 an acre. The northern agriculturalist con- 
siders himself doing well if he can get twenty 
dollars. Some of the poorest farms in Florida 
produce more than the best in New England. 

But the reader must not suppose that Florida 
is purely an agricultural state. Nearly every- 
thing that is manufactured in the North can be 
manufactured in the South—shoes, clothing, and 
so on. Laborers do not have to spend money 
for fuel or extra winter clothing and they get 
the same amount of money as workmen up in 
the North. In a few years, with their savings 
they can buy a piece of property, build a com- 
fortable home, live well and leave their families 
comfortably provided for. 

There is not a state in the Union better’ pre- 
pared to go ahead with natural transportation 

than Florida. It is the only state in 
the Union that does not owe a dollar. Florida 
maintains a balance of more than $5,000,000 in 
its treasury—in face of the fact that it is even 
now engaged in building highways to connect 
even the sinallest villages in the state. Not long 
from now the Floridians in their motor cars will 
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speed over a vast network of concrete highways is commencing its development. Everything 


extending from Key West to Pensacola and 
averaging thirty feet in width. 
I made up my mind to investigate the little 
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village of Brooksville that employs a paid sec- 
retary to spend $25,000 a year advertising. I 
went up with Kerrison Juniper, pastor of a 
church in St. Petersburg, who had a little road- 
ster loaned him by one of his congregation. We 
drove from Tampa to Brooksville, forty-five 
miles, in forty-five minutes. The speed law in 
Florida allows a pace of forty-five miles an hour 
—and a driver is subject to arrest if he does not 
drive at least twenty-five miles an hour in a 
caravan. The speed was too much for me. ‘I 
remonstrated with the preacher. 

“Because you are of the cloth, I suppose you 
think your future in Eternity is assured. But 
what of me? Slow down, please.”” But he simply 
smiled and kept on. When we finally arrived, I 
found the town to ke everything it was claimed. 
It’s going to grow—mark my word—already it 





seems to spring up overnight in Florida. 

Anyone planning to invest money in Florida 
real estate should first visit the peninsula—or 
at least have some one on the ground who under- 
stands and knows values. Florida is not « hit 
or miss proposition as so many people believe. 
The real values are a process of substantial, in. 
trinsic, real causes following the natural law of 
supply and demand. Every possible means has 
been employed to make investment safe. 

“When people come to us to buy property for 
acreage,” a real estate promoter told me, “‘think- 
ing they can make money on it, we would not 
think of buying acreage for them unless we knew 
by contact with the road commissioner at Talla- 
hassee just when highways were going to be built 
so that the produce of the area could be shipped 
to market.” 

“What, fundamentally, is the basis of the in- 
creased cost of property in Florida?” I have 
often been asked. “People,” I usually reply. 
The larger the population of the yellow penin- 
sula, the more valuable must be its real estate, 
Demand and supply are the governing factors— 
the greater the demand, and the smaller the 
supply, the higher must be the price of property. 
And here the demand is great not only with 
regard to the number of people who wish to pur- 
chase—but with regard to the amount of ; rop- 
erty they seek. In Florida the people want 
homes surrounded by plenty of land in order that 
they may have the pleasure of looking out upon 
the variegated tropical beauties. 

In traveling about Florida, listening to the 
talk of dozens of real estate promoters, I !:ave 
never once heard a reference to the earthq 
in California from anyone—and this notv.it 
standing the fact that these two states are 
contestants in the development race. Flori 
are playing the game like true sportsmen, in- 
stead of seeking to build on what may appear t 
be good grounds for comparison. 

“The motion picture industry will be es‘al 
lished in Florida upon a big scale within the nex 
five years,” some declare. Already, mo 
picture studios are operating very successfully. 
There is every reason for the establishmen 
the industry in Florida. Water is close at ha: 
and in the hilly section of “cracker land” the 
are rolling plains, beautiful lakes and tropical 
scenery unmatched anywhere. And the climat 
is of the all-year round type. 





A WATER VIEW OF BEAUTIFUL MIAMI 
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The Other Florida—Agriculture 


Every five minutes, day and night, on an average last year, a carload of vegetables crossed the state line 


bound for some northern point. 


Perhaps you supposed—as most everybody does—that all 


the potatoes that we eat are raised in Maine>?>—well, one county alone in 
Florida last year raised more than a million dollars’ worth 


AA “tes induste has ever been the world’s 


tor 
all, 


mig! 
havé 


and 
the 


hay 
cna! 


they ask for food. 


basic industry. When communities and 

nations meet with disaster, they may ask 
lothing, they may ask for shelter, but first of 
In order that the world 
t be better fed, our great commercial flotillas 
been developed and our railway systems 
us lines have penetrated every section of 
lobe where food products are found in mer- 
able quantities. One can almost enumer- 
1e sections of the earth where civilizations 
risen to their greatest heights by naming 
ertile valleys known to history, the Nile, 
figris, the Euphrates, down through the 


turies to the comparatively recently con- 


d plains of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
It is not a matter of mineral resources 
iska had its flow of gold and it has its coal 


1 petroleum and ores—but the vital question 


‘ilization is ““What will the soil produce?” 


‘his is the phase of developmeent with which 
the state of Florida, officially, is more concerned, 
today, than any other. 

“he world knows about our sunshine,” Her- 


tated only a few weeks ago. 


Dann, president of the Florida Develop- 
Board, the state chamber of commerce, 
“Our balmy win- 
our ever-blooming flowers and our mocking 
; have been exploited in every corner of the 

real estate men have attended to that. 
t we want to interest the country in today 


the fact that Florida offers opportunities to 


farmer and to the industrialist as great— 
hink greater—as any state in the Union.” 


By FARQUSON JOHNSON 


I told Mr. Dann that while I didn’t come from 
Missouri, I was in Florida for the purpose of 
“being shown.” He referred me to Nathan 
Mayo, state commissioner of agriculture, and 
the ‘‘showing”’ commenced. 

First of all, I was told that Florida was essen- 
tially an agricultural state. Its tourist trade 





EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the first of a 

series of Florida stories showing the re- 

sources and possibilities of the state aside 

from its resort aspect. They are written 

from first-hand information gleaned by the 

writer on a three thousand-mile journey 
about the state 











had developed above everything else because it 
was easier, for all concerned, for the railroads to 
run lines close to the coasts and drop people off 
at convenient spots which have since developed 
into some of the country’s most flourishing cities. 
Agriculture has waited because the tourists are 
easier to handle. Proper distribution to sources 
of consumption is not a problem in handling 
tourists, and besides, they can get on and off the 
trains unaided and won’t spoil, except for their 
tempers, if left overnight on a siding without ice. 

Florida can raise two hundred and fifty differ- 
ent varieties of crops, fruit and vegetable. If 
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A FIELD OF FLORIDA LETTUCE, SHOWING SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION AND SHADING 


any other state can do this, the Florida agri- 
cultural department has not heard of it. In 
1923 her citrus fruit crop, amounting to more 
than 21,000,000 boxes, sold for enough to repay, 
four times over, what the United States paid 
Spain for the whole peninsular territory. There 
were also shipped from the state, 100,000 car- 
loads of other fruits and vegetables, including 
cabbage, tomatoes, peppers, cucumbers, straw- 
berries, pineapples and celery. Florida produces 


A HEAD OF FLORIDA CELERY 


more potatoes than Maine and more celery than 
Michigan. 

In one year Florida’s 50,000 farmers put on 
the market $80,000,000 worth of crops from less 
than 2,000,000 acres of land and kept on hand 
cattle worth $25,000,000, horses and mules worth 
$14,000,000, hogs worth $6,000,000, milk cows 
worth $2,500,000 and thoroughbred cattle worth 
$2,000,000. She has produced in one year, 
17,000,000 bushels of corn, 5,000,000 bushels of 
peanuts, 2,000,000 bushels of velvet beans, 
3,500,000 gallons of syrup and 4,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco. It will be noted that the number of 
bushels of corn raised is only 4,000,000 less than 
the number of boxes of citrus fruit produced. 
And all this is grown on the 2,000,000 acres of 
land the state is now tilling! Twenty million 
acres of the same type of soil lies undeveloped 
and uncultivated! 

In an article in Suniland Magazine, October, 
1924, Roger W. Babson, internationally known 
statistician, wrote that Florida led all other 
states in combining the four fundamentals of 
agriculture, sunshine, phosphate, sufficient mois- 
ture and proxjmity to markets. 

In reference to phosphate, of which Florida 
produces 85 per cent of that consumed in this 
country, Mr. Babson said, “As the years go on 
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all agriculture will be absolutely dependent upon 
phosphate. The automobile has practically made 
the horse extinct, and synthetic milk may like- 
wise make the cow extinct. Our grandchildren 


every five minutes and four seconds. Farm 
property, of which less than two percent is under 
mortgage, has increased in value 132 per cent 
ina decade. The value of all agricultural pro- 
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CULTIVATING SUMATRA TOBACCO IN FLORIDA 
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“Florida has not only the sunshine and the 
continued, “but it is nearer the 
consuming centers of the country. Central 
Florida is only 750 miles from the center of popu- 
the United States—thirty hours by 

It will soon be an overnight trip by air- 
plane. the Seaboard Air Line and 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railways realize this and 
will some day greatly profit thereby. 

‘Perhaps the most valuable of all, Florida has 
an abundance of rainfall and this rainfall comes 
at the right season. 

“Natural however, of 
are not sufficient to make prosperity. 


posphate,” he 


creat 


lation of 
rail. 
Moreover, 


themselves 
The heart 
of Africa possesses great natural resources; Mex- 


resources, 


ico and Russia are both rich in natural resources, 

but 

sources 
“These 


Florida to a 


it is not enough just to possess great re- 
they must be used to advantage. 

natural resources are being used in 
very Every year 
more and more agricultural development is evi- 
denced. The growth of the citrus industry reads 
almost like a fairy tale, and it has not yet begun 
believe in the citrus in- 
dustry, but Florida should not put all her agri- 
cultural eggs in one basket. Truck farms, vine- 
yards, banana and sugar plantations should be 
encouraged. The grape vineyards which are be- 
ing planted will not only add wealth to Florida, 
but serve also as an insurance. 


large extent. 


to reach its peak. I 


* * * 


Of the eighty crops that are shipped in carload 
lots in the United States, sixty-two can be and are 
grown in Florida. The state ships one-tenth of 
the fresh fruits and vegetables raised in the 
United States. Last year a carload of vegetables 
crossed the state line for some northern point 


ducts in the last ten years has increased 149 per 
cent. 

Florida has more growing days per year than 
any other state in the Union. She also leads the 
states in winter-grown vegetables, in diversity of 
food products, variety of crops, in grapefruit, 


officials, show the state to be second in the pro- 
duction of oranges and watermelons, third ip 
lettuce and fourth in cabbage. It has an annual 
rainfall of nearly five feet and can grow more 
crops on the same land in a single’ season than 
any other state and in the southern part they 
grow and ripen every day in the year. ; 

There are three counties in the state, Seminole. 
Marion and Suwannee, producing more than 
$2,000,000 worth of field and truck crops an- 
nually. Eleven counties produce more than 
$1,000,000 worth of such commodities. St. 
Johns county produces over $1,000,000 worth of 
potatoes a year while three other counties are 
producing more than $200,000 worth. 
cane is grown in six counties in excess of $100,000 
worth annually. The fruit production of Polk 
county is more than 4,000,000 boxes each season 
while there are five counties, DeSoto, Volusia, 
Pinellas, Hillsborough and Orange, that ship 
1,000,000 boxes each. The dairy products of 
Dade, Duval, Hillsborough and Polk counties 
are in excess of $500,000 each, annually. Eleven 
counties produce more than $100,000 worth of 
dairy foods each year. 


Sugar- 


* * * 


Florida wants the world to realize that i 
four times the land area of Holland, is la: 
than New York, Massachusetts and R 
Island combined and is the largest state e 
the Mississippi except Georgia. It has been: 
mated that if all its tillable soil were unde: 
tivation, 500,000 farmers could live withir 
boundaries and produce annually crops wi 
total value of one billion dollars. 

And Florida wants the country to know 
along with the men who are developing the gi 
est winter playground in America, it will 
come with open arms men who come as citiz 
willing to apply themselves industriously 





IN A GROWING CORN FIELD NEAR TAFT 


celery, winter-grown tomatoes, cocoanuts, water- intelligently to the agricultural development of 


melon seed and variety of hay crops. 
records, garnered by diligently searching state 


The same what has often been termed “America’s Last 


Frontier.” 
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Noted Surgeon Interested im Florida 


Born a poor boy on a Maine farm, Dr. Fred H. Albee has climbed to the top of his profession, fills 
many public offices and develops towns as a hobby 


HAT old story about the readiness of the 
k world to make a path through the woods 

to the door of the man who can “make a 
better mouse-trap” than his competitor, still 
holds good today. Thus, true to that philosophy. 
Dr. Fred H. Albee, of Colonial Hills, New Jersey, 
and Venice-Nokomis, Florida, inventor of the 
bone mill in surgery, has also won international 
fame, not through the manufacture of a little 
mouse-trap, however, but with his advaced sci- 
entific ideas, and the use of little electric motor 
saws and drills with which he does carpentry 
work on the bones of living men. 

Forty-eight years ago Dr. Albee was born on a 
farm in Maine, a poor boy. Today he is perhaps 
the best-known man in medical circles in the 

» world, while his fine homes, at Colonial 
, New Jersey and Nokomis, Florida, indicate 
that his fame has also brought with it a comfort- 
able fortune. Moreover, Dr. Albee is not the 
in’ of a man who would invent a mouse-trap 
ything else and wait in the woods for people 
ake a path to his door. On the contrary, 
his tremendous energy and his unusual ca- 
y for work, 
elf. 
‘ed H. Albee is a great surgeon and more. 


he would open up that path 


salso a good business man, an economist, and 
ator. In carrying on his medical work he 

so always with an eye to the broader phases 

ie profession, that is, its relationship to the 
idamental economics of society—the import- 
ance of good health to the social fabric to which 


® 


HE HOME OF DOCTOR ALBEE at Point of Pines. 


By DIRK P. DE YOUNG 


we all cling. He feels that sick and crippled 
people are an economic waste, making not only 
those thus afflicted suffer, but also adding pro- 
portionately to the burden of those who are well. 
Consequently he spends-more of his time in edu- 
cational work, missionary work, if you please, 
and general welfare work—-for the good of society 
—than he does in the selfish pursuit cf personal 
gain. His own practice, therefore—large always 
—has only been secondary to his great work of 
setting up better standards for the profession, in 
pioneering, so to speak, for others. 

Dr. Albee is a self-made man. Besides, he has 
done a very thorough job of that too. He was 
graduated from Bowdoin with the degree of A.B., 
in 1899, and from Harvard, with the degree of 
M.D., in 1903, paying his own way through col- 
lege. The last issue of ‘‘Who’s Who,” states that 
he is a Professor of Ortheopedic Surgery in the 
New York Post Graduate Medical School. He 
is also a director of the department in that school 
and of the College of Medicine of the University 
of Vermont. Dr. Albee is moreover a surgeon 
in the New York Post Graduate Hospital, and 
Consulting Surgeon to ten other hospitals in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. He was a Colonel in 
the Red Cross in 1917. He is a Consulting Sur- 
geon of the Pennsylvania Railroad System and 
is now Chairman of the Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion of the State of New Jersey. He was also 


In this breath-takingly 


beautiful and heavenly quiet spot overlooking the amathestine waters of the Gulf 

of Mexico, the “Miracle Man” of modern surgery, whose services to suffering human- 

ity are beyond all computation, whose marvels of accomplishment in the rebuilding 

of the shattered bodies of America’s sacrifice of young manhood in the World War 

alone would assure him a lasting place in the grateful memory of the Nation, finds 
temporary distraction from the arduous labors of his brain and hands 


the Director of the U. S. A. General Hospital 
No. 3, at Colonia, New Jersey, during the war, 
and the entire equipment of that great hospital 
was planned by Dr. Albee. He was a member 
of the Advisory Ortheopedic Council to the Sur- 
geon General of the U. S. Army, and is a Fellow 


OCTOR FRED H. ALBEE, world-famous ortho- 

pedic surgeon, inventor of many marvellous 
automatic machine tools .for use in bone-graft- 
ing, noted as almost the father of reconstruction 
surgery, and eminent in America and Europe as an 
investigator, lecturer, demonstrator, writer and final 
authority on scientific surgery—has as a matter of 
rest and recreation in the brief intervals between 
the insistent demands of his profession, turned 
from his work upon the human structure to the 
development of a civic structure in the building up 

of Venice-Nokomis — Florida’s White City 


of the American College of Surgeons. He is the 
author of “‘Bone Graft Surgery,” 1915; ‘‘Recon- 
structional Surgery,”’ 1919, and numerous pamph- 
lets on surgical subjects. 

* * * 

Dr. Albee has lectured at different times in 
Europe. He has demonstrated methods of bone- 
grafting in Germany, England, France, Holland, 
Cuba, and Italy. He was in the military hospital 
of France in 1916; official representative of 
Medical Corps, U.S. A., to Inter-allied Congress 
at Rome, Paris and Bologne, 1919, and having 
only recently returned from France where he 
gave the principal address at a medical gathering, 
he is now invited to go to Holland in May to at- 
tend the Annual Congress of the Surgical Asso- 
ciation of the Netherlands. 
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‘Ts VILLA NOKOMIS, a high class and strictly modern hotel containing every possible equipment of elegance, comfort and convenience, was 

erected at a time when the project of the development of Venice-Nokomis was as yet little more than a vision in the mind of Doctor Albee. Now 

Florida’s White City, with its thirty miles of water-front on the Gulf of Mexico, four bays and Albee River, and its many beautiful and attractiv< 
homes, has become one of the wonder-places of the Land of Flowers 


Dr. Albee was a leading figure in his line of 
work during the world-war. The hospital at 
Colonia, the first erected during the war, con- 
sisted of 150 buildings, scattered over 150 acres 
of ground, costing $3,500,000. Working with 
the architect he drew the plans for that and he 
said selected the equipment. 
Besides, he did one-half of all the bone-graft 
operations performed at this hospital. Dr. Al- 
bee’s bone-graft mill was the only one used in the 
army. 


also, as before, 


He introduced automatic machine tools 
in surgery. 
* 7 * 
In his “Empty Pockets,” Rupert 
Hughes says: “Dr. Albee invented beautiful lit- 
tle electric motor saws and drills, and he makes 


novel, 


Where the Great Out-Doors is Great 


“ Pat 


HE LEANING 


the bone pliable with several slight incisions on 
the under side, the way a carpenter bends a 
board. First, of course, he has laid bare the 
spinal column as far as necessary to include one 
good vertebra at either end of the bad_ones. 
Then with a special chisel and mallet he splits 
each of the spinous processes down about half an 
inch, forming a kind of furrow. Then he gets 
out his shin-bone cleat and sets it in, straightens 
it all as much as he can, fastens it together with 
kangaroo tendons, and closes it up. And that’s 
all there is to it.” 

That, in a small way, illustrates bone graft 
surgery with automatic machine tools. But it is 
not so simple as it seems. It requires consum- 
mate skill, and a great fund of scientific knowl- 


PALM, lone sentinel of “the days that were,” is as familiar a sight to Anclote River 
travelers as the Leaning Tower of Pisa is to European visitors. 


George Inness, Sr., dean of American 


landscape artists, made this river famous with his magic brush. When he came to Florida, more than 

thirty years ago, he found the region through which the Anclote flows a veritable tropical wilderness, beau- 

tiful beyond mere words to adequately describe — and with his canvas as a mirror held up to Nature, 
transfixed rare bits of this fairyland for all time 


edge to perform such operations success 
Dr. Albee has both at his command. 

Through the influence of Dr. Albee, New 
sey passed a Rehabilitation law, and crea 
Rehabilitation Commission, the first of its 
in the United States. There are now rehal 
tion laws in forty-two states of the Union. 
Albee is the chairman of New Jersey Commi 
and as a consequence this state has done : 
for its cripples than any other part of the coun'ry. 
This is the sort of work which links up the physi 
cian and surgeon with the economic schen 
things, and it is this reconstruction idea w 
Dr. Albee is exceedingly interested in. It i 
itself a very big subject—too intricate for t1 
ment in a brief sketch of this sort. 


Continued from page 30 


could have been content to make a home in s1 
an untamed wilderness. 
Today, the traveler finds the beauty of 


-Tiver unchanged, though the animals and bi 


that once frequented its banks have almost is 
appeared. Civilization has encroached too i: 
for the deer and bear and parrot. Only occ: 
sionally does an eagle soar above the river «1 
alight in the top of a tall pine. The turtles a1 
the herons and now and then an alligator kee 
watch lest visitors further intrude upon 

realm that first attracted George Inness. 

At places the river narrows down until one ca 
‘stand in a canoe and touch both sides as he 
passes through. A natural canopy of moss 
draped oaks swings low and caresses the traveler’s 
brow as he threads his way upstream. T!1 
suddenly, the river widens and its waters eddy 
into bayous. Again, it winds east and we 
north and south until only the experienced boxt 
man knows the direction of the channel proper. 

And the Anclote is but one of many in a st 
that is amply provided with coastline and wate 
ways. From the Georgia line to Key Wes 
there are vast tracts that invite the nature love 
places where one can build a cabin and partak 
in winter of all the outing pleasures that h 
believes he can have only in summer on ¢*! 
banks of a northern lake or stream. 
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Florida and the Real Estate Laws 


Some of the routine methods employed in the sale of Florida real estate. A-B-C legal pointers for long 


distance investors. 


Separate acknowledgments of husband and wife required. 


Chaotic condition 


of legal machinery involved in transfers of property. Watch your step when making investments 


) these days of Florida’s ascendancy, with 
| ll its glamour of unreality, there is, in the 
iinds of many, considerable mystery about 
wha’ otherwise would be simple matters. Per- 
hap: the amazing development of this great state 
in te past ten years has lent vagueness to the 
who's business. For that reason, it may be wise 
and profitable to get a fresh perspective on 
Flor 1a and back to the fact that, after all, busi- 
ness and legal principles are quite the same 
whe her in Florida or Maine, Ohio or Oregon. 

Vi .en we consider that it is estimated there 
are pwards of sixty thousand real estate sales- 
men in and around the city of Miami, which is 
near y the number of the total normal popula- 
tion. and that all of them are making sales and 
con: quently making money, we get some idea 
of t' - tremendous volume of transactions being 
cons mmated daily. The activity has become 
so ¢ eat that recently the City of Miami pro- 
hibi -d the exhibiting of maps and other docu- 
men ; in connection with real estate sales on the 
stre. s and sidewalks, as this tended to increase 
the already over-congested condition of the 
thor ughfares. 

A year or two ago it was possible, because the 
dev: ‘opments were then largely in prospect, 
rath r than immediate, for a buyer to make a 
pur jase of a property costing say, $100,000, 
and to deposit a “binder” payment of as little 
as *500, to bind the contract until the abstract 
was lelivered to the purchaser by the seller. In 
maty instances as long as sixty days after deliv- 
ery \f abstract was allowed for the payment of the 
“cash payment” on the purchase. In those days 
the -ash payment was very small, and the balances 
extended over long periods. This enabled pur- 
chasers with very small investments to tie up on 
contract, valuable tracts, and when later devel- 
opments showed that a new highway was to be 
run through the property, or some development 
in the way of subdivision started nearby, or it 
was found to be near a proposed railroad, the 
purchaser was able to sell his contract for a large 
pront. 

in many instances half-a-dozen transfers would 
be made before the original owner received the 
“cash payment” called for in his contract. 
However, that time is past. With the many 
millions of dollars of permanent improvements 
such as improved highways, new causeways and 
brilges, railroads, hotels, office buildings, and 
other improvements, the owners have become 
more and more exacting in their terms and have 
bo sted the “binder payments” and the cash 
pe: ments, and materially shortened the date of 
cl: sing, until today no one is advised to enter into 
a. ontract on the hope of re-selling the property 
be‘ore the cash payment is required. In other 
w: ds, the “shoestring days” are over in Florida. 
T > present terms are either 5 per cent or 10 per 
ce\t of the total purchase price, usually the 
la er, on the signing of the binder, and from one- 
fo rth to one-half of the total price within fifteen 


By FRANK A. REILLY 


Member New York Bar, Bar Building, 
New York City 


days after delivery of the abstract. On a $50,000 
purchase the usual terms would be $5,000 binder, 
and an additional $7,500 making $12,500 within 
fifteen days after delivery of abstract, and bal- 
ance in three equal annual payments with interest 


‘at either 8 per cent (the legal rate in Florida) or 


6 per cent on deferred payments. 

In order to facilitate the transfers of property 
a standard form of “Deposit Receipt” as approved 
by the Miami Realty Board has been adopted. 
This is what is referred to in real estate parlance 
as the “binder.’’ Copy of the printed form is as 
follows: 


MIAMI REALTY BOARD STANDARD FORM NO. I 


DEPOSIT RECEIPT 


ae Miami, Florida, 
Receipt is hereby acknowledged of the sum of: 
Dollars ($ 


as a deposit on account of the purchase price of the following 
—— property upon the terms and conditions as stated 
erein, 
Description of property 


the purchaser shall pay the balance of the first payment and 
execute all papers necessary to be executed by him for the 
completion of his purchase within days 
after delivery to him of an abstract of the said property; 
otherwise the sum this day paid shall be retained by the 
seller as liquidated and agreed damages, and the seller shall 
be relieved from all obligations under this instrument. 

The seller is to furnish an abstract showing his title to be 
good and marketable, but in the event that the title shall not 
be found good and marketable, the seller agrees to use reason- 
able diligence to make the said title good and marketable, 
and shall have a reasonable time so to do, and if after reason- 
able diligence on his part said title shall not be made good 
and pace raw Ph within a reasonable time, the seller may, at 
his option, return the money this day paid and all moneys 
that may have been paid to him under this contract, and 
thereupon he shall be released from all obligations hereunder. 

This contract shall be binding upon both parties when 
approved by the owner of the property above ae ~ . 

roker 

I, or we, agree to purchase the above described property on 
the terms and conditions stated in the foregoing instrument. 

Witness: (Seal) 


I, or we, agree to sell the above mentioned property to the 
above named purchaser on the terms and conditions stated 
in the above instrument. 

Witness: 





I, or we, agree to pay to the above signed broker, as com- 
mission, the sum of 
Dollars ) or one-half of the deposit, in case same 
is forfeited by purchaser, provided the same shall not exceed 
the full amount of the commission. 
Witness: 


The deposit made at the singing of the binder 
is credited on the Cash Payment called for 
therein. 

When the property is incumbered by mort- 





FLORIDA AND THE LAW 


The magic stories of fabulous profits to 
be made in Florida real estate have attracted 
the attention of the conservative and cautious 
business men throughout the nation. As 
evidence of this fact a group of New York 
bankers and business men, in accordance 
with their rigid rule of “investigating before 
investing,” sent one of their syndicate mem- 
bers and their attorney to Florida with in- 
structions to cover the entire state, to inspect 
the various developments, and to report 
their first-hand observations of all conditions 
prior to any investment being made. The 
attorney selected for this investigation was 
Mr. Frank A. Reilly, of 36 West 44th Street, 
New York. He started at Jacksonville and 
for three weeks was constantly touring 
through the state visiting the West Coast, 
the East Coast and the Central part of the 
state, and getting the last word on current 
conditions from the real estate operators, 
owners, bankers and business man of these 
sections. The Editor requested him to tell 
in plain language which can be understood 
by laymen the legal details in connection 
with the purchase of property in Florida, 
and his article follows.—Editor. 











gages which are to be assumed by the purchaser, 
a recitation of all such mortgages is set forth in 
the blanks under ‘‘Terms,” including the amounts 
of such mortgages, the periods for which they 
run, the dates of payment of all or part of the 
principal amounts thereof, and also the interest 
rate and due dates. The purchaser is required to 
execute documents assuming such mortgages, 
and to sign new mortgages when part of the pur- 
chase price is being paid by way of such instru- 
ments. The large number of re-sales and the 
fact that each seller usually takes a portion of his 
profit in cash and the balance by way of a mort- 
gage inferior to all then existing mortgages, has 
caused as many as eight or nine mortgages to be 
outstanding on one piece of property. A recent 
sale of Flager Street frontage in Miami is re- 


* ported to have been at a price of $25,000 per 


front foot—and one can readily see what numer- 
ous transactions, each with substantial profits, 
must have recorded the history of such property 
from the time a few years ago when it could not 
have been worth more than $1,000 a front foot. 
As soon as the binder is signed, the abstract is 
brought down to date by the Seller, and delivered 
to the Buyer so that he and his attorneys may 
inspect it and see if there is any flaw in the 
record. The abstract shows the recorded tran- 
sactions covering the property and should show 
an unbroken continuity of title and proper 
assignments thereof, all duly recorded in the 
county where the property is located, up to the 
present owner. The binder contracts also pro- 
vide that: “It is understood and agreed that a 
warranty deed is to be given to the Buyer by the 
Seller upon compliance with the terms thereof.” 
There is a great field ‘in Florida for title guar- 
anty companies, which are an indispensable part 
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of real estate transactions in other parts of the 
country, but they have not yet gotten into full 
swing there. Therefore investors should not 
expect to get any guaranty of title on Florida 
property for the present. The “binder” provides 
that if the abstract shows that the title is good 
and marketable, the transaction shall be closed on 
the terms therein provided, but if it does not show 
such good and marketable title the Seller has the 
option either of returning the deposit or taking 
an additional reasonable time within which to 
cure any defect in the title. For the protection 
of the buyer, it is advisable that the binder con- 
tracts be recorded as soon as possible after execu- 
tion and acknowledgement. 

One matter should be noted by persons signing 
contracts for recording in Florida, and that is the 
peculiar form of acknowledgment required for 
husband and wife. The acknowledgement for the 
wife must be taken separately and apart from 
her husband, and show that it was made without 
any undue influence on the part of the husband. 
All recorded documents of married persons should 
be acknowledged by both husband and wife to 
eliminate any question of dower rights. The 
standard form is as follows: 

FORM OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
State of ) 
: SS: 
County of ) 

: an officer authorized to take acknowledgements of deeds 

according to the laws of the State of Florida, duly qualified 


and acting, HEREBY CERTIFY that there did per area 


appear before me 


to me ponensity known, and this day ac knowledged before 
me tha executed the foregoing instrument, and 
FURT HE R CE RTIF Y that I know the said person mak- 
ing said acknowledgement to be the individual .... described 
in and who executed the said instrument AND I FURTH ER 
CERTIFY that ~~ 
is known to me to be the wife of said. 
and that she this day acknowledged before me, separately, 
and apart from her husband, that she executed the said intru- 
ment “freely and voluntarily and without compulsion, con- 
straint, apprehension or fear of or from her husband, for 
the purpose of relinquishing and conveying all of her right, 
- and interest - — an yperty therein described, whether 
of dower or separ 

IN WITNE §s Ww ‘HE REOF, 
official seal at 

State, this 
A.D: 19 


I hereunto set my hand and 
, said County and 
day of , a 


There are a large number of married women 
who are brokering and investing in real estate 

in fact they seem to be equally successful with 
the men—and these women as a matter of con- 
venience often apply to the local courts to have 
therselves constituted as “free agents,’ with 
all rights to transact business the same as their 
husbands. 

The binder also sets forth all details as to pro 
rating of taxes, etc., and the usual practise is that 
they are pro rated as of the date of the “‘cash 
payment.” In some cases the owner will con- 
tinue to collect rents and hold them for delivery 
to the purchaser at the closing date, provided 
that the binder calls for pro rating from date of 
signing of binder. 

The principal difficulty in buying property in 
Florida at long range is that ninety per cent of 
the owners have purchased for speculation, and 
as soon as they sign the binder, they list the 
property with the real estate brokers in the 
locality where the property is situated, as well 
as in other places. These brokers are continually 
clamoring for “exclusive listings’”’ which are given 
in some cases for a period of fifteen to thirty days, 
and during that time the broker has an absolute 
right to close the deal. The owner would be 
liable for damages if he sold through other chan- 
nels. However, the usual manner is to give all 
brokers a non-exclusive listing, which means that 
the first one to deliver a binder to the owner with 
a certified check for the deposit closes the deal 
and gets the commission. 

It has become such a difficult task to guaran- 


tee delivery that time and again brokers have 
found purchasers and forwarded their checks 
only to find that the property has been sold. 
Some owners being less ethical than they should 
be, back out and raise the price as soon as they 
see a deal about to close. This is of course unfair 
to the broker, but he is at the mercy of the owner. 

The most autocratic person in the business 
world today is the owner of Florida real estate. 
He names what he considers a very high price, 
assuring himself a large profit, It is impossible 
to swerve him, to talk him into a reduction, or to 
make longer terms than he has fixed. Besides, 
there is the constant danger of his withdrawing 
the property from the market or increasing the 
price materially. There is a hotel in a small 
city between Miami and Palm Beach which sold 
less than two years ago for $250,000. It was 
then placed on the market at once at $500,000 for 
the hotel and part of the lots only, and within 
six months was sold for that figure. The new 
owner immediately listed the property at $750,- 
000 (although the income from operation would 
not possibly justify such a price) and the day I 
left that city I met the broker who was handling 
it who told me that he had found a buyer at 
$750,000 and had just received an answer to his 
wire to the owners stating that they had decided 
to raise the price to $1,000,000. The broker said 
they would easily get that price by January Ist, 
in his opinion. 


The Coconut 
Palm, besides 
being a thing of 
beauty even 
among palms, is 
“a prince among 
furnish- 
ing many thou- 
sands of the 
human race with 
food, drink and 
shelter. 


trees,” 


This picture shows how 
the roots and sprout of 
the Coconut Palm burst 
through the husk that sur- 
rounds the nut itself 


The broker’s commission is 5 per cent for city 
property and 10 per cent for acreage unless some 
other arrangement is made. The Seller is re- 
quired to pay the broker, so that the broker: uge 
must always be figured in fixing a re-sale price of 
any property purchased. 

It is interesting to note some of the operations 
in closing deals, very important transactions hay- 
ing been closed by notations on the back of en- 
velopes written against the window of some shop. 
In one instance I was informed that a concern 
kept an expert aviator at the Halcyon hotel in 
Miami ready to fly at a moment’s notice to 
any destination to carry the binder payment 
and get the owner’s signature before anyone 
else should close the deal and the commission 
be lost. 

The legal situation in Florida is pitiful. There 
are not nearly sufficient lawyers to take care of 
the business. A new law just effective requires 
every lawyer, regardless of who he is or what hi 
record or experience has been, to take the Florid 
bar examination, which has prevented a nun 
of lawyers from other states,. particularly the 
nearby states, from practicing there. Law of 
are jammed with brokers and buyers and 
work continues far into the night. 

In conclusion, if you get the Florida ‘“‘bug”’ 
insist on getting “‘into the swim”’ before it is : 
late, be sure to deal with some reliable broke: 
attorney, and investigate before you invest. S 
as I could learn no one has yet lost any mo: 
on Florida real estate—regardless of the fact 
top prices are paid, and immediate incre 
made by each new owner—and such being 
case, all of the theoretical difficulties which m 
be pointed out, are irrelevant. In spite of 
exercise of the utmost caution caused by - 
practice as attorney for banks and banking 
terests, I confess that the thing which I con 
ered impossible does.exist. People who |! 
never dealt in property before are making : 
lions; people who have failed in other busine 
are making tremendous successes in Florida, 
the lure continues with all its hopes of easy 
quick profits. 

If you wish to be fashionable, and keep 
with your neighbor across the street or in * 
next block,—take a portion of your savings, catc! 
an early train, and when you get there use you 
best judgment. So long as the present activity 
continues, the situation seems to be “fool proof,” 
and it isn’t likely that you will be the first pers’ 
to lose in this fascinating game. If you can’t 
make the trip there are any number of reputal! 
firms who will be glad to give you the latest an 
best advice obtainable as to the particular ty; 
of property you prefer, and represent you : 
closing any transaction on the regular broker’ 
basis. Some of them have offices in New York, 
Chicago and other places to take care of loca 
patrons and they afford a direct contact which is 
most helpful to the buyer, and also attend + 
re-listing for sale the property thus bought, ar 
thus help in the turnover. 

Conservatism and caution have no place in 
Florida—your own lawyer and your own banke: 
will undoubtedly advise against your taking any 
part in the real estate investments there—unl: 
the lawyer or banker has gone or should later 
to that State, in which event he will be swept 
his feet by the irresistible force of the fa 
which are right before his eyes. He will buy for 
himself and urge you to buy the same as I have 
done. My clients have already demanded th: 
I be prepared to spend at least fifty per cent 
my time for the next six months in Florida, 
connection with closing their transactions. 
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Up, and Then Up!—and Going a Million! 


Being a peep behind the curtains at the inner working of the most ambitious city 
today on the North American Continent 


laden silver crescent of the new moon 
once shone on fair butterflies of New 
York’s “Four Hundred” and inspired designing 
and brave sheiks to more ardent avowals of de- 
votion and affection, down where the balmy 
breezes of the Gulf Stream spread their mantle 

f perpetual springtime over the palm-covered 

auty of Miami, a mighty change is being 

ught. Rippling laughter has given way to 
a battle cry. 

“One Million Inhabitants by 1935!” they 
grimly shout, and where men and women once 
lanced and idled into the dawn, laborers work 
dav and night catapulting into the skyline new 
tructures of steel and concrete. The tuxedo 
1a; been superceded by the mohair and seer- 
sucker and even the empire-building blue over- 
ll. Where pleasure held full sway everything 

usiness. The aristocratic lorgnette, much in 

manner of the sword of old, has been ham- 
mered, or at least exchanged, into the demo- 
crtic horn-rimmed spectacles of the business 
orld, and the social matron who owned it, 
nstead of wondering whether your name ap- 

irs in the social Blue Book, now devotes her 
time to the prosaic pursuit of prospects for whom 
she has “‘just the lot you are looking for.” 

Modern Miami, at least in summer, is matter 
of fact to the mth degree. In the evening, if one 
chooses, he can give his neck a rest with the collar 
band of his shirt serving no purpose save that of 

‘epository for his brass or pearl collar buttons. 
He can stroll into a drugstore near famous Flagler 
Street and, fully exposed to the gaze of the pe- 
destrian public, eat watermelon with a cheap 
tin fork. For Miami has on its working clothes 
and it is enjoying some of the freedom and liber- 
ties of the working man. 

“A million or bust!” And already a city of 
150,00€ souls is the mecca of 250,000 persons who 
are attracted by the pyramiding of values which 
is inevitable where men have determined to build 
an empire or a city. In six months values have 
risen from $10,000 a front foot in the business 
section to $24,000 a front foot and the coming 
years discounted. From the tower of one of the 
city’s new buildings, one can look to the south- 
ward and count nine buildings in course of con- 
struction which will cost, on an average, a million 
and a half dollars each. Many more are under 
way in other directions, and within a few short 
weeks will appear against the horizon. 

Day and night, seven days a week, steel is as- 
mbled and concrete poured for the structures 
that in the first six months of 1925 sent the 
liami building record to an aggregate of $22,- 
16,550; and this does not include Miami 
seach, where another great record is being 
made. With the first faint streaks of dawn 
he reverberations of the staccato, raucus voice 
f the compressed air riveting hamrrer is heard 
cross the city and the echoes die away on the 
placid waters of Biscayne Bay. And in those 


D ieee Florida way where the romance- 


By GLENN LONG 


early hours, rivets forged to white heat and 
hurled heavenward by practiced hands, are out- 
lined against the lingering darkness like the balls 
of fire from roman candles. 

Daily, buildings in and near the heart of the 
city are being razed to make way for more im- 
posing structures. Churches, which are always 
associated with quiet or dignified sections of a 
city, have been the first to move as Miami’s busi- 
ness district cries for room. Once a church is 
condemned and its congregation moves out, it 
is descended upon by real estate brokers who seek 


to rent rooms by the year with a privilege of sub- 
renting. They will tell you that you have an 
excellent chance of ‘‘cleaning up” on a $10 a day 
room which is sure ‘“‘to be worth twenty before 
the winter is over.” 

The pace is fast and furious. Speed is the 
watchword wherever one goes. It has been 
calculated that it will take speed to build Miami 
into a city of 1,000,000 souls in a decade and 
everyone is resigned to the fate which such an 
undertaking imposes. Because ‘‘speed”’ is essen- 
tial, one-way traffic rules are in effect on many 
streets. When motorists get the “go” signal, 
they go as fast and as far as they can before a 
red light flares. Brakes screech and there comes 





Coa GABLES INN, the apothesis of luxury and a dream of beauty combined, where the superlative 
taste of its creator has had full play 


such temporary quarters as it will afford before 
the process of razing begins. Somehow, upon 
seeing an old church thus in use, one inevitably 
thinks of the money-changers in the temple and 
even though these edifices are no longer dedicated 
to their original purposes, those whose early 
religious training has been in accord with the 
dictates of fundamentalism rebel at buying acre- 
age in the “amen corner” or stepping into the 
choir loft to purchase a choice waterfront lot. 

It is interesting to hear a veteran real estate 
man scan the classified advertisement columns 
of the Miami papers. His comments to a com- 
panion will run something as follows: “Corner 
lot, Blank and Blank Streets, $27,000. Good 
Grief, George, I sold that lot last month for 
$10,000! Huh? the same one you sold seven 
weeks ago for $15,000. I'll be hanged. What? 
the bird who sold it to you for $11,500 in the 
spring is sorry and figures on buying it back? 
Well, he’ll probably make another $5,000 out of 
it. Those lots sold for $6,500 last winter, didn’t 
they? Yeah?” 

And that isn’t “Bosh.” Hotel managers offer 


the odor of burning rubber as locked tires grapple 
with the pavement. But what is a screeching 
brake or a few cents worth of rubber tread when 
one is aiding in the building of a city of a million? 
In order that they may be seen more easily, 
traffic patrolmen signal at night with handker- 
chiefs and their frantic wig-wagging continues 
for hours after sundown. Miami works until 
almost midnight. Because its men and women 
work so late and get to rest so late, they do not 
breakfast until eight o’clock or after; and “‘after”’ 
means up until 1 p.m. Dinner is served from 
4 o’clock in the afternoon until 10 o’clock at 
night. It has been several moons since any 
diner has got everything he asked for in his 
original order. They simply don’t have that 
much of one kind of food in Miami. One has 
to have variety because “‘it’s all there is. There 
isn’t any more.” 

Miami’s freight houses are filled to the roofs. 
A railroad embargo has been placed on certain 
kinds of freight with Miami as its destination. 
At times building permits have slumped to al- 
most nothing because of the inability of builders 
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Cora GABLES Golf and Country Club, where, during a dinner tendered by George E. Merrick, 


the developer of Coral Gables, to John McE 


. Bowman, the hotel magnate, th 


e announcement 


was made of the proposed erection of the Miami Biltmore Hotel, which, on its opening in January 
of 1926, will mark a new era in the hotel field in Florida 


to get their supplies. Shortage of cement at 
various times has seriously crimped concrete 
construction work so that now builders are or- 
dering from Europe, giving American transport 
lines a chance to clear their decks. 

Fortunately the law of supply and demand is 
immutable. Otherwise, Miami might not realize 
her ambition to have a million inhabitants by 
1935. When the demand for building materials 
becomes acute, contractors contribute to the 
freight companies a supply of their own laborers 
until enough materials have been unloaded to 
justify the resumption of “full speed”’ on con- 
struction work. Again, the old law is working 
in that the boat lines and the railways are coming 
to the rescue with ampler facilities for the am- 
bitious metropolis. Within a week two more estab- 
lished lines have announced their intention of 
entering the Miami district — while a third line 
already operating out of the Miami port, has 
increased the number of boats plying its route. 
Simultaneously came the announcement of the 
Seaboard Air Line railway that it would build 
196 additional miles of track in Florida, 100 miles 
of which will directly affect the Miami region, 
giving a first main line from West Palm Beach 
through Miami to Florida City. The Atlantic 
Coast Line and Florida East Coast are double 
tracking their lines to facilitate handling of the 
unprecedented traffic and the fact that these lines 
combined are building more miles of track in 
Florida than are being built in the rest of the 
country is taken by Floridians as a token of the 
confidence which the railroad companies, who 
seldom err in such matters, have in the future 
of the great southern peninsula. In line with this 
augmentation of railways, it is interesting to note 
that when the recent embargo was put on freight 
shipments to Miami, it was estimated that 2,000 
cars awaited unloading in the congested yards of 
the city. 

And this is to say nothing of the passenger 
trains which were compelled to run on winter 
schedules months earlier than in the past, for 
there was less than one month of the usual “dull 
season” this year in Miami. One real estate 
operator doing a large brokerage business said 
that by the latter part of May the windows of 
his offices had been barred and he was ready to 
lock the doors for six months when his partner 
came in one morning with the warning that they 
might be acting too hastily. His interpretation 
of the slight movement then discernible proved 
correct. In less than two weeks the sunlight 
streamed, unbroken, through the erstwhile 
barred windows and since then the company has 


done the largest business in its history. Hotels 
report a similar experience. Closing as usual, 
they were forced to open their doors within three 
weeks to an inrush of visitors that never was 
equalled by any winter tourist season. 

One can go the length and breadth of Miami 
during the business hours without recalling that 
he has seen a single person affected with ennui. 
Everything means business. The hitherto gay 
city where frivolous society once pursued its 
pleasures with great earnestness will not relax 
again until it has its “million.” It has played 
for twenty years; now it is going to work for half 


as 


fabulous sums. They are paid their cominis- 
sions at the close of each evening’s business, and 
it is a sorry day when any member of the sales 
forces of the larger operating companies draws 
less than $250. Five thousand dollars a day is 
frequently paid to good salesmen. Ifthesales of the 


‘major companies do not total a million a week, 


sales managers are called into executive con- 
ference and asked why they can’t do their 
sleeping between midnight and 6 A.M. 

“But in spite of the commissions that our 
salesmen are drawing, nearly everyone of them 
will go away broke,” one sales manager stated 
at the close of a particularly successful week. 
“it’s easy come, easy go; the old story. They 
make it in the daytime and spend it at night.” 

Youth is having its fling, and in baseball ) 
lance, “It is flinging some.” Still, it is no m 
than has been seen before, and certainly is 
a much higher plane than what has been kn: 
in gold and oil rush towns. There is comp:.ra- 
tively little crime in Miami, though that may 
follow in the course of time. What there is : 
is confined to a few non-essential razor d 
among the colored gentry who frequent the d.» 
tournaments. With all its high speed, Mia: i’s 
conduct is commendable. 

There are, however, creeping in, the unscn 
lous real estate operators — but the Miami 
vertising Club, now looking forward to the 
ganization of a Better Business Bureau, h: 
to nip in the bud the schemes of these inevita! 
attracted “fly-by-nighters” before they blos: 
forth as full-blown swindlers. 

Who started all this Miami boom? Whz 
responsible for bringing hundreds of thousa: |s 


— 


ESIDENCE of W. K. Williams at Coral Gables — the most talked of and unique city building projec: 
known — where money is literally being poured out like water to build the most elaborate and 


beautiful structures that the minds of the finest architects in the count 
y type of architecture prevails in this new Riviera of the 


that length of time and work with the dogged 
determination that brings success. One rarely 
sees a card game in progress in any of the 
hotels. The card tables and the checker boards 
are collecting dust in corners too small to be 
partitioned and rented as rooms. Whether they 
will be brought back from retirement when the 
round of winter visitors starts in November is 
problematical. There is no doubt that many of 
these visitors will catch the spirit of Miami and 
fall in step, in double time, as the 250,000 now 
in Miami are doing. 

A recent careful and comprehensive survey 
made by the Miami Herald shows that more than 
4,000 individual residences are now under con- 
struction in Greater Miami, and that taking into 
account all new hotels and new apartment houses 
now being erected, the City will be ready Decem- 
ber 1 to accommodate comfortably 100,000 more 
winter visitors than ever before. 

Real estate salesmen are making and spending 


can conceive. The Spanish 
estern continent 


in summer to a city that men, after careful con- 
sideration, declared twice six years ago woul’ 
never be anything but a winter playground - 
Ask the question of anyone who has been | 
Miami a year and the answer will come bac 
with a list of fifty names. Almost everybody 
had a hand in it,—and in the list at the top, yo: 
will find Carl Fisher, George Merrick, Hug’: 
Anderson, Frank Shutts, Ev. Sewall, Ed. Romf! . 
Jim Gilman, and on and on and on. 

Carl Fisher’s remarkable development 
Miami Beach was the first of Miami’s stupendot 
ventures. Its success was immediate and star' 
ling. His work is well on the way to completio: 
and only a visit to his domains will illuminate hi 
wonderful activity. 

George E. Merrick, the builder of Coral Gables 
designated the world’s greatest sub-divisior 
within the last vear advertised Florida and Mian 
as a summer as well as a winter resort. He aske 
the vacationing public, which numbers millions 
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to come to Florida. He did this, knowing the 
appeal of beaches to the vacationist and know- 
ing that only three or four outstanding resorts 
south of New York City afford the beach privi- 
leges that are in demand. It is estimated that 
90 per cent of the people prefer beach resorts to 
mountain resorts, so the call sounded to the 
public from Miami beaches by Mr. Merrick did 
not fall wpon unhearing ears. Paraphrasing 
General Pershing they have said during. the 
summer, ““Miami, we are here.” 

Where will they go from here? 
end be, and when? 

At least, not until Miami has attained her 
“one million.” In the light of what the past has 
tau: ht there is no reason to expect anything else. 
Of : ourse, money, lots of it, will be lost in Miami 
and in Florida by unreasoning investors and ty 
spe ulators who will buy, and are buying now, 
sho: t-term options in the hope of selling before a 
first payment is due. These men buy anything, 
any vhere and gamble with the future. Like all 
gan olers, they are lucky sometimes but lose in 
the nd. They pyramid prices beyond the point 
whe-e logical improvement and development 
just fy values. If they possessed sufficient 
cap: al to hold on, they would profit in the end; 
but there isn’t enough capital in the United 
Stas to “hold on,” in the event of an unlooked 
for slump to property purchased thus far in 
Flo ‘da on what'is termed a “‘shoe-string” in the 
ver: acular of the speculator. But most of them 
wil! dispose of their properties, and many at a 
hanisome profit, because of the faith which 
capitalists have in the state. 

A'armists are already wondering when the 
bot om will drop from the Miami market. 
“What would Miami do with a million citizens,” 
the: ask. “She has no industries. These in- 
vesiors are buying nothing but climate. There 
never has been anything like Miami. There is 
no oase from which to start an analysis of the 
situation.” 

This statement came from a man who has 


What will the 
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operated in Miami a number of years, coming 
to Florida from California. He still is a de- 
veloper of Los Angeles sub-divisions where he 
has watched the growth of that wonder city of 
the Pacific for a quarter of a century. 

Miamians persist in comparing their city with 
Los Angeles and pointing to the far western 
metropolis as something to be emulated, if not 
surpassed, so it is permissible, at least from the 
Miamian’s standpoint, to cite some of Los 
Angeles’ history. 

This same Florida-California real estate man 
declared that Los Angeles was a city of 300,000 
before she made a bid for diversified industries, 
that her population and values were becoming 
top-heavy and in the face of a crisis she raised 
an advertising fund of $50,000,000 with which 


rae 


at the Coral Gables Country Club, an ultra-exclusive and fashionable edjunct to 
the social life of that recherche playground of wealth and fashion 


to bring industries into her midst. He related 
her experiences in the expenditure of this amount 
and the handicaps she had to overcome because 
of her inaccessibility to raw materials and mar- 
kets and the remoteness of the fields from which 
she obtained her power supply. 

Miami is close to markets. Her own state 
furnishes raw materials and will furnish hydro- 
electric power by the time she needs it. If a 
great financing program is necessary to attract 
diversified industries, it will be raised. If Miami 
can’t do it, the spirit of Florida is such that it 
will provide the funds, though, as a matter of 
fact the movement to secure industries is already 
under way. 

Miami is after her million. Nothing short of a 
national or international catastrophe can stop her. 
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Florida Boosters:. 


Florida. 


Ask your news stand 





To Florida . . 


See the Nation’s fastest developing State with the editor and writers of 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


SIX MONTHS IN FLORIDA 


All winter THE NATIONAL, edited by Joe Mitchell Chapple, will carry a Florida department, begin- 


See through the eyes of trained writers and students of national growth the marvelous strides 
American capital, intelligence, and energy are making in building this new empire. 


These issues of Toe NATIONAL will be just the thing to get that former northern neighbor of yours 
to share the pleasures and happiness you have discovered in Florida.. 
Mail us his name, and $1.50, and for the next six months we will tell him the real truth about the real 
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How it Feels to be Fifty-Seven 


yet learned and which will be of great use to 
them. They are to live on well towards the 
middle of the century. They absorb many 
things besides automobiles—all makes, all parts 

-how to build a radio set, or how to fix an elec- 
tric door-bell. For the most part, much as we 
who have passed the threshold of fifty-seven dis- 
like to admit it, they are—nine times out of ten— 
intuitively right, as far as their own interests are 
concerned. 

[ am not one of those who decry the basic 
tendencies of the present generation. I know 
youth today far too well for that. Overseas, 
during the war, living with the boys in the 
trenches, facing with them a common danger, 
discussing with them, in the face of impending 
death, the problems of life, I learned to know 
and to respect their philosophies. The fact that 
they have a definite philosophy of their own, in 
itself, is an encouraging sign of the initiative of 
the times. What matters it if they take their 
text from Omar Khayyam now and then? It 
takes genuine thought to reach a conclusion to— 
wis Make the most of what we yet may spend, 

Before we, too, into the dust descend: 53 
The twentient century is an age of liberation. 
The world is undergoing a rebirth, and we are 
passing through the newest and greatest of all 
renaissances. Youth is the spirit of this new age 

youth in art, youth in literature—youth in 
life. The youngster who, in the time of our 
fathers, was suppressed with the injunction to 
mind his “P’s and Q’s,” glories in his liberation— 
liberation that is easily over-stepped. There has 
never been a liberation that has not run to ex- 
cesses. Youth is running riot, perhaps, but the 
pendulum has many another swing to make in 
their young lives before it finally comes to rest. 
In its “excesses,”’ if such they may rightly be 
called, the present generation is gradually re- 
adjusting standards, ridding itself of the moss- 
bound traditions, and substituting for them what 
will eventually be sane and common-sense forms 
of sensible existence—life shorn of some of its 
camouflage and shams—ghastly revelations of 
the World War. 

Of one thing this new generation seems tragi- 
cally devoid. I sometimes wonder whether it 
would not be feasible to include in the school 
curriculum a course in “Kindness,” recognizing it 
as a cultivatable virtue. The purpose would be 
to teach the pupils that there exists a concrete 
force known as heart-power that is as definite as 
physical heart-beats. Life is a succession of 
heart throbs—that, the boy and girl of today 
must realize if they are to make any measure of 
success of the business of getting the most out of 
life. Why can not memory and the power of 
observation be taught them early in life and cor- 
rect the most obvious fault of the younger gen- 
eration in its almost utter lack of memory and 
manners? Yesterday is often the true mirror of 
tomorrow. 
fa Everything in this generation has been boiled 
down to a system until daily existence becomes a 
matter of blue prints and evolves into a matter 
of nuts and screws. Babies are raised according 
to expert specifications. In the dead of winter 
their little toes are left sticking out from the cov- 
ers, and they are reared in the open air to become 
as rigorous as Spartans. The babes are taught 


Continued from page 12 


not to be afraid of the dark; they go through 
their daily dozens; they sleep so much and eat 
according to diet, with calories and cereals meas- 
ured to the pennyweight. There is no longer a 
cradle for the “hand that rules the world” to 
rock. Poor little devils! they live a schedule as 
fixed and invariable as a factory time clock. I 
sometimes wonder if they have any babyhood at 
all—but the statistics prove that thousands of 
precious little lives are saved. 

Youth today has so much to learn. The tele- 
phone, the automobile, the airplane, the radio, 
and a myriad of inventions are daily before his 
eyes and claiming much of his time and atten- 
tion. Early-trained observation will prevent 
many a tumble in the future. Better see the 
car coming, than be honk-honked into the “safety 
zone.” 

The vocabulary is being expanded on the cross- 
word puzzle plan, evolving a new and expressive 
slant to recruit the dictionaries. Instead of the 
old-fashioned “blarney,” we have the new-fan- 
gled ‘‘applesauce,”’ or the still later ‘‘Write it on 
the ice’’—the latter a truly poetic suggestion. 
The classics in literature are now imbibed through 
motion pictures, saving the youth many, perhaps, 
dreary hours of reading. 

As I sit at my old pine table on my fifty- 
seventh birthday, I think over the good times 
I’ve had with friends while visiting here and 
there. I think of a more recent trip replete with 
new thrills that come to me with startling vivid- 
ness. Think of the kings and queens, two spots 
and aces, royal and bob-tailed flushes—of every 
kind—I have interviewed. Talking face to face 
with approximately five thousand celebrities and 
near celebrities, certainly had its fascination, but 
the lively anticipation of meeting the new faces 
coming on the stage is the real zest of the chase. 

True, I admit that my avoirdupois has in- 
creased, the spots on my vest may come faster 
as my hair grows sparse atop—but with increas- 
ing gross weight and thinning tresses has come 
the pleasant realization that I am still called 
good-natured and can wake up in the morning 
and smile. I am not trying to fool old Father 
Time. While I relish the rich memories of the 
past, with my mind peopled with those who have 
gone on, as well as with those who are “getting 
on,” I am willing te wear a hat labelled ‘‘Age: 
57” and am eager to continue the custom of mak- 
ing one new acquaintance every day, many of 
which ripen into friendships. 

Now I realize that there is no such word as 
“farewell.” The magic of memory forever re- 
mains. Memories come back to me ever and 
anon as friends drop in now and then for a chat, 
and we can talk of old friends passed on as if 
they were “just away” on a long vacation. I 
still refer to them as living. 

Some may look forward to fifty-seven as some- 
thing of an anchorage. While I don’t care to live 
it all over again and may not have attained any 
dizzy heights of fame, I know what it has cost 
the famous and the eminent and I am content. 
I want to reach three score and ten with my fac- 
ulties still utilized for work and service, and I 
pray the Lord that I may always have just -a 
little more to do each day than I can possibly do. 
If I can continue to do for others as others have 
done for me, I will not have lived in vain and will 


always have something to share with others. 
There comes the old adage, ‘“The money you gain 
is not yours; the money you have you must leave: 
the money you give away is the only thing you 
take away when you leave,” is ever before me. 
I’m still trying to build up a savings account of 
good deeds, the compounding interest of which 
confounds the envy of others, for what you have 
given away is no longer an object of envy. 

I find I have received merits for much more 
than I deserve in certain quarters and much less 
credit for achievements that I feel are due me. 
Years ago I read how Goethe, the poetic, over- 
came his aversion to noise by going every day to 
hear the tattoo of drums, and eliminated his ¢izzi- 
ness and fear in looking over great heights by 
sitting on the crown of a cathedral spire. I ‘ind 
I have overcome many handicaps by facing 
them and steeling myself to overcome what | 
knew were foolish notions. At fifty-seven I have 
begun to learn one of life’s great lessons ‘take 
not counsel of your fears,” for fear is the one of 
the most deadly enemies of happiness. 

“Vanity, vanity, all is vanity,”’ said Solomon 
the Wise. As near as I can calculate, many of 
the woes of my life came from that one ever- 
besetting sin—vanity. Old Solomon knew \ 
he was talking about. 

Then comes the development of a rule of con- 
duct. For one thing, in a controversy I’ve al- 
ways found it better to bow my adversary out 
than to try and kick him out. 

And so, today, as I dash about in my stifi- 
brimmed straw hat, with the gaily-colored band, 
sans garters, sans suspenders, sans everything 
that reeks of the old order of things, I’ve come to 
the conclusion that life on this planet isn’t half 
bad. In fact, it is growing sweeter and more 
mellow than otherwise with me at the fifty- 
seventh milestone. The years now flow swiitly, 
and sometimes, none too smoothly onward. 
There are sunny days, and times when the sky is 
o’erhung by clouds, and though fashions in 
clothes and manners come and go, I feel that the 
underlying spirit of change is for the better. 

The axis on which the world revolves is the 
human heart impulse. As long as the gay old 
globe continues to spin; so long as we only know 
through feeling, hearts are still trumps and each 
birthday will remain but welcome stepping stones 
to more deep and richer experiences. After all, 
the greatest adventure of all life is—Beyond. 

With Browning, I sit at the feet of Rabbi Ben 
Ezra. Like the aged sage, I extend an invita- 
tion to the friends of my youth, meanwhile con- 
tunuing vigorously recruiting friends in the pres- 
ent and for the future. Standing upon the thres- 
hold of my three-score years, with the fervor of a 
new youth which I feel has just begun, I sing 
confidently in a metallic baritone— 

“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was 
mee. 

The running sands of the hour glass silently 
sound the music of progress. 

That’s how I feel at fifty-seven, looking for- 
ward to more lighted candles. My eyes may 
dim—but my faith in youth and in humanity 
seems to grow stronger in the glow of passing 
years. 
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F you seek sunshine and the sheer joy of living, spend 
your winter months where there is no winter—in the 
famous Sunshine City of Florida. . . . Only 81 
sunless days in St. Petersburg in 15 years. Think of it! 
And there’s all kinds of fun for every sunny day. Bath- 
ing, boating and fishing in the Gulf and Tampa Bay. 
Golf on four splendid courses. Tennis, bowling on the 
green, roque, shuffle board, horseshoes, chess and checkers. 
Motoring on velvet highways. Twice-daily band con- 

certs by the Royal Scotch Highlanders Band in beautiful 

Williams Park. Big-league baseball—this is the training 

ground for the New York Yankees and the Boston Braves. 

; Excellent hotels, apartments, boarding houses, 
homes. Greatly increased accommodations to care for 
even more thousands than came last year. Plan now to 
come to St. Petersburg. Write for booklet. 
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St. Petersburg, Florida 


HILE we make St. Petersburg our 
W headquarters, we are so organized 

that we can serve clients by finding for 
them SOUND REAL ESTATE INVEST- 
MENTS anywhere in the State of Florida— 
and then, if clients wish to develop the prop- 
erties they buy, we are equipped to serve 
them with Advertising and Selling organiza- 
tions. 

Florida is so big, so wonderful, so rich in 
opportunities, that we are anxious to do our 
part in interesting people in all sections of 
America to come to Florida to invest money 


and to make money by helping the State to 
grow up to its great possibilities. 

St. Petersburg is only one of a great many 
communities in Florida, rich in wonderful 
investment opportunities. 

St. Petersburg is growing solidly, sanely, 
and yet very aggressively... 

Next door to St. Petersburg is Tampa, 
another city that is growing amazingly. 

All up and down the West Coast—and: in 
Interior Florida—and all up and down the 
East Coast—cities, villages, farms are devel- 
oping rapidly as if touched by a magic wand. 


Investigate Before You Invest 


There is so much property to be had in all 
sections of Florida (we have approximately 
35,000,000 acres yet to develop) that the State 
has attracted a great many promoters, whose 
sole objective is to make money quickly, no 
matter how. 

These promoters are buying large tracts 
far removed from any habitation and are 
cutting them up into small building lots, 
which they offer to the public at very low 
prices apparently, yet the price they get for 
each lot represents several times the cost of 
one acre. They divide one acre into five or 
more lots. What do they care about the 
investor so long as they get his money? 

These promoters must be driven out of the 


State—AND THEY WILL BE. 


There is Organized Effort now in the saddle, 
supported by Realtors, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Better Business Bureaus, Advertising 
Clubs, to protect the investing public—so the 
crooks must and will go. 

In the meantime, may we advise the public 
to “Investigate Before They Invest.” 

Ours is only one of a great many real estate 
organizations in Florida pledged to protect 
the buying public. 

If you commission us to find safe invest- 
ments for you, we will find them. 

We are Realtors—we are members of our 
Chamber of Commerce—we are members of 
our Better Business Bureau—we are members 
of the Advertising Club of St. Petersburg. 

We pledge ourselves to serve you faithfully. 


St. Petersburg, Florida 
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OU have heard of the great unfolding of Florida’s attractions to 
Y the world—to one multitude of people it means a new life of 
happiness and prosperity; to another multitude it offers the inestim- 
able value, measured in recreation, inspiration and health, of vaca- 
tioning in the ‘“‘land of flowers and sunshine”’ at least once a year. 


Then note this please—the awakening of the people of America to 
their several kinds of Opportunity in Florida has been matched by 
Florida’s extensive and energetic preparations to make ALL visitors 
comfortable. 


Besides opening her famous resort hostelries in October and Novem- 
ber instead of in December as heretofore, Florida has brought hun- 
dreds of new-type modern hotels and apartments already to comple- 
tion and also offers greatly increased room accommodations in 
pleasant private homes. Incidentally it may be of interest that hotel 
rates are lower in the early Fall than in the peak of the Winter 
season. 


Bui reservations should be made earlier this year than heretofore. 
No: only will more visitors of the purely pleasure-seeking and com- 
fort-demanding type come this year, but the hotel managers are 
resolved to so provide for their guests that the guests with general 
accord will say that no sojourn they have ever made has been so 
pleasant—to this end you can co-operate by reserving early. 


MOTORISTS! Almost every community in the state is making 
unusual arrangements for your accommodation—so you can bring 
your family as a first step perhaps in selecting your Florida home. 


ARTISANS! Carpenters, masons, bricklayers, plumbers, steam 
fitters, plasterers, lathers—there is a big market for the services of 
all in the tremendous building program now under way, and living 
conditions are pleasant the year ’round. 


WARNING TO INVESTORS! The so-called boom in Florida is 
simply due to America’s having recently discovered what was in 
Florida all the time. Remember that the true values of Florida 
realty are measured by permanent climate of year-round salubrity, 
by unmatched natural playgrounds, beautiful beaches and lakes, by 
the marvelous diversified productivity of the soils, and by the rapid 
and substantial growth of business cities and industrial centers—in 
short, by hosts of progressive people coming to live in Florida and 
developing its possibilities with vision and intelligence. 


But, the simple tests of sound business apply here as elsewhere— 
know the land you buy. Compare its price with the price recently 
paid by well-posted investors for similar property. Di Discriminate_ be- 
tween propositions for permanent holdings and. those for “speculative 
turn-overs—fluctuations above the inherent value of property can’t 
Stay up forever. Beware of unscrupuolus promoters who do not 
intend to stay as permanent, responsible factors in the life and true 
wealth-production of Florida. 





This advertisement is paid for by the Florida Development Board 
(which is the State Chamber of Commerce). We have used every 
possible means to discourage speculators of the unscrupulous type 
and we have the co-operation of responsible bodies representing 
every county, town and city in the state to that end. The counsel 
of banks and advisory boards of agricultural and horticultural experts 
is available to intending investors. 


To all who contemplate a visit to Florida and all who are interested 
in living here, we extend a hearty welcome and hope we may be of 
assistance. Remember that there is nothing like Florida for year 
’round, salubrious climate, for happy, prosperous living conditions, 
or for easy taxes. No state income or inheritance tax is allowed by 
Florida’s constitution. The good reasons that are bringing hundreds 
of thousands of other people are probably the good reasons that will 
bring you to Florida this winter. 


Herman A. Dann, President 
Florida Development Board 


(which is the Florida Chamber of Commerce) 
403 Consolidated Building 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Mail Coupon 
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Common Sense—Sound Judgment 
FLORIDA REAL ESTATE 








T he pictures above show on the left the famous Dixie Highway at Villa Rica; center, the beach at Villa Rica; the 
right, Ocean Boulevard, which is another of the five main arteries of travel through the Harvey development. 


Men of common sense and good judgment will first 
ask —“ What is back of the bonds, the stocks or the 
real estate development you are offering?” “What 
returns may we expect on our investment ?” 


——The location of the George W. Harvey Development at 
Villa Rica. 


——The practical knowledge of relative values exhibited by 
Mr. Harvey in the selection of this site. 


—The vast sum of money—millions—now being used in 
development and new construction. 


——The apparent possibilities of future increase in valuation. 


——And, finally, the reputation and ability of George W. 
Harvey, himself, provide sufficient answer to the above 
questions. 


Villa Rica is ideally located between Palm Beach and The seal of public approval has been definitely 
Miami on Florida’s East Coast—the fastest growing stamped on the Villa Rica development by the 
section of the fastest growing State in the Union. overwhelming success of the sales to date. 
Progress to date in the growth of Villa Rica lends indis- Offered to the public three months ago, a total of 
putable evidence that this modern city beautiful, gifted nearly $6,000,000 has been sold. The investing 
by a background of unsurpassed loveliness and guided by public has been quick to recognize the possi- 
the genius of George W. Harvey, will become one of bilities for increase in value in a development 
Florida’s most progressive and prosperous municipalities. so well located and so capably managed. 


George W. Harvey Realty Co. 


Room 714, Atlantic National Bank Building, Post Office Square, Boston 


LAKE WORTH DELRAY WEST PALM BEACH MIAMI FT. LAUDERDALE 


2 Reanno Bldg. Kentucky 9 Datura Arcade 339-341 N.E. No. 62 Andrews 
Phone 155-R House Phone 1623 First Ave. Ave. 
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“Come, Let Us Reason 
Together” 


By JAmes McLeop 


once in awhile, and each is able to listen to 

the other without groaning, occasionally. 
Both of us were reared in orthodoxy, and 
adhering to the base of the common faith of all 
men who know that man is a mere atom of dust 
revealed by the Divine sunbeam, each of us long 
ago learned that Alexander Pope was quite a 
philosopher. 
' The point to which we are gravitating, even if 
making a little skid to leeward, is that we have 
too many creeds and not enough faith. 

One creed is wholly possible, even if it may 
require a few settings to suit the audiences until 
the time shall have come when such trivial 
things as mulishly maintained doctrines have 
been scrapped. 

When the present civilization which more or 
less adorns this ancient globe was in its swadd- 
ling clothes, means of communication were few. 
Then. as now, there were loafers who had no 
intention of toiling for sustenance and who 
branched out from the primitive worship of God 
as set up in theory by Moses, for their own 
bene?it. 

Word of mouth was the only mode of spreading 
ide< There were no sealed mails, no telegraph, 
no trains or motors or airships, no telephone or 

Isolated dominions were set up without 

amercial or friendly contact with neighboring 

, and there was no cohering point in spir- 
9 material things. 

And so it was that there grew up divisions and 
ubdivisions of the ancient Jewish form of wor- 
hip of God, ages before Romulus and Remvs 
and the She-Wolf made the Vatican possible: 
century upon century before Jesus glorified tle 

iriiual, and a wide chasm of eras before Mrs. 

. Wesley, John Knox, Mohammed arrived 
leparted after useful lives. 

The amazing thing is that today, when Gen- 
tile and Jew and Brahmin rub shoulders in the 

eating house, enjoy the same movies, pat- 

» the same clothier, buy the same tinned 
evaporated milk, drink the same water and tr) 
to smoke the same tobacco, humanity still makes 
a circus of itself with its innumerable creeds, all 
wholly speculative and none giving abiding sup- 
port to either the Mosaic law, foundation of all 
righteous ethics, or to the precepts of Christ 
himself, a Jew. 

Why not just take it for granted that the 
Divine Spark of Life is none of our affair? 

\lan has bumped into the Decalogue since it 

written, and always and ever, prince or 
pauper, has suffered. Whether God spoke to 
Moses and actually dictated the text, is a dis- 
ussion for the hair-splitters. 

Sane people know that the ‘‘Thou Shalt Nots” 
are so everlastingly correct that all the blasting 
of tin-horns haven’t even started a chip—and 
Moses was a Jew. 

The other outstanding figure, the Nazarene, 

gave us the Golden Rule. 
Today, conditions are ideal for a rebuilding of 
hun an hopes in a common prayer-book, koran, 
talmud or whatever, based on the obtruding 
rick ness of both the Old and New Testaments. 

Let us be honest; let us quit shedding blood 
in tie name of Jesus; let us quit robbing in the 
nane of God; let us forget silly squabbles, and 


J )E CHAPPLE and I have some long talks, 














The telephone door 


More people enter our homes and 
offices by telephone than in person. 
Through the telephone door, traveling 
by wire, comes a stream of people from 
the outside world on social and business 
missions. Important agreements or ap- 
pointments are made, yet the callers 
remain but a few seconds or minutes 
and with a “good-bye” are gone. We 
go out through our telephone doors con- 


‘stantly to ask or give information, buy 
or sell things, make personal calls and 
on dozens of other errands. 


None of the relations of life is more 


dependent upon co-operation and mutual 
consideration than these daily millions 
It is the tele- 
phone company’s part to furnish the 
means of calling and to place courteous 


of telephone journeys. 


and intelligent employees at the service 
of the public. Good service is then 
assured when there is a full measure of 
co-operation between users. 

Only by mutual care and considera- 
tion can everyone enjoy the full plea- 
sures and benefits of calling. Tele- 
phone courtesy is for the good of all 
who use the telephone door. 


og ® AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Fy AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


return io the sim le faith of Moses, Is2‘2h, 
Ezekiel, Job, David, Jesus, Anselm and Pe-er 
and Paul and tke martyrs—and blend our be- 
liefs in a concrete of that great trinity of exalta- 
tion proclaimed by Christ: 


“Faith, Hope, and Charity,” 


which embody in. themselves all that is essential 
for life here, or in the hereafter, by any process of 
thought. We all have instinctive faith in God’s 
goodness, we live by hope—and who so stupid 
as to say that all of us need not only to give but 
receive ‘the greatest of all—Charity.” And 
without a purely metaphoric brotherhood of man, 
surely all byt the plain fool, admits the Father- 
hood of God. Can’t we get together as sensible 
folk should? 


Classified Advertisements 


Ladies—Earn $15 weekly at home in spare time with our 

Music and Circular Letters. Send 25c. (silver) for sample 
Music and_ full particulars. Sonora Music Publishing Co., 
627 N. Fremont Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 
painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No canvassing. 
Easy and interesting work. Experience unnecessary 
NILEART COMPANY, 2298 Ft. Wayne. Indiana. 


AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 

Sell Madison “‘Better-Made” Shirts tor large Manufacturer 
direct to wearer. Nocapital or experience required. Many 

earn $100 weekly and bonus. MADISON MFRGS., 560 

Broadway, New York. 


LADIES WANTED—For sewing ties, steady; pleasant work; 

we furnish sample and all material ready cut to sew with 
istructions; good pay; no canvassing. Send two-cent stamp 
for particulars. Needle Craft Mfg. Co 2242 Metropolitan 
Ave., Maspeth, L. I 


BE AN AD-WRITER—Young lady, young man, why don’t 
you learn ad-writing? Ad-writers earn huge salaries or work 
at home for various firms, with pay in advance. It is easy to 
learn at home and get a reul position by the A. I. method. 
Write for free particulars to ADVERTISING INSTITUTE, 
Dept. N. M., Prairie and Maffit Avenues, St. Louis, Mo 
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8% 


and safety 
Ask Quéstions 


SEMINOLE 


BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 











HOLLAND BULBS 


Holland Grown; Order Now 


Gian DARWIN TULIPS—Best for potting or garden 
hoice mixture, 40 for $1; 100 for $2. In separate 

e sole ws, extra large bulbs, 30 for $1; 100 for $2. 

MIXED CROCUS—100 for $1. 

DAFFODILS—Single or double. 30 for $1; 100 for $3. 
HYACINTHS—Mixed or separate colors. Miniature or 
bedding size, 15 for $1. Potting size, 10 for $1; 100 for $8. 
All Bulbs sent Postpaid—Send for Wholesale List 


HOLLY BULB FARMS Mt. Holly, N. J. 








Writes with ink easy as a lead 
pencil. Won't skip, blor, 
scratch, leak or soil 
hands Its ereaty 
copies with on “Sg 
b\ ginal in ink Guar 














Madrid Galleries, inc. 


to the discriminating, 
aS have become the art 
center of Florida where 
the Old and the New 
Worlds offer their best 


for the furnishing of 





the home distinctive. 





St. Petersburg, Florida 


: 


G. A. BARR 


Owner 


Decorations for Interiors 


Objects of Art 
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reflecting the 
growth of 


**The Sunshine City” 


THE 


ALEXANDER NATIONAL 
BANK 


of St. Petersburg 
FLORIDA 


—increased its deposits 
more than 750% from 
January 12, 1995, to 
June 30, 1925. 


This bank is equipped 
to render a complete 
banking service. 


ALEXANDER NATIONAL 
BANK 


St. Petersburg, Florida 
































Florida — Your 


OMELLO CITY, with 8,000 lots 
divided into 10 units, is not yet 


completed ; 


it is yet much of an 


engineer’s paper problem, but its 


completion in 1927 must mean rich 
reward for those having faith and 
foresight to accept the pre-devel- 


RIGHT 


opment offer of a great organiza- 


will insure modern city building. 
Entire project owned and planned 


tion. So far, nearly 1,600 lots 
have been purchased, a building 
program adopted. Zoning system 


by Houk Realty Co., of St. Peters- 


burg, Florida. 


Chance 


OUNTRY CLUB UNIT with 800 lots of the 

city proper, highly restricted residential 
section, bordering grounds of the 40,000 
member club. Each lot 50 x 127 feet. 
Improvements provided for, streets, side- 
walks and public utilities follow timber 
removal in this march of city construc- 
tion. Every lot faces 60 foot avenue. 
Completion this unit planned for 1926. 
143 lots sold first 21 days. Low pre- 
development prices now in effect. Not 
over 5 lots to any one person. $125 to $550. 
Terms, 20 per cent down, balance ten 
equal monthly payments. No interest. 
Don’t miss this! 





YOU owe: IT To YOURSELF AND FAMILY, INQUIRE INTO THIS NOW 





Pomello City, with its Country Club Unit, is located in the center of 
a great ten-acre fruit and truck tract sub-division with over 1,100 
owners, 1,200 tracts surround the city proper. 
whole project, is in the south center of beautiful Manatee County, a 
dozen miles, near the beaches of Gulf, with Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way, and five state and county highways through its entire breadth. 
It is logical and invites your earnest consideration for profitable invest- 
ment. More people in Florida—buying in Florida today—than were 


winter tourists here last year. 


Clip and Mail Coupon Today! 








Pomello Park, the 





CHAS. M. RAPHUN & ASSOCIATES, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


WITHOUT obligation on my part, send me 
illustrated folder and information. 
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DIRECT INDOOR CONNECTION: WITH GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
Get off the train and turn to the left 


DYAGNITUDE with great beauty— 
luxury in the interest of refined 
and practical usage—maximum service 
with ease and absence of friction — 
are distinguishing characteristics of 
the Hotel Commodore. 

The most important industries of 
America make The Commopore their 
meeting place. Leading conventions 
are held here. The gseatest number of 
guests ever to attend one hotel ban- 

uet — 3500 — were served at The 

OMMODORE. Its ball room is the larg- 
est and most magnificent in the world. 














2000 guest rooms, each with bath, at 
most moderate rates. 


In the very center of Metropolitan 
life—shops, theatres, clubs, banks, etc. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Sub- 
ways to all parts of city from the hotel. 

ALL the Bowman Biltmore Hotels, of 
which The Commopor:E is one, assure 
the unusual in luxury and comfort, in 
personal service to the individual. 

ACCOMMODATIONS at any one of 
the Bowman Biltmore Hotels may be 
reserved at any one of the group. 








Affiliated Hotels 


The Biltmore 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 





The Griswold 
NEW LONDON, CONN} 











° 
——J 





“Do wman, Diltmore— 


Murray Hill Hotel Los Angeles Biltmore 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


Hotel Belmont 
NEW YORK 


Hotel Ansonia 
NEW YORK 
Providence Biltmore 
PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Sevilla Biltmore 
HAVANA, CUBA 


The Belleview 
BELLEAIR, FLA. 


John McEntee Bowmat 
President 
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“We Carry the Flag” 
Che Daily News 


has the largest circulation in Pinellas County 


Che Daily News 


can prove every statement it makes editorially 


Che Daily News 


is operated and published for the people 
It is not an ORGAN 


It is a Newspaper—and speaks the 
language of the masses 


Five dollars yearly anywhere in the United States 
or Canada. Ten cents per week by carrier 


The Daily News 


ST. PETERSBURG’S PICTURE PAPER 


| | Telephone 1548 
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“FIRST 


In South Florida 


Ghe 
Campa Morning Tribune 


dominates the South Florida field. Its average 
net paid circulation of 45,500 Sunday and 29,700 
daily, clearly entitles it to this distinction. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished upon application 


Read the TRIBUNE for first-hand informa- 
tion about the marvelous growth and develop- 
ment of magic South Florida. 


Fifty-eight correspondents in as many Florida 
communities together with a_ highly-trained 
local staff furnish accurate and up-to-date news 
of the real estate and development field. 


you should send us nine dollars 


[: you are interested in dota | 
for a year’s subscription 


Tampa Morning Tribune 


Full Service — Associated Press — Universal News Service 






































The MIRAMAR froria 


On the Palm-Fringed Shore of 


BEAUTIFUL BISCAYNE BAY 
Dedicated to the Comfort and 


Pleasure of a Superior Clientele 
Season—1925-26 Now Open 


UNSURPASSED GOLF 
BATHING 


Fireproof 


EVERY RECREATION 
BOATING 


Under Personal Management of Henry N. Teague 
Summer Resort, GREYLOCK HOTEL 


Williamstown, Mass. 
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I’m from Missouri, so when I went to Florida 
a little more than a year ago, they had to “show 
me.” Before locating permanently, I wanted to 
see the entire state. I went from Fernandina 
down the East Coast to Miami and on to the Keys; 
I followed the West Coast up to Pensacola; then 
I zigzagged back and forth until I had covered the 
whole of the great Peninsula State. It was then 
up to me to select my new home. With the great- 
est respect and admiration for all the other attrac- 
tive sections of Florida, I believe I chose wisely. 
I located at the little town of Punta Gorda—on 
the shores of the Bay by that name—a veritable 
fisherman’s paradise. 

Punta Gorda is 75 miles below Tampa. It’s 
20 miles from the Gulf of Mexico—far enough in- 
land to escape any untoward weather conditions; 
the town is just around the north bend in Char- 
lotte Harbor—the greatest natural deep waterport 
in the country—filled with tarpon and other game 
fish; it is the junction point of the Tamiama Trail 
and the Dixie Highway; its surrounding country 
is rich and fertile and four crops a year is the usual 
custom. And right now Id like to see enough 
small patch farmers locate in Charlotte County to 
supply the millions of people that eventually will 
reside around the shores of Charlotte Harbor. 


SARASOTA COUNTY 
are 2 
KEY 


CUSTING STATE ROADS 
PROPOSED STATE MaAD3 


My New Home Town—2 sso: 


The Ever Green Pathway to the Beautiful Sub- Tropics 


CHARLOTTE COUNTY 
Climate unrivalled in the Western Hemisphere. 
More coast line than any county in Florida. 
Unequalled soil for trucking and small farming. 
Grows the finest fancy pineapples in this country. 
Citrus culture is equal to any in the state. 
Finest natural harbor in the state of harbors. 
Excellent game hunting as well as fishing. 
Home of Silver King Tarpon and other game fish. 


PUNTA GORDA CITY 
(Courtesy City—the Golden Gate to the Gulf) 


County seat of Charlotte County. 

All modern city improvements. 

Water front city park one mile long. 

Junction point of Tamiama Trail and Dixie Highway. 
Big concrete bridge that made Tamiama Trail possible. 
Largest shipping point of food fish in Florida. 
Gateway to Peace River Valley and the Sub Tropics. 
Coming city of the West Coast—and growing fast. 


For any further information concerning Punta Gorda 
or Charlotte County, address 


Ernest Pearce 


Industrial Development 
Amusement Enterprises 
Real Estate 
Rentals—Insurance 


Member 
Chamber of Commerce 
Realty Board 
Lions International 


Punta Gorda 
Florida 


COUNTY 


o ” a 


=i» a 


LEE COUNTY 


COUNTY 


GLADES 


MAP =~ OF 


RLOTTE COUNTY 


FLORIDA 


HENORY COUNTY 
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Announcement by 





Reilly Realty Co., ... 


NEW YORK MIAMI 





Executives of our organization have just completed a thorough investigation of 
properties and conditions throughout the state of Florida. We are prepared 
to provide dependable, first hand information regarding any feature of the real 
estate and investment market in that state. 


We offer exceptional service to those who contemplate buying or selling Florida 
real estate; improved or unimproved, city or acreage. We maintain our own 
offices both in New York City and Miami. Our organization is complete, licensed 
by the state and fully prepared to handle all details in every department. Our 
own legal department passes on all titles and contracts. Our facilities are 
especially designed to serve investors who find it inconvenient or impossible 
personally to visit Florida, but who want to take advantage of the wonderful 
opportunities for profit presented by the present day situation in Florida. 


Correspondence solicited 


1366 North East Second Avenue 36 West Forty-fourth Street 
MIAMI, FLORIDA NEW YORK CITY 
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Che Miami Herald 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 


is publishing, day by day, the largest news- 
paper in the world—seldom less than 64 
pages, from that up to 152 pages. In the 
past year its circulation has doubled; in the 


same time its advertising patronage has 
quadrupled! 


So far this year, it leads every other news- 
paper in the world in advertising volume—a 
total for eight months of more than twenty-five 
million lines! 


It is published by Miamians for Miami and 
the East Coast of Florida. It leads in circula- 
tion in Miami, Suburban and Lower East 
Coast Territory. 


Che Miami Herald 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper”’ 
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VENICE-NOKOMIS 


ON THE GULF 
Offers an Ideal Winter Home Site and 


An Excellent Investment 


Located in Sarasota County, on Tamiami Trail, and Seaboard Air Line R. R. 


Entire Development Laid Out by John Nolen, City Planner 





Many buildings, including modern Hotel, Villa Nokomis, with Golf Course, Bathing Casino, 
Stores, School, Church, Apartment Houses, and Winter Residences of Dr. Fred H. Albee, noted 
surgeon of New York, and Charles A. Stone, president of Stone and Webster Co. 


Tarpon Fishing Best in Florida 














GENERAL VIEW OF VENICE-NOKOMIS, SHOWING ITS THIRTY MILES OF WATER-FRONT 
ON GULF OF MEXICO, FOUR BAYS AND ALBEE RIVER 


Recent announcement of vast development of 27,000 acres adjoining 
Venice-Nokomis, including Venice Beach Section, by American 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers will greatly enhance values 


Full Information Promptly Furnished 


THE ROGER C. RICE CO., Inc., Exclusive Sales Agents 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


New York Office, Penn Building, 225 West 34th Street 
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SWITZERLAND 


To those making their first. trip to Switzer- 
land, the Official Agency of the Swiss Federal 
Railroads, in New York, desires to be of spe- 
cial service. It has for distribution the indi- 
vidual booklets of practically all resorts in 


Switzerland, maps, guide books, transporta- 
tion time tables, etc. Its services are free 
and gladly given. 


You must visit and know: 


GENEVA, World’s Peace Capital, ever attractive for 
_ beauty, wealth, and intellect. Excursions to Mt. 
anc, 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the Simplon 
line. Educational center. Excursions in all directions. 


BERNE, the most charming diplomatic city of Europe, 
= Swiss life in town and country is vividly por- 
rayed. 


The electric LOETSCHBERG RAILWAY will take 
you to the BERNESE OBERLAND with its lovely 
resorts of Thun, Kandersteg and Gstaad; and to the 
garden spot of 


INTERLAKEN:—Here the JUNGFRAU RAILWAY 
carries you to the top of the World. Nearby are MUR- 
REN and SCHYNIGE PLATTE and the lovely resorts 
of GRINDELWALD and WENGEN. 


MONTREUX, TERRITET, GLION, ROCHERS 
DE NAYE, beautiful as a dream, are reached by lux- 
urious express trains with observation and dining cars 
from the Bernese Oberland. 


MARTIGNY, CHAMONIX are also served by an 
electric railway leading through a picturesque and 
romantic alpine district facing the Mt. Blanc range. 


LUGANO, in the Swiss Italian lake district, you will 
find a floral paradise, basking in perennial sunshine. 
THE GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, offer an endless 
choice of fascinating resorts. While in this region you 
will want to linger at:— 


ST. MORITZ, world famous for its wonderful location 
and sports advantages, Summer and Winter. 
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Sudan—Land of the Blacks 


By THE EDITOR 


Closing installment of the fascinating account of Mr. Chapple’s recent trip through the 
Near East and the heart of the Holy Land. 


with my six Soudanese sheiks, now my trav- 

eling companions, I gazed out at a sea of 
purple splendor, the fair sky of the Orient. We 
had been discussing conditions in the Soudan. 
My inquisitions with regard to the region, one 
of the Soudanese declared, proved that I was an 
American. They all good naturedly answered 
my questions. 

The Soudan is traversed by railroad and 
steamer, while a telegraph system covers the 
country. Every province has its hospital, its 
school and similar institutions. The Soudanese 
are allowed a part in the administration of affairs 
and hold minor positions in the government. 
The country shows an annual surplus in its bud- 
get. No better example of government by the 
consent of the people, it was his belief, can be 
found than that accorded by the present admin- 
istration of the Soudan. 

“T understand,” I said, when he paused, “‘that 
agriculture is your hope, first and last?” 

“Yes,” he declared, ‘‘cotton, maize, several 
kinds of durrah or sorghum, hemp, tobacco, 
gourds, water-melons, indigo—which grows wild 
as well as in cultivation. The kola nut, which 
here takes the place of the coffee berry, is 
raised rather extensively.”” He smiled. ‘You 
weren’t aware at breakfast this morning that it 
was not coffee but kola you were drinking, were 
you?” 

Now I was interested in getting “‘close-up” in- 
formation on the unsettled political affairs. One 
question above all else I desired to have the chief 
answer, and yet, because of his position, it was a 
difficult thing to put properly. But finally I 
managed to ask— 

“Do you feel that England is a real friend to 
the Soudan?” 

Siddik Esee smiled benignantly. “We have 
just returned from London,” he declared. 
‘Naturally, I feel that England has done every- 
thing in her power for the benefit of the Soudan, 
and I am inclined to agree with the stand taken 
by the average person of British blood.” 

“And what is that?” I inquired. 

“The average Englishman,” the chieftain con- 
tinued, “laughs at Egypt’s contention to owner- 
ship in the Soudan,” he declared. ‘He denies 
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that Iran has any claim to sovereignty in the 
country and he bases his belief on two major 
facts: First, that Egypt’s claim is neither good 
at lawnor in equity. Egypt lost the Soudan forty 
years ago after a long period of misgovernment. 
When the Dervish administration was over- 
thrown in 1898,” he declared, “it was England, 
perhaps more than Egypt, to whom credit was 
due for the event. The brunt of the fighting 
fell upon the British and Soudanese units. The 
Egyptians had as much chance of winning back 
the Soudan as the Spaniards had of winning back 
their empire in America. 

“Under the condominium, you must remember, 
the real responsibility was vested in England,” 
continued the chief, ‘and it is admitted that 
England has done well by all parties and that 
whatever was done for the good of the Soudan 
also accrued to Egypt’s benefit. Zaghloul 
Pasha’s statement that the Soudan forms a part 
of Egypt and that she cannot live without it is 
an ages-old dream. Egypt has need only of the 
Nile, and there has been no question raised, as 
yet, as to her right to it.” 
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Here Siddek Esee revealed his methodical 
thinking. 

“Secondly, the belief that there is a difference 
of opinion upon the question in England of 
Egyptians is entirely wrong. When Egypt was 
struggling for its freedom there was naturally a 
difference in view, but so far as the Soudan is 
concerned, Englishmen everywhere are united 
and determined that it shall remain in its present 
hands. British officials have, since the signing 
of the condominium, held the important positions 
and determined policies; Egypt’s part has been 
merely the provision of the bulk of the army and 
the maintenance of order. As to the country’s 
development under the present administration, 
I believe my companions will agree that it has 
been remarkable.” The other chieftains nodded. 
The merchant from El Obeid, Mohammed Ahmed 
Al Emam, who had been silent, now spoke. 

“When the re-occupation commenced, the 
manner in which the country had been ravished 
became evident. It had suffered first under the 
hands of the Egyptians, and later of the Der- 
vishes. Immediate measures for relief and re- 
building were necessary and it was British money 
that went into the reconstruction of the Soudan. 
A vast waste of desert land was taken over and 
developed into a country with an efficiently work- 
ing administration, a complete system of law and 
courts, real public security and good railroads, 
while steamers ply between Khartoum and 
Rejof, one thousand miles up the White Nile 
toward Cape Town.” 

The Soudanese chief was loath to talk of his 
recent activities in London, but he spoke of the 
affairs that were taking up the government’s time 
while he and his friends were there. They were 


in England about the time that Zaghloul was 
there. 

“In 1920,” he continued, “the Milner Com- 
mission excluded the Soudan from discussion on 
the grounds that it was a country entirely dis- 
tinct from Egypt in character and constitution. 
In his ‘Declaration to Egypt,’ Lloyd George said, 
in 1922, that Great Britain could never agree to 
any change in the status of the Soudan which 
would in the slightest degree diminish the security 
for the millions of British capital invested there. 

‘When Zaghloul Pasha became Premier, he 
seemed to have forgotten everything that was 
previously said with regard to the Soudan. He 
planned to go to London to negotiate about its 
status, but before he was willing to make the 
trip he conducted much correspondence with 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald. He could not 
be too fervently assured that the scope of the 
discussion with regard to the Soudan would be 
unrestricted. Many times reassured, he was 
finally making ready for the trip when, in the 
meanwhile, Viscount Gray, the Liberal Foreign 
Minister, made a statement to the effect that it 
was the British who recovered the Soudan, and 
urged the government to make it clear that the 
question was one between the British and the 
Soudanese and something in which the Egyptian 
government has no say at all. He declared fur- 
ther that some arrangement would be made by 
which Egypt could be assured of having all the 
water needed from the Nile. 

“In reply, Lord Parmoor, President of the 
Council, speaking for the government, declared it 
would not abandon the country in any sense.” 

I remembered this statement and the uproar 
it caused in Egypt. 


I had visited Cairo and 







had interviewed Zaghloul and was leaving the 
country when the excitement in Cairo broke out, 
Zaghloul Pasha resigned. ‘We cannot abandon 
the Soudan,” he proclaimed, “not because it js 
a colony, but because it is part of ourselves, the 
source of our life, because Egypt cannot live 
without the Soudan. Force compelled us to 
abandon part of it. We evacuated reluctantly, 
but took it again at the price of heavy sacrifices 
of blood and money. After all the millions 
spent and the blood shed—knowing our very ex. 
istence depends on the Nile, we can never, unless 
we become a dead nation, abandon to others the 
slightest part of the Soudan.” 

When I reminded the Soudanese of Zaghloul’s 
statement they nodded in acquiescence. “Yes.” 
said Ahmed Al Emam, “and he also called atten- 
tion to the fact that he repeatedly repudiated 
the declaration of February, 1922. At that time 
he declared that unless he could negotiate on 
another basis than that of the declaration re. 
cently made he would resign, and this he did, 
The Chamber voted confidence, and the King 
refused his resignation, and so he held on.” 

It was nearly high noon and the heat of the 
sun was intolerable! There was scarcely a ripple 
of a breeze stirring. On the verandah many of 
the guests lay sprawled in their easy chairs, 
motionless, yet unable to sleep. It was an effort 
even to breathe. In the street below pariah 
dogs were lying in the shadow of the hote!, im- 
mobile, panting. The usually friendly, buzzing 
flies lay lifeless wherever they had alighted. 

I thought of those lines from the “Anvient 
Mariner”: 

“As lifeless as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 
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The scene before me looked more like a painting 
in gorgeous colors than anything I have ever seen. 
There was not the least semblance of life visible 
—and yet, to the party of sheiks it was “home”— 
and Othman Zayad who had been in the United 
States played a tune on a mouth organ to remind 
an American of home. 

It was evident feeling was running high when 
Zaghloul Pasha made his famous statement which 
was printed in all the Egyptian newspapers: 
“We have been asked to commit suicide, but we 
have refused!” When I commented on this, my 
friends smiled. 

“Tt takes a great stretch of the imagination to 
understand that,” Aly Abou Musa declared. 
“Egvpt is taking a pessimistic view of the pro- 
ceedings. The Egyptians have been assured the 
Nile will not be taken from them.” 

“What happened in England while you were 
there?” I inquired, hoping to get the real news. 

“The crisis in Egypt,” continued Musa, “led 
to a discussion in the British Parliament during 
whic): Ramsay MacDonald said he regretted the 
statements made to the Egyptian Parliament 
and the action taken to create trouble in the 
Soudan. He declared that he could interpret 
it only as an attempt to force his hand and deprive 
Zagh'oul Pasha of liberty to negotiate. In view 
of what had happened, he did not believe that 
Parli.ment would accept any arrangement which 
woul | break England’s pledges to the Soudan or 
jeop: rdize the British pledge to develop the 
region. He hoped, further, that both countries 
woul. refuse to countenance impossible demands 
which would destroy the prospects of an amic- 
ettlement.” 

The veteran Zaghloul was still determined to 
the matter out and was on his way to London 
itempt negotiations when the outbreaks led 
1¢ dispatch of British troops and warships. 
What a sensation it gave me as I sat and chat- 
with these six Soudanese chiefs! I almost 
forgot the heat of the day in my desire to hear 
their stories and get information from them. I 
wanted some facts with regard to the country, 
and Siddik Esee, who seemed to be the statistical 
expert of the group, answered my queries. 

“Population of the Soudan?” he repeated. “At 
the end of the Dervish era,” he declared, “it was 
under two million. Today it is over six million 
and comprises every grade of African race, and 
tribes in every state of development. Only 
north of a line drawn east and west of El Obeid, 
which is about two hundred and fifty miles from 
here, does one find any Moslems. The rest are 
for the most part pagan.” 

4 he many statements of Egyptians in which 

e kind of a bond between the people of Iran 
and i the Soudanese is alluded to is not confirmed 
either by racial, linguistic, or religious ties be- 
tween the people of the Soudan. The haunting 
terror of the Soudanese is the fear of a return to 
Egvptian rule. I had noticed the difference 
between the two peoples. The Soudanese seemed 
more frank and open. There was not the same 
seriousness about them as there was about the 
people I had met in Cairo, Alexandria, and other 
Egyptian cities. The native here seemed more 
trusting on the one hand and more trustworthy 
on the other—all in all, more like our colored 
people in the United States. 

Errahmin Abdulla, one of the merchants from 
Wad Medina, seemed to have a great interest 
in the history of his race, and interrupted me at 
this point to tell me some very interesting facts 
with regard to the negro. 

“Did you know,” he asked, “that Bilad és- 
Soadan, as the natives call this region, is regarded 
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as the true home of the negro? The lower class 
of the population is still largely composed of 
these aborigines, although there is some mixture 
of foreign blood. The bulk of the Arab tribes 
have penetrated from the Nile Basin and they 
are still largely restricted to the central and 
eastern districts. Owing to their stronger racial 
sentiment they have kept more aloof from the 
surrounding population and the result is that the 
present inhabitants of the Soudan are of a very 
mixed character. There are more or less pure 
negroes, half-castes, Fulahs and Berbers spread 
over this vast area.” 

Gossip has a strange and almost incompre- 
hensible manner of spreading in the Orient. One 
of the chieftains told me that during the reign of 
the Khalifa the markets were almost suppressed 
because of the fact that he knew the pernicious- 
ness of gossip and that the market was its hot- 
bed. In public places in the Soudan, “There is 
nothing hidden which shall not be made known.” 
The most hidden secrets are known and openly 
discussed. A person hasn’t been in an Oriental 
town for more than twenty-four hours before 
the entire population knows who he is, where he 
comes from, how long he is going to stay, and the 
object of his visit. If a man commits a crime, 
he can be tracked by this gossip. I was told of 
a native who had some time before murdered one 
of his relatives and who was trailed from one of 
the boundaries of the Soudan through thousands 
and thousands of miles of desert land, swamps, 
and mountainous regions to a small native village, 
where he was finally arrested and hung. The 
Soudanese gossip is sure to find you out, so if 
you have anything against you keep away from 
the regions bordering the River Nile. 

Cannibalism, I was told, was no uncommon 
occurrence during the Mahdist reign of terror. 
Matters came to such a state that children never 
dared venture out alone and even mothers were 
known to eat their offspring. When matters 
were in the worst possible condition it is said that 
a little girl once made her way to an American 
mission and asked protection from her own 
parents, claiming that the latter had already 
eaten her brother. 

For years after the siege fishing in the Nile 
near Khartoum and Omdurman was prohibited, 
for at that time the river was the great burial 
place of the region and the eating of fish from its 
waters was to be avoided. Around many of the 
villages the hyenas were wont to enter the huts 
at night and drag off the half dead people. All 
the land was reduced practically to a howling 
wilderness in which state it remained until the 
arrival of Kitchener. Although it was declared 
at the time that it would be a century and more 
before a recovery could be effected, the work 
carried on leaves but little to remind the tourist 
of the dread conditions that existed less than a 
generation ago. 





As we sat talking a beggar who had somehow 
managed to escape the guard at the door came 
out upon the verandah and whined for “bak- 
sheesh.” One of the Soudanese knew the man 
and whispered that in his youth the beggar had 
been a notorious professional thief, but that the 
inhuman punishment of the Khalifa had de- 
prived him of the hand he needed so much in 
his business. Since then he had been forced to 
eke out an honest but precarious existence as a 
“baksheesh hunter.” I gave the man a coin. 
Still unsatisfied, the beggar whined for more, and 
refused to budge. When the chiefs had con- 
tributed a coin apiece, he turned again to me, 
with a series of curses for not having given him 
more. It was necessary, finally, for one of the 
kavases to eject the man forcibly from the hotel. 

Looking out over the Nile my eyes swept the 
dreary panorama across the way. I thought of 
the missionaries who have willingly gone into 
the most desolate villages of the interior to preach 
the gospel and bring the milk of human kindness 
into the lives of the poor benighted natives. 
How these noble, altruistic souls have been ridi- 
culed at the hands of press and public! They 
bring sanitation and hygiene. They have been 
belittled and made the butt of jokes by the mo- 
tion-picture producers, the proudcers of so-called 
“legitimate” attractions, and in short, by every- 
one who has ever wanted to “get a laugh and 
sneer out of the public.” 

In my years of wandering I have met many 
missionaries and invariably I have found them 
true nobility of mankind. You who laugh at the 
mere mention of the word, and enjoy the blas- 
phemy and libel of the > Sunday ne no- 
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tion of these hard and honest workers; you who 
live in comfortable homes and enjoy the luxuries 
of life in a delightful climate, do you think you 
can for a moment appreciate the life the average 
missionary leads here in the interior of the 
Soudan—of Africa? Imagine the desolate, 
dreary mud house, the blinding dust, the awful 
heat and scorching sun, the absolute isolation and 
exile from one’s kind, the overpowering stillness 
that seems almost to shriek, the all-pervading 
loneliness when the day’s work is done, and this 
regime continues day after day, week after week, 
month after month, year after year, usually until 
Death comes to the rescue and releases the frail 
worker from all earthly obligations. 

Stories are often told of the indolence of the 
native Soudanese, and in these stories this atti- 
tude of the natives is usually the subject for 
reproach. Although it is true that for the most 
part they are of a “lazy” disposition, it must be 
borne in mind that this is the result of the impos- 
sible torridness under which they live. The in- 
tensity of the heat is beyond description, and the 
visitor to the Soudan soon loses all desire to 
engage in any effort-consuming task. It soon 
becomes almost a task to eat, and one soon likes 
nothing better than to lay down somewhere in the 
comparative shade and fall asleep—if he can do it. 

The population of the Soudan, divided accord- 
ing to their capabilities as workers, consists of 
three great classes. The first is the pure Arab, 
to whom manual labor has been unknown for 
centuries, and who looks down upon it. With 
proper training, however, the Arabs can be made 
good workers, I think. The second is the Ne- 
groid group, the members of which will work but 
little and possess the bad and but few of the good 
qualities of their progenitors. The third is the 
group of Blacks, indolent, without any ambition, 
and satisfied to live as their ancestors have lived 
—with just enough to eat. Their black skin 
protects them from the terrific heat which would 
kill a white man. 

As I looked down from the verandah, a gov- 
ernmental officer whom one of the sheiks recog- 
nized, and who had just returned from an in- 
spection of the military posts throughout the 
interior, was entering the hotel. He was accom- 
panied to the door by a pair of Dinko natives 
who had come with him from the interior as 
porters. How he ever managed to entice them 
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into carrying his possessions is more than I can 
understand, for they are averse to any kind of 
labor. But there they were, standing in their 
accustomed manner at the door, waiting fo 
‘Saal Duwong’’—“the big man’”’—to return and 
pay them. 

I was much interested in observing the manner 
in which they stood, for although I had heard 
of their peculiar method of “leaning”? on one 
leg, I had never before had the opportunity to 
see it with my own eyes. The natives actually 
rested their weight on one leg, resting the other 
by placing the foot against the knee of the 
straight leg. Usually a spear is used as an addi- 
tional support, but in this case they were without 
mplements of war, and made the best of their 
predicament by using a pair of broken-off poles 
they had evidently picked up by the waterside. 
This attitude, I think, owes its origin to the fact 
that the country which the Dinkos inhabit is 
swampy and unhealthfully damp, and that there 
it is usually impossible to rest in either a sitting 
or lying position. 

I became interested in the sanitary conditions 
of the country and asked my friends about the 
diseases which I was told were so common. 
Again Siddik Esee answered my question. 

“The diseases of which you speak,” he said, 
“are prevalent only in the interior. In the more 
civilized sections, the germs have been almost 
exterminated. However, throughout the swamp 
regions where the tse-tse fly exists, “sleeping 
sickness” is the greatest of all the curses of 
Central Africa, and up to the present time no 
relief from its ravages has been discovered. 

“The fly which spreads the disease is itself 
quite harmless, unless it has first bitten some one 
with the disease, but thereafter it propagates the 
horror upon every one, white or black, and once 
bitten, be it ever so slightly, the germ multiplies 
so appallingly that the victim is almost at once 
beyond all hope. 

“The symptoms of the disease are as strange 
as the manner in which the disease itself spreads. 
The victim first has a raging fever which usually 
lasts ten days or a fortnight, and is followed by 
a brief respite after which the fever gets in its 
work again, and from that time on continues 
with the patient until the latter succumbs. A 
rash appears on the breast usually at this stage 
and a lassitude ensues from which it is almost 
impossible to awaken the sick person. The lat- 
ter drowses away and often falls into a profound 
sleep which, however, is far from natural. Often 
this is succeeded by paralysis of certain muscles 
of the mouth and throat from which the patient 
usually never recovers. 

“Science has been diligently at work for a long 
time on this scourge of mankind, but so far it has 
succeeded only in discovering the existence of 
the dread germ. In ten years, so deadly is the 
disease, it is said to have killed four hundred 
thousand persons on the borders of Lakes Vic- 
toria Nyanza and Tanganyika. The British 
government has for some time been fighting the 
disease by segregating its victims in hospitals 
and forcing all villages to be removed from the 
water fronts. The so-called ‘Dum-dum’ fever 
is another of the scourges which the health ser- 
vice must fight and against which it has long been 
carrying on a pitched battle. Within a few 
years, we hope, they will discover some means 
of checking, or exterminating, the dread germs.” 

He spoke of the work that is being accom- 
plished at the Wellcome Laboratories and the 
experiments carried on at Gordon College. Then 
our conversation naturally turned to a discussion 
of learning in the Soudan. 
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“The spread of education among my people 
has been slow but steady,” continued Siddix 
Esee. “The country is being developed ahead 
of its population. Soudan is emerging with aj. 
most bewildering sureness on the steep slope of 
civilization.” Then he went on to tell of the 
present organization of the government. 

“At the present time,” he declared, “the coun. 
try is divided into forty-five provinces. In the 
capital of each resides the governor—a British 
official and you may understand that he “dresses” 
for dinner every night. Each province is further 
divided into different districts and each district 
is administered by a British District Commis. 
sioner who has attached to his service several 
police officers who aid in his work. These off. 
cers are generally, as you have no doubt already 
noticed, Egyptians. -In this country the patri- 
archal system still flourishes and it would have 
been a hardship to the inhabitants and a difficult 
task for the government to have attempted to 
force an entirely new idea upon my people, 
Much of the administration is left in the hands 
of the tribal sheiks such as myself and my friends 
here. You will find that we are sympathetic 
and democratic with our people. More and more 
the government has come to recognize the fact, 
and we have been encouraged to handle the 
less important matters—and some of the more 
important, also—in our own way.” 

When he had finished speaking he rose. “You 
have enough notes on Soudan now to fill a book,” 
he declared. ‘You are a writer, aren’t you?” 

I nodded. 

“It’s noon,” he said, at length, as he took my 
hand. ‘“‘Let me conduct you to a Soudanese 
feast.” 

As the remaining five sheiks rose, I rose with 
them, and in single file we followed Siddik Esee, 
one of the blackest men with the whitest of souls 
that I ever have met, downstairs to the cafe, 
where we broke bread together. 

While we were at the table, I again mopped 
my massive brow and unconsciously remarked, 
“Tt’s hot!” 

“You made that observation before,’’ said 
Siddik, smiling. ‘Do you Americans always talk 
about the weather? Strange as it may seem, the 
Arabic word “hot” is scarcely ever used. We 
just feel the heat and say nothing—and that is 
the most sensible way of keeping cool.” 

But with me it was not a question of practicing 
native psychology in order not to feel the heat. 
I had an overpowering desire to leave the Soudan 
for cooler regions, and then and there I made up 
my mind to throw everything to the winds and 
strike for new scenes and cooler climes. 
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5 Golden Hours 


3-day cruise down coast on Clyde Liner—7-day rest and recreation at Florida’s All-Year Resort City— 
Sailfish and tarpon fishing—Golf— Bathing, 


HOLLYWOOD- 


Your dream of a vacation comes 
true in the remarkable “Vacation 
Fortnight” to Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea—the outstanding vacation of 
the summer of 1925. 


Hundreds of vacationists in the 
north are realizing this unparalleled 
opportunity, and are going to the 
southland on this delightful sum- 
mer tour. 


Nothing like it has ever been pre- 
sented to the people of your com- 
munity. Just look at what it offers, 
and what it costs! A 3-day cruise 
down the Atlantic seacoast. Seven 
days at one of the most attractive 
Florida seacoast hotels, and another 
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“Florida’s All-Year Resort City’’ 


3-day cruise back home. Every hour 
filled with delightful recreation 
and rest. 


Summer is “The Season” 


Thousands of people in the north are 
learning for the first time this summer 
what more sophisticated travelers have 
learned: that this unique southeast coast 
of Florida is the most delightful shore in 
the country for a summer vacation. A pre- 
vailing southeast wind blowing off the 
great expanse of the Atlantic Few the 
beach at Hollywood cool; yet the water 
is just right in temperature for surf 
bathing. 


Then, too, Florida’s famous fishing sea- 
son is on with sailfish and leaping tarpon 
striking as they strike at no other time of 
the year. 


$100 


enses inclusive 


FROM NEW YORK 


and other shore enjoyments—3-day cruise back home. 
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Make the Comparison 


Compare what all this offers, and what it 
costs with anything in the form of vaca- 
tion that has come before your eyes. Every 
comfort, everything to entertain you, every- 
thing to send you back home with mind 
rested and body fit, is to be found on 
this trip. 

What’s more, it gives you a chance to 
see today the most talked-about spot in 
our country—the magical Florida’s south- 
east coast! 

You cannot afford to overlook this re- 
markable vacation offer for any one of a 
score of powerful reasons. As well as enter- 
tain you, it will broaden your experience, 
and give you many a new idea on life. 
Reservations are coming in great numbers. 
Lose no time in making your own. 

Mail in coupon below for complete 
information. 


Average temperature 

during summer 80.8 

degrees—every day a 
June Day 


Steamer transportation, round trip; steamer berth and meals; 
automobile transportation; hotel accommodations—room and 





Berths on all previous excursions were sold 
out far in advance—so act quickly, please. 


eservations should be made immediately as accom- 


Sept. 15 


modations are limited to 200 and list is filling rapidly 
*Sept. 30 


* Sailing on this date limited to 60 


Address: Hollywood-by-the-Sea Touring Department 
Suite 300, National City Bldg., New York City 
1109 Packard Bidg., Philadelphia 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania Ave. and Boardwalk, Atlantic City 


meals; specially arranged entertainment. Yes, all of it for $100. 
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LUXURIOUS CRUISE to the ever blue Caribbean, 

on the Great White Fleet— Havana, a miniature Paris, 
set down in the palm groves of Cuba; luxuriant Jamaica, 
with its wonderful motor roads; the engineering wonders 
of the Canal Zone; lovely Costa Rica, quaint Guatemala, 
the century-old Colombian ports. And, wherever you go 
ease and comfort; an opportunity for complete rest for 
mind and body, due to the high quality of service that has 
made Great White Fleet cruises famed the world over. 


It is a fact that you can get more thoughtful, personal at- 
tention on a Great White Fleet Cruise than you can on any 
other trip — by land or sea. Everything that can contribute 
to your comfort from the carefully selected meals to de- 
lightful auto trips ashore is planned by experts. Z 


We shall be glad to send you our new illus- 
trated booklet “Caribbean Cruises" which 
gives you glimpses of the high quality of 
Great White Fleet service. 
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You are a Guest and 
with tactful care ships 
officers and shore rep- 
resentatives plan your 
itinerary so that every 
day of your trip remains 
as a pleasant memory. 


This wonderful service is made possible because it is con 
stant. We do not hurriedly equip a ship for a casual cruise 
to the tropics. Twice a week every week in the year 
Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York and New 
Orleans. You can plan your cruise at any time for Great 


.\ White Fleet Ships sail southward with ferry boat like 
\\ regularity. 


Address Passenger Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1650, 17 Battery Place, N. Y- 


General Offices, t Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
‘> 
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Florida on Canvas 


T= frontispiece of this issue of the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE on the opposite page is a veri- 
table feast of Florida on canvas. The four illus- 
trations in color are reproductions of four paint- 
ings by Denman Fink, the young American 
painter, illustrating a book of verse, ‘Songs of 
the Wind on a Southern Shore,” by George F. 
Merrick. 

In the first of these paintings, ““The Cloud 
Mountain of Florida,” the artist has preserved 
for future generations a glimpse of the cumulus 
clouds of the tropics, catching and reflecting the 
glorious tints of the many-hued cloud mountains, 
the sea, the sunshine and the shimmering sands 
of the golden beach with its wealth of beauty in 
color known and unsung and not painted in the 
centuries past. 

“The Song of the Wind”’ is a veritable motion 
picture of the swaying pines of Florida and of the 
birds in their startled, but gracefully curving 
flight before the breeze. There is a feeling in 
this painting akin to the master Corot, in preserv- 
ing the very winds that blow, on canvas. 

The prophesy of ‘“The Tamiami Trail’ depicts 
the long, long trail leading out of the Everglades, 
through the cypress swamp, and connecting the 
East with the West. 

“Cypresses” is a masterful representation of a 
sene in a darkened cypress forest. Sentinel- 
like, the towering trees with their garlands of 
rich tropical foliage stand out as clearly and dis- 
tinctly as figures in stereoscopic relief. 

These four paintings, together with _the repro- 
duction of ““Moonlight in Old St. Augustine” on 
the front cover, are marvellously faithful inter- 
pretations of the fascination of Florida landscape. 

Florida—Florida—Florida’”’—is the ever-recur- 
ring motif of the artist; ‘‘Florida’’—now in action, 
now lying dormant, with the cypress swamps of 
the Everglades shut away from the rays of the 
tropical sun, with but a glimmer of light like that 
which filters through the cloistered passages of 
the cathedrals. The warm summer sun caresses 
the fruitful earth and its rainbow-hued foliage 
smiles up at the splendor of the untroubled sky. 
Throughout, there is the fascination and the 
promise of eternal sunshine. 

“Songs of the Wind,’ the book of poems by Mr. 
Merrick, in which these captivating illustrations 
appeared, opens with a melodious tribute of 
verse as an example of the thrilling music of the 
whole: 

A thousand miles of silvered shore, 
A hundred thousand treasure isles 
—That sun-laved line broad sparkling aisles 
Deep-steeped in wealth of Faery store:— 
Has Florida. 

In the poem, “The Song of the Wind on a 
Southern Shore,” from which the collection takes 
its title, the meter varies, but the refrain rings 
true to a dominating motif. 

“The Royal Poinciana in Bloom” is a delight- 
ful tribute to this brightly-hued flower of the 
Southlands: 

Scarlet bloom of deepest dye, 

That with the summer sunset vie 

In flashful boast, thy thick-massed flame:— 
Lo! Thou hast put its wealth to shame: 
For all outdone, the tropic sun 

Recalls his tint-skilled fays of fire,— 
Glowing rich in envy as they fly. 

The lines to the “Gulf Stream Phosphorescence”’ 
Suggest a picture of the wealth of Arabian Nights, 
while a “‘Rover’s Song”’ sings the refrain, “Where 
the tropic trade winds blow.” 

A Maxfield Parish ship upon a veritable Parish 
Sex is depicted in the lines of “The Eden Isle,” 


while ““The Defeat of the Frost King’s Hordes” 
accents the challenge of the tropics. 

One can almost hear the Florida birds singing 
as one reads the little lyric on ““My Sweetheart 
Bird,”’ or see the poet in the days of his boyhood 
playing on the sands of old Cape Cod as one sings 
aloud the song of ‘““The Plymouth Dune.” 


DENMAN FINK 


Fitting it is that Mr. Merrick’s “Gulf Storm” 
song should be dedicated to his mother, for it is 
during the dark storms of life, so many and awful, 
that one’s thoughts usually return to mother and 
the days when her sheltering arms were the har- 
bor in which the frail craft of childhood sought 
protection. 

“A Trilogy of Floridian Love Moods,” is a song 
of the moods of morning, midday and eventide. 
In a key of gratitude the poet sings of ‘“The Heir 
of Tropic Spring” and the sweet-yielding secrets 
of May. 

But what would a book of Florida verse be 
without a song of the finny tribe? And so, in 
pictures that hint of Paradise, the poet tells the 
story of the Angel Fish. 

There is a rollicking melody to the verse de- 
picting a brown-eyed child looking through a car 
window at the shifting scenes along the Indian 
River, Florida. 

The concluding poem is entitled ““The Coming 
of Tropical Night,” a stirring picture that seems 
to find its place only among the scenes in treasure- 
bestowed Florida. The verse speaks for itself— 


There comes with a rush from the magical brush,— 
Tall castles and ramparts all burnished and gleam- 


ing; 
Mountains of gold with molten floods streaming. 


“There is the man who is responsible for the 
artistic triumph and achievement at Coral Gables. 
Long before this project was launched, we talked, 
planned and dreamed, and our results fully jus- 
tify his uncompromising stand for beauty in the 





development. Denman Fink is a basic reason 
for the artistic symmetry as it now stands. He 
initiated the artistic ideals associated with the 
Mediterranean type of architecture and has rigidly 
carried ovt every detail in the development 
which had any bearing on the ultimate harmony 
of the picture.” 

In all his big, broad conception of building a 
city beautiful, Mr. Merrick iterated and reiter- 
ated to me the statement that the genius of 
Denman Fink is not paralleled in his power to 
synchronize and stimulate an art impulse and 
symmetry between landscape and architecture, 
which has given Coral Gables its marked distine- 
tion. 

“My reason for Denman Fink, closely asso- 
ciated with me, is that he is first of all an artist,’ 
continued Mr. Merrick. 

With the wide scope given him by Mr. Mer- 
rick, Mr. Fink provided for Coral Gables a co- 
ordinated artistic treatment which was not 
possible in the usual proceedings of purely archi- 
tectural plans. He was able as an artist to ex- 
press a note of freedom in design which has 
resulted in giving Coral Gables its distinctive 
individuality. 

Every dollar of the millions expended in the 
improvements at Coral Gables has been made to 
count for consistent beauty. The same amount 
expended without this artistic supervision 
doubtless would have resulted in a mass of 
jumbled houses, gateways, plazas, boulevards 
and mere buildings with no sympathic relations 
one to the other. The Coral Gables of today 
has proven that beauty pays and is a lasting 
benefit all for one and one for all. 
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ffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


IRST runs are counted the test of moving pictures 
in these accelerated times. There is always an in- 
terest in “First Showing.’ At Washington on the 
last day of September, 1925, a scene was presented 


that had never before been witnessed at the Capi-- 


tol. In the House of Representatives, where the 

Congress of the United States convenes, seated in 

the semicircle seats, delegates of the Interparlia- 

mentary Union foregathered. The many peoples 
represented in the terrace of faces suggested a vision of 
the “Parliament of Man.” 

Forty-one nations were represented, including many races 
and creeds—and almost every language spoken by the human 
tongue was represented. While scores of delegates. sitting side 
by side, could not converse with each other, there was some- 
thing in the atmosphere of the occasion that made every one 
feel more or less acquainted. 

When Senator McKinley escorted the delegates to Washing- 
ton they did not travel in parlor cars, but in regulation coaches. 
They stopped at Philadelphia and visited Independence Hall. 
where the Continental Congress assembled, and where the 
Declaration of Independence was signed and proclaimed. The 
varied impressions gathered by these delegates, many of whom 
were making their first visit to America, were most interesting 
and indicated they had been “reading up.’ Generally im- 
pressed with the magnitude of things in America, they usually 
began with superlatives. As one member said: “Things move 
so fast here, and you have so many. many automobiles.” 

Congress appropriated $50,000 for entertaining these guests, 
and a better investment Uncle Sam never made. It enabled 
the representatives and people from all the world to know 
America at first hand. There has always seemed to be so vast 
a chasm existing between the peoples of the nations because of 
the varied languages which they speak, and the resulting diffi- 
culty of comprehension will make the real result of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union a record of feelings and unspoken words. 
The actions and the attitude of its members toward each other 
more than expressed the sentiment of the gathering. 

President Coolidge manifested a keen interest in the proceed- 
ings which are a fitting overture to the opening day of the 69th 
Congress, which convenes on the first Monday in December. 
1925 
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“ ARLY in the morning, the Secretary of State is at work in 

+ his office. Hon. Fran logg has long been noted as 
a worker—one of the old-fe plodders who master details 
and intricacies that others ¢ leading to vital conclusions. 
This fact was evidenced in days as a legal practitioner, 
and in his success in the cory suits which Theodore Roose- 
velt delegated him to condi ‘half of the government. 


Every fraction of every minute appears to be measured and 
put to use. On Thursday. diplomatic day, he appears to throw 
aside all thought of detail work and,meets the various represen- 
tatives of the country, thoroughly prepared to carry on an in- 
telligent conversation that crystallizes into important decisions 
When | walked down the street with him on a hot September 
day, he carried an umbrella. There was no more need of that 
umbrella than there is of billiard tables on ship ina storm. The 
habit of carrying an umbrella was doubtless acquired while he 
was Ambassador at the Court of St. James, for the well-seasoned 











© Henry Miller News Picture Service 


Mme. Gudio Calli, wife of Dr. Gudio Calli, snapped as she was 

seen leaving the Cuban Legation. Mme. Calli is a daughter of 

Dr. Alfredo Zayes. former president of Cuba. She is being enter- 

tained by prominent Washington society and members of the 
diplomatic corps 
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resident of London would as soon think of going without his hat 
and trousers as he would of walking down Pall Mall without his 
umbrella. 

The personification of the Coolidge policies, Secretary Kellogg 


Henry Miller News Picture Service 


The President meets the newly-appointed Aviation Board of In- 
guiry. Inthe group, reading from left to right, are: Rear Admiral 
Frank A. Fletcher, General J. D. Harbord, retired; D. W. Morrow, 
hairman of the Board; Congressman James F. Parker; President 
Coolidge; Senator H. Bingham; William F. Durand, secretary of 
the Board; Judge Arthur C. Denison, vice-chairman of the Board; 
H. E. Coffin, chairman of the Air Transport Corporation, and 
Congressman Carl Vinson, member of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs. The special board began deliberation upon which 
may rest the entire future policy of the administration of the nation's 
air defense 


indulges in no persiflage or camouflage in his work, even if he 
does carry an umbrella. That only indicates his habit of cau- 
tion not to be caught in the rain. His official communications 
seem to be well understood. The reaction to his note to Mexico 
had some influence on other nations in understanding America’s 
position in the matter of filling agreements and obligations. 


Ono Nala 


HEN former Secretary of War, John W. Weeks, returned 
to Washington in October he was given a welcome by 
thousands of friends who were now for the first time in a long 
while enabled to greet him in person. Whether his strength 
would permit him to continue the work was at the time prob- 
lematic, but that fact enhanced the appreciation of his inval- 
uable service. Since the time he began his public career as 
mayor of Newton, Massachusetts, later becoming Congress- 
man and Senator from Massachusetts, a member of two presi- 
dential cabinets and a prominent candidate for the presidency 
of the United States, John W. Weeks has been a public servant 
whose cool-headed judgment and kindly counsel has meant 
much in untangling the skeins of difficulties that followed the 
World War in the War Department. Every one who has 
been associated with him in any way, recognizes in him a man 
whose unflagging public service and common sense judgment 
have set a high standard. 


FTER the Interparliamentary Union Conference in 
Washington in the House of Representatives, I lingered 
with a number of delegates and visitors for a chat. One prim 
lady, notebook and pencil in hand. came down the aisle, an- 





nouncing: “I am writing a peace poem and desire to have it 
accurate in every way. Could you tell me the countries repre- 
sented by the flags hanging from the gallery?” I started to tell 
her, and then stopped—some of them were new to me. | ap- 
pealed to 2 page boy to identify the yellow flag with the diamond, 
stars and globe. The boy made a tour of the gallery and found 
that it was a Brazil naval ensign. 

The signs indicating the location of the delegates from various 
countries had not been removed. The delegates from Great 
Britain had been clustered about the Republican leader's desk 
on the right. On the left, Norway and Sweden sat in the “‘seats 
of the mighty” on the Democratic side. Far in the corner, 
Esthonia and Chechoslovakia, while little Switzerland loomed 
up in the rear. The nations of the world were scattered about 
in profusion. The United States delegates were assigned to 
the extreme left and on the Democratic side. 

The British delegates could look slightly to the left and gaze 
upon the painting representing the “Surrender of Cornwallis” 
that decided the fate of the struggling Colonies and made it 
possible to create the Republic which was host upon this occa- 
sion. The portraits of Thomas Jefferson and George Washing- 
ton looked benignly down on the proceedings of a conference 
representing forty-one nations. 

High up in the speaker's chair, behind the marble rostrum 
facade, Senator William B. McKinley, president of the Union, 
had presided with his usual tact and fairness. There were only 
a few little ripples of excitement during the proceedings. The 
Polish delegates were divided on the question of expelling three 
million Germans and Jews from the land of Pulaski. The Irish 
Free State delegates fired a shot in asking that colonies of any 
country should not be compelled to declare war, even if the 
mother country was involved in war. 

Sir Robert Horne, easily an eminent leader of the Union, 
calmly showed how impractical that was, because if they were 
not willing to do their share in protection, how could they be 
protected. The British delegates were on the alert, and no- 
thing affecting the empire escaped their notice. 

The small attendance in the galleries excited the comment of 
Dr. Quid, a German delegate, who insisted they were ashamed 
at this, because in Berlin the sessions of the Interparliamentary 
Union were largely attended by the Public. 

As the delegates wandered about the Capital, interested in 
every nook and corner, their comments were interesting. One 
piquant little French lady impulsively kissed the statue of 
Washington. “Lafayette loved him; why not greet him?” It 
was the first visit for many of them to the United States, and 
many agreed that the trip to Mt. Vernon was the event never 
to be forgotten. 

Every delegate is a member of the parliament or legislative 





Harris & Ewing 
Groups of delegates to the Conference of the Interparliamentary 


Union before the Mayflower Hotel, the official headquarters of 
Uncle Sam's guests from the far quarters of the world 
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THE AMERICAN GROUP OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Vice-presidents, Representative Andrew J.Montague, Virginia; Representative 
Representative Henry W. Temple, Pennsylvania. 


Treasurer, Representative Adolph J. Sabath, Illinois. 


Executive Committee: Representative John E. Raker, California; 


Senator Charles Curtis, Kansas; Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas; Senator Claude A. Swanson, Virginia; Representative 


Tom Connally, Texas; Representative James C. McLaughlin, Michigan; 


Representative Fred Britton, Illinois; Representative 


Theodore Burton, Ohio 


body of the country which he represented. When forty-one 
nations responded to the roll call, the voting of yea and nay 
was more a matter of nodding the head than oral exercise, 
resembling a closing session of Congress. Everyone was in 
good humor at the closing session, and a shower of compli- 
ments were passed. Senator Theodore E. Burton, as a member 
of the committee, gave a rousing address as a climax. After 
the gavel fell, the delegates saluted the flags of their country 
with a “going home” look. The sunlight burst through the 
glass ceiling overhead, reflecting the seals of the forty-eight 
states on the flags of forty-four nations. One page boy chal- 
lenged another: “What's that flag? and he pointed to the 
Stars and Stripes over the speaker's desk. The little fellow 
arose, saluted and repeated the “allegiance to the flag” for the 
edification of the interested delegates. 

At one time during the session it is said that there were 
forty-four languages being spoken at the same time, and yet it 
did not seem like a confusion of tongues to Senator McKinley 
in the chair. For the first time in the history of the Capitol 
foreigners deliberated in the House of Representatives with 
the same sort of unintelligible chatter during some speeches 
that prevails when our own Congress is in session. The dele- 
gates lounged in their seats, much as they do at home in their 
own legislative benches—but there was not at any time a 
suggestion of a filibuster. 


N event that found an echo of sympathetic response in 
Washington and all over the country, was the dedication 
of the memorial to the late Senator W. Murray Crane at his 
home in Dalton, Massachusetts. Chief Justice Taft and Sen- 
ator William M. Butler from Massachusetts delivered the 
addresses commemorating the fifth anniversary of his death. 
The President, in a letter, paid his simple but eloquent tribute 
to the late Senator Crane: “It is one of the prides of my life 
to think that he was my friend.” 

The great throng of four thousand Berkshire neighbors who 
gathered included many prominent men from all over the 
country. They gathered under dull skies in God's open to do 
honor to the memory of a Governor beloved, and a Senator 
honored, from the old Bay State. Few public men of the 
nation have ever more exemplified the ideals of friendliness 
and kindliness than Winthrop Murray Crane. Despite the 
modesty and gentleness of his nature toward his fellow men, he 
lived the rugged life of a real statesman who battled for principle. 
His career is one of imperishable memory because it is a matter 
of deeds rather than of words. A soul of rare wisdom, the 
place he held in the hearts of his people was indicated as the 
neighbors gathered on this day to express their appreciation of 
the rich heritage left them in the memory of W. Murray Crane 
as a neighbor and fellow citizen. 

With becoming modesty, five years ago the late Senator had 
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requested that no eulogies be delivered at his funeral. This 
real test of time found the love and affection of Murray Crane 
growing in sweet remembrance. Who can ever forget the en- 
thusiasm of W. Murray Crane throughout the early careers of 
Calvin Coolidge and Senator William M. Butler, whose tribute 
was a masterpiece—an adequate appreciation of the superlative 
qualities of the man who has left the impress of his career 
upon a state and nation. Among the neighbors at Berkshire 
will endure the simple but beautiful memorial that was here 
dedicated as a shrine to a Great Citizen who served his fellow 
man. 


NE of the new institutions of learning in Washington is 

the school for diplomats established in the State Depart- 
ment. Young men and women who have passed the entrance 
and civil service examinations are taken in hand by Hon. Wil- 
liam Dawson, Counsel General of the United States, and given 
a course of training that fits them for a proper beginning of work 
in diplomatic service. A class of nineteen was graduated in 
September. One of the class, Miss Polly Field of Denver. who 
passed with high credit the same examination and the same 
training as that required of the young men, was immediately 
assigned to a position at Amsterdam. She has the distinction 
of being the first young lady appointed and sent by the State 
Department for diplomatic service abroad. 

The career of the individual members of this initial class of 
nineteen will be followed with great interest. Uncle Sam has 
at last realized the importance of having trained diplomats and 
of preventing the State Department from becoming the football 
for political appointments. The closer relation of the Consular 
and Diplomatic service have had a salutary effect upon commer- 
cial relations, for it must be remembered that all contact with 
foreign countries comes through the State Department. and 
the State Department is vitally important to prosperity at home 
as affected by foreign trade. 





HEN M. Caillaux returned to France, he did not have 

the air of a man who had succeeded in paying the 
nation’s debts by waving a magic wand. His idea of a bargain 
with Uncle Sam in a settlement of the French debt did not 
seem to ring true with the ideal of French honor as interpreted 
in America. The legerdemain of M. Caillaux’s career over- 
seas did not seem to phase the imperturbable Andrew W. 
Mellon and members of the Finance Commission. Under the 
leadership of the indomitable M. Caillaux, they won a friendly 
welcome. His last appeal at the dinner in New York was 
directed at the heart of America, given with the intimation 
that he might return in six months to resume negotiations, 
fulfilling the American notion that the way “to resume is to 
resume.” 

Ambassador Herrick, with usual diplomacy and tact, in- 
sisted that money, politics and propaganda must not be allowed 
to affect the bonds of friendliness between this country and 
France, which has been made sacred by two wars. When 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia paid his tribute to France, 
tears came to the eyes of the French leader, who responded in 
a low, tired tone that indicated the wear of the ten days of 
anxiety in Washington. Caillaux confessed that he had never 
before realized the real bond of friendliness between the two 
nations. Hailed as the Napoleon of Finance, he doubtless has 
realized deep in his heart that there is another side to the 
settlement of the debt besides that which swept him into political 
power. 

The proposition to pay the four billion dollars with interest 
at 1¢ per cent, making payments at the rate of fifty millions a 
year for sixty-eight years, a settlement more advantageous 
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Colonel William Mitchell seen in his “Palm Beach” togs at San 
Antonio, Texas, when he left for Washington to bombard the air- 
craft investigating board with 800 pounds of documentary bombs 
and tons of verbal shells to substantiate his charges against the War 
and Navy Departments. Colonel Mitchell applied to the War 
Department for permission to transport here from San Antonio 
800 pounds of documents, comprising some of the ‘bombs.’ The 
department authorized transportation of the documents at govern- 

ment expense 










than that closed with Great Britain, where France agreed 
upon the rate of interest as 2 per cent, providing that the rate 
was not higher than agreed upon with the United States. 
England had already agreed on 3 per cent, with the United 
States, making annual payments during sixty-two years of 
her debt of $4,500,000,000—the interest remaining at 3 per 
cent until 1932, and thereafter at 3} per cent until the debt 
was extinguished. 

When M. Caillaux asked for a reduction of three billions in 
the total ultimate debt and offered 1} per cent interest it did 
not seem like an equitable adjustment. The people of the 
United States bought bonds on which Uncle Sam pays 4} per 
cent. This same money was loaned to France when desperate 
appeals were made with promises now forgotten. The Ameri- 
can people who purchased the bonds, following the eloquent 
appeals of the late Viviani and the French government for 
help, when Caillaux was in exile, are not going to believe that 
the pledge of France will ever fail. 

Making the payments contingent upon German reparation 
money was never considered when the loan was made. America 
proved a real friend in the critical days during the War. The 
Anglo-French settlement is practically based upon the funding 
terms arranged by France with the United States. This does 
not seem like a case of direct dealing—and that would appear 
to be the way of an amiable adjustment. 
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The Meeting of the Nations 


The Interparliamentary Union, with forty-one member nations, takes as its primary 
object the encouragement of the settlement of international 
disputes by arbitration 


HE first glimmering of consciousness of the 
scope of an Interparliamentary Union 
came to me during the World’s War, 

when in early days I attended the Parliament 
of Religions—observing the different countries 
and the faith of nearly every religious belief, 
represented by people from nearly every country 
in the world. This meeting, commemorating the 
discovery of America, also marked the beginning 
of the International Conference and inspired a 
vision of the “Parliament of Man.” 

I have attended many international gatherings 
since. The Washington Conference in 1921 was 
one of the most notable of these events, lacking 
only in that it did not include representatives 
from all the nations instead of those developed 
with the career of the others in the World War. 
Next in importance to this was the congregation 
from forty-four nations of Police Chiefs, repre- 
senting the arm of authority in the enforcement 
of law, which must prevail if stability in govern- 
ment is to be maintained. 

The climax has been reached in the convening 
in Washington of the Interparliamentary Union. 
For the first time in their history, the halls of 
Congress at the Capitol in Washington have 
been used for an assembly other than that of 
official representatives of the various 
states in the Union called the United 
States of America. With the present ex- 
ception, the Interparliamentary Union 
has held only one meeting in the United 
States, and that was in St. Louis in 1904. 
After the interval of a score of years, this 
Union, representing the world plea for 
friendliness, convenes amid the very 
scenes, the very atmosphere, and occupy- 
ing the very seats of the mighty in the 
Congress of the United States. In fact, 
its members are the guests of the United 
States of America. Senator William B. 
McKinley, of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee appointed by Congress to rep- 
resent Uncle Sam as host, delivered an 
address of welcome together with that of 
Secretary of State Kellogg; and the 
greeting of President Coolidge made it 
seem very much like a cultivation as well 
as official body. 

It was an inspiration to look from the 
galleries upon these delegates in the 
semi-circle, representing the friendly 
union of forty-one nations. To me, 
it was much more thrilling than glimpses 
of the League of Nations at Geneva, or 
the Versailles Conference. The atmos- 
phere seemed free from partisan or dip- 
lomatic intrigue. The portraits of Jeffer- 
son and Washington looked down with 
friendly interest, and the light overhead, 
revealing the Coat of Arms of the forty- 








bring about, in an orderly way, a cohesive trend 
in world legislation. This is the same and co- 
erdinated trend that was effected in the history of 
our country, and which is marked by the evolu- 
tion from the Continental Congress to the 
United States. 

* * * 

The Articles of Confederaticn evolved into our 
present Constitution. The legislation of thirteen 
colonies, as varied and different as the many 
peoples of which they were composed, were co- 
ordinated into the Congress of the United States, 
whose power and influence ever since has been a 
vital factor in world affairs. 


T° the question, ‘““‘What is the Interparlia- 

mentary Union?” it is only necessary to 
reply that, as set forth in the constitution adopted 
at its meeting in 1922 in Vienna, ‘“The purpose 
of the organization is to unite in common action 
the members of all parliaments, constituted in 
national groups, to secure the co-operation of 
their respective States in the firm establishment 
and the democratic development of the work of 
international peace and co-operation between 
peoples by means of an universal organization of 
nations. Its object is also to study all questions 
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eight states in the Union, seemed to shed 
a soft radiance upon the delegates whose 
hearts throbbed with the world impulse to 


BARON THEODOR ADELSWAERD OF SWEDEN 


President of the Interparliamentary Union 


of an international character suitable for settle. 
ment by parliamentary action.” 

The Interparliamentary Union was founded by 
William Randal Cremer. In 1885, when he took 
his seat in the British House of Commons, Mr. 
Cremer became the ‘“‘Father” of the international 
movement. Years of experience as a labor leader 
in England had given Cremer so firm a faith in 
arbitration that, when elected to Parliament, it 
was his most ardent desire to bring about an 
arbitration treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States. Upon circulating a memorial 
urging the negotiation of a treaty with America, 
Cremer found himself contending with the fact 
that there was no precedent for such action. 
Undaunted, he continued his work. 

“This is the thing to do. So we will makea 
precedent,”’ he replied. 
* * * 

The presentation of a memorial to President 
Cleveland resulted in a joint resolution of both 
houses of Congress to the effect that “from time 
to time, as occasion may arise, the President of 
the United States may invite’ negotiations with 
any Government with which the United States 
has, or may have diplomatic relations, to the end 
that any difference or disputes arising between 
the two governments which cannot be 
adjusted by diplomatic agency may be re- 
ferred to arbitration and be peaceably 
adjusted by such means,” 

Cremer next turned his attention to 
France, where his plan met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. A year after Cremer 
had been received by Cleveland, he and 
other members of the British Houses met 
in Paris with twenty-five members of the 
French Parliament. The idea so took 
hold of those present that they decided to 
hold another congress in 1889, the year 
following. 

At the meeting of that year approxi- 
mately one hundred legislators from the 
United States, Belgium, Hungary, Nor- 
way and Italy were present. An Ameri- 
can had the honor of presiding at this 
congress, at which a resolution to the 
effect that “‘Interparliamentary reunions 
shall take place each year in one of the 
various countries represented at the con- 
ference,” was passed. This resolution 
was, perhaps, the most important act of 
the conference, as it gave a continuity 
of existence to the Union which has since 
held meetings in practically all the great 
nations of the world. From a very early 
period of its existence the union has met 
in parliamentary buildings of the coun- 
try in which they gathered. 

A brilliant array of talent was present 
at the conference in Washington. While 
the most significant of the world figures 
were not there, it must be understood 
that it is no easy thing for men holding 
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most important posts in the parliaments of the 
world to leave their duties in the present condi- 
tion of world affairs. In recent years there has 
been a distinctly discernible tendency toward the 
predomination of the younger legislators among 
the delegates to the Interparliamentary re- 
unions. The older and most outstanding charac- 
ters in the parliaments of the globe are more 
likely to remain at home, delegating to their 
younger followers and fellow parliamentarians 
the business of attending these annual affairs. 

While the list of those present at the latest 
conference contains few names of great signifi- 
cance to the people of this country, it must be 
borne in mind that all the delegates are impor- 
tant figures in their own lands. Nor are many 
of them entirely unknown quantities even out- 
side their own spheres. Take, for instance, the 
most outstanding character at the 1925 reunion, 
Baron Theodor Adelswaerd, senator from Sweden, 
president of the Interparliamentary Council. 
Not only is he one of the best known and most 
experienced legislators of Sweden, but his prowess 
is not unknown even in this country where, too 
often, so little is known of the important people 
of other nations. Quite the same may be said 
of the secretary-general, Dr. Christian L. Lange. 

* * of 

France sent to the conclave in the United 
States, Senator Beaumont, Pierre Etienne Flan- 
din, former under-secretary of state of aviation 
and one-time head of the first Inter-Allied Air 
Commission; Senator Fernand Merlin, and Sena- 
tor Tournan. Present from the republic of 
Austria were Josef Stockler, secretary of state 
in 1918-19-20; Dr. Viktor Kienbock, former 
minister of finance; and Dr. Erwin Wais, formerly 
an under-secretary of state. Some of the mem- 
bers of the German delegation, which included 
several women, and which was the largest of the 
many in attendance, are Dr. Rudolf Hilferding, 
former minister of finance; Thusnelda Lang- 
Brumann, member of the Reichstag; Paul Lobe, 
president of the latter body; Erich Emminger, a 
former minister of justice; Antonie Pfulf, educa- 
tor and Reischstag member; a former secretary 
of state, Baron Werner Von Rheinhaven; Dr. 
Walter Schucking, president of the German 
group and a widely known legal authority and 
university professor; and Joseph Kark Wirth, 
one-time chancellor. 

Those answering to the roll call of Great Britain 
included Sir Park Goff, former King’s Messenger; 
Sir Robert Horne, former chancellor of the ex- 
chequer; Sir Robert Hutchison, commander of 
the British Army of Occupation in the Cologne 
sector in 1919 20; Major General Sir Newton 
Moore, former prime minister of Western Aus- 
tralia; and Brigadier General E. L. Spears, who 
was the first British officer at the front upon 
England’s entrance into the World War, and the 
head of the British Military Mission until after 
the peace conference. 

A former secretary of state from Hungary, 
Andre Gaal; formerly minister of foreign affairs, 
Gustav Gratz; a one-time minister of finance, 
Tibor Kallay; a minister of public instruction, 
Georges Lukacs; and the present State Secretary 
to the minister of public instruction, Paul Petry. 
Nor did the Irish Free State neglect to send some 
of its most prominent personages. Among them 
were Sir Thomas Grattan Esmondo, senator, 
big-game hunter, and writer of note; Speaker 
Michael Hayes of the Dail Eirann, and General 
Richard Mulcahy, chief of staff of the Irish 
Republican Army. 

Naturally, it was not expected that this con- 
clave would once and for all settle the weighty 


problems of the nations. It was evident that the 
members of the conference were not disposed to 
put aside entirely the questions that called for 
settlement. The opening days were devoted to 
general discussion of the secretary general’s re- 
port, a debate on the Pan-American Union, and 
similar questions of interparliamentary relations. 
The report of the committee on juridicial ques- 
tions proved to be provecative of much comment. 
The questions which this committee has in charge 
are the codification of international law, a declara- 
tion of the rights and duties of nations, and of the 
criminality of wars of aggression. 

When the sessions were once under way, Euro- 
pean customs, understandings, the reduction of 
armaments, national minorities, the fight against 
narcotics, the crisis in the present parliamentary 
system and the remedies, and similar vital prob- 
lems now clamoring for the attention of legislators 
and parliamentarians were taken up. 

The visiting parliamentarians were received by 
President Coolidge at the White House, and 
Secretary Kellogg presided at a dinner given in 
honor of the delegates by the American group. 
On this occasion the honor of entertaining the 
guests was divided between the United States 
and Canada. For two days, October 8 and 9, 
the Carnegie Foundation acted as host to the 
members of the Union. From October 11 to 14, 
during which period the meetings of the confer- 
ence were held in the Ottawa Parliamentary 
buildings, the Canadian group was host. 

During the history of the American group, it 
has had three presidents, Richard Bortheldt, 
who held that office until 1915; Representative 
Slayden of Texas, who held the office until 1919, 
and Senator William McKinley, the present in- 
cumbent of the office. Representatives Monta- 
gue of Virginia, Temple of Pennsylvania, and 
Oldfield of Arkansas are the vice-presidents of 
the group. The executive committee is a large 
one and contains the names of many prominent 
in the affairs of this nation. They are Repre- 
sentatives Fred Britten of Illinois, Theodore 
Burton of Ohio, Henry Allen Cooper of Wiscon- 
sin; Senators Robinson of Arkansas, Claude A. 
Swanson of Virginia, Charles Curtis of Kansas, 
together with Representatives James C. Mc- 
Laughlin of Michigan, Tom Connally of Texas, 
and John E. Raker of California. The West and 
South seem to have a preponderance of active 
members. New England has no members. 

* * * 

He wore striped trousers, a frock coat and spats 
—and I surmised that he must be a delegate to 
the Interparliamentary Union. He approached 
me and said: ‘‘Flower, flower.”” I saw a flower 
shop across the street, and directed him there. 
Shaking his head and gesticulating frantically 
he said: ‘‘No, no, floure, floure, gay floure.”” Then 
it dawned on me, he was trying to find his way to 
the Mayflower Hotel. 

Upon arrival at the Mayflower, only thirty- 
five minutes was required to escort the three 
hundred and ninety-two guests to the rooms pre- 
viously assigned to them. The delegates being 
guests of the United States government, the man- 
agement of the Mayflower saved them every 
embarrasment in any way and made them feel 
at home from the moment of their arrival. 

The lobby of the Mayflower Hotel presented a 
cosmopolitan aspect and forty-four tongues were 
being spoken at the same time in the great spa- 
cious corridor. There were a variety of faces and 
costumes, presenting interesting phases of phren- 
ology and physiognomy. 

In the Mayflower dining-room there was one 
order that seemed to be universal. The one word 


that was first understood on the menu by the 
foreigners was ‘‘eggs.”’ 

The guests had much to say of the generoys 
way in which they were treated. Many insistej 
that they were veritably smothered with kind. 
ness, and all agreed that the one place that they 
would remember associated with the memories 
of their visit was their Washington home at the 
Mayflower. They noted that every rug, towel, 
napkin, spoon and glass in the hotel carried q 
trade mark, suggesting a page in American his. 
tory. The paintings on the wall, showing the 
good ship ‘‘Mayflower” and the landing of the 
Pilgrims, interested them. 

Mr. Cooper, a colleague of Sir Robert Horne 
in the House of Parliament, said: ‘“We too arrived 
as pilgrims in a land, but we could not long re. 
main strangers in our Mayflower home in 
Washington.” 

More than five hundred delegates and their 
ladies, from the forty-one nations, gathered in 
the ballroom at the Mayflower Hotel for the 
State Department dinner. From the walls 
were hung the vari-colored flags of every member 
nation. ‘An International love feast” the event 
was called. For the first time since the World 
War, the stirring “Marseillaise” and the long- 
silent ‘Deutschland Uber Alles” blended in 
peaceful harmony, the guests standing while 
both of these airs were played by the United 
States Navy band. 

Solemn pledges to strive for international amity 
were made by Dr. Farnand Merlin, member of the 
French Senate; Dr. Joseph Karl Wirth, former 
chancellor of Germany; Sir Robert Horne, head 
of the British delegation; Senator Jose Mattoso 
Sampaio Correa of Brazil, speaking for the South 
American republics; Kakamura Kaju of Japan, 
speaking for the Orient; and Senator Guiseppe 
De Stefano-Napolitani of Italy. 

Sir Robert Horne, appealing again for a genuine 
and lasting world peace, said President Coolidge 
had covered the ground in his speech before the 
national convention of the American Legion. 

“We are indebted to the President,” the British 
statesman continued, “for the way he has pointed 
out tous. The United States already has played 
a great part in the curtailment of armaments; 
and I am sure this great nation will do its part 
again when the opportunity comes.” 

Dr. Wirth, formerly chancellor of Germany, 
brought shouts of approval and applause from 
the entire assemblage when, turning toward 
Senator Merlin, and speaking in French, he said: 

“T wish here to express to France, and the whole 
world, that our most fervent hope is that peace 
between our nations has come to stay; that it will 
be permanent.” Senator Merlin acknowledged 
the tribute with a bow. “We, too, can stand 
beside the graves of your heroic soldiers in revet- 
ent tribute,” continued Dr. Wirth. “It is the 
German Republic that lives today, and I hope it 
is here to stay. The German people are ready 
and anxious to bear their share of the burden and 
help heal the wounds of the war.” 

Heads of the delegations from South American 
Republics and Mexico to the Interparliamentary 
Union banqueted in the Thomas Jefferson Me- 
morial room of the Mayflower Hotel as guests of 
Senator Jose Mattoso Sampaio Correa, head of 
Brazil’s delegation. 

Senator Correa declared that America’s repub- 
lics are leading the entire world to a lasting 
peace. He pointed out that Americans are 
paying more attention to advancing industry 
and agriculture than to building armies and 
navies, and asserted that Old World nations al- 
ready are beginning to follow this example. 
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Where Tropic Trade Winds Blow 


Coral Gables, the ideal American city, created and founded by George E. Merrick, in 
the tropics of Florida 


RRIVING at Coral Gables, Florida, I in- 

A stinctively felt the inherent love of an 

American for sunshine anda home. Here 

the exteriors and interiors of homes possess that 

enduring satisfaction that comes with harmoni- 
ous environment. 

The first homes were constructed of rock coral 
discovered on the premises. Much of the tile 
for the roofs was brought from Spain and Cuba, 
adapting domiciles to climatic conditions and 
giving a touch of color to the sky-line. 

Coral Gables already ranks as an ideal city- 
beautiful of the world. It is more than an archi- 
tectural triumph, it is a community co-ordinated 
to the one dominant purpose of comfortable 
homes. Every public structure, school, stadium, 
church, park and building for business purposes 
or the crafts harmonizes with a cohesive, artistic 
and practical plan conceived by the founder and 
builder, George E. Merrick. It is already a social 
structure—a creation, where millions expended 
in city improvements preceded the great wave of 
home-building investment. The impressive gate- 
Ways, plazas, prados, boulevards, avenues, and 
streets provide a setting for homes at a moderate 
cost with the full advantages of improvements 
that usually require years of heavy, burdensome 
taxation. The excessive cost of haphazard 
buildings in the Topsy-like development of the 
average American city is eliminated. 

Mind you, Coral Gables has been built at the 
modern pace—aeroplane speed. George E. 
Merrick has translated beautiful thoughts and 


rippling musical meter into practical constructive 
achievement. A life-long ideal has been embo- 
died in the flower-bordered roads, the entrancing 
lawn and garden landscapes, picturesque towers, 
canals, windmills—all the setting for beautiful 
homes, extensive playgrounds, institutions of 
learning, which makes Coral Gables a symphony 
of blended vistas and symmetrical architecture. 
An enthusiastic resident surrounded by his fam- 
ily of children, at his home on Ogden Street, 
greeted me with the salutation ‘“Welcome to the 
New Paradise.” 

A few days amid the delightful charm of Coral 
Gables makes one ready to believe tales of en- 
chantment and fairies. The eyes do not deceive; 
it is allsoreal. As one watches day by day there 
are marvelous transformations, for the founder 
has created on colossal scale. He dreams with 
the soul of a poet and constructs with the mind 
of a master builder. The son of a clergyman, 
George E. Merrick, born in Springvale, Pennsyl- 
vania, moved with his parents to Massachusetts 
at an early age. While the family was living 
in Duxbury, on old Cape Cod, the terrific blizzard 
of 1895 swept over the northeastern coast. -All 
of New England struggled in its merciless grasp. 
Pneumonia became prevalent, and many fatali- 
ties followed in its wake, that struck terror into 
the hearts of the people of the neighborhood. 
While the family was gathered about the fire one 
night shortly after the storm, Dr. Noyes was 
called and like a modern Marco Polo, told them 
wonderful stories of Florida—the only state 


named for Flowers. They sat up later than usual 
that night, for a momentous decision was made 
On the fiugal savings of many years the family 
of Rev. Solomon G. Merrick moved to the 
farthest flung Southern frontier, Miami—at the 
very threshold of the tropics in Florida. Miami 
was then a struggling fishing beach village of five 
hundred people. The Rev. Mr. Merrick pur- 
chased the land on which Coral Gables is located 
and soon he found restored health, proving the 
value of the advice of Dr. Noyes. He planted a 
grove of grape fruit and patiently worked and 
waited for the trees to bear. Under the charm 
of blue skies and a salubrious climate, that seems 
to always have the smile of the Creator, the 
father was firm in his conviction that Miami and 
the territory adjacent, although almost worthless 
at that time, might develop into a great city— 
one of the leading cities of the country. He 
christened his home “Coral Gables,”’ a name that 
has now become known the world over. In a 
large manner this is responsible for the remark- 
able awakening of Miami—sterling tribute to the 
vision and foresight of the son who carried on the 
original plans of his father. 


HE story of Coral Gables modestly told in 
Mr. Merrick’s own words is a graphic chapter 
in the history of modern Florida. 

“The first problem of my father was to try to 
make a living in the, to him, unknown world of 
tropical fruit and vegetable growing. True to 
his calling he built a church and became pastor 
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of what was called Plymouth Church at Cocoanut 
Grove—not far from the spot he had chosen for 
his home. Rev. Mr. Krackwell is now pastor of 
this church, which first introduced the community 





idea of making the tropical bowered church-yard 
a playground and an every day meeting place for 
the people. 

‘A vision far-seeing and prophetic,” continued 
his son, “led my father unerringly to this 
region. At that time, with all the virgin country 
around Miami at a cheap price, he went straight- 
way in his quest for the ideal location to that 
section which was to become Coral Gables. This 
was before the Everglade drainage, when many 
of the sections which are now developed into 
towns and suburbs were all awash, three to five 
feet in rainy The mangrove- 
fringed, mosquito-infested bay, ocean and river 
margins could be bought from the oldest residents 
even cheaper than the pine-lands, which my 
father, with the faith of a true discoverer, selected 
from all that virgin Bay Biscayne country, as his 
first realty purchase. The nucleus of this Florida 
homestead is now Coral Gables. The high lands 
and pines appealed to him because it was less 
troubled by insect pests than almost all other 


every season 


sections, and because of the ‘promise of yield 
from abundant soil.’ ” 

Twenty-six years ago Solomon Merrick applied 
the conscience-driven labor of the Pilgrim to make 
his farm self-supporting. And it was well his 
faith led his courage—for there were lean years 
while waiting for the orange blossoms. 

Later the father conceived the idea of building 
a small professional colony on the site of his farm 
as a health-giving environment for hard-working 
men who would be only too glad to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of securing cheaply one 
of the five-acre tracts into which he proposed 
dividing his groves. He insisted then that his 
orange grove would some day be apart of Miami— 
which he called a “city of destiny.” 

Bye-and-bye carre the fruit, and then a diver- 
sified cultivation of the soil, and the Coral Gables 
farm of the Merricks began to earn profits. 


With the first meager savings of the orange 
grove young George Merrick was sent to Rollins 
Later the lad 
left for New York to study law, as the parents’ 


College at Winter Park, Florida. 


first thought for their children was an education. 
In New York young Merrick indulged in the muse 
as a diversion from immersion in Blackstone and 
Coke. 

* * * 

In 1912 he had begun to taste literary success, 
having won the first prize in the short-story writ- 
ing contest conducted by the New York Herald. 
A volume of his verse was printed under the title, 
“Songs of the Wind on a Southern Shore.”’ 

One critic at the time commented regarding his 
book: “‘There is a strong suggestion of the power- 
fully vivid imagery, the fascination of imagina- 


Columbus Plaza. Coral Gables 


tion evident in all the poetic outpourings of the 
genius of Coleridge.” 

When asked concerning this era of his life he 
said, “I had achieved that stage in my fortunes 


Miami-Biltmore 
Country Club, 
overlooking a part 
of the great Miami- 
Biltmore Golf Course 
—America’s Finest 
18-hole Course 


as an author and poet, wherein I felt myself long- 
ing to some day write a great epic.’”’ There was 
a radiance of reminiscence in his eyes as he con- 
tinued: “I had visions of becoming a celebrated 
writer of fiction and poetry when the tragic news 
came to me that proved the turning point of my 
career. My father passed away suddenly and 
left me to carry on his work.”’ 

In the background of this picture lies the Gene- 
sis of the Coral Gables of today. Succeeding 
events are the chronological record of achieve- 
ments under the direction of the young master 
builder whose heritage was parental inspiration 
that materialized in the shadow of bereavement. 


ETURNING at once to the old Florida home, 
George Merrick took up the life of the Flor- 
ida farmer. Busying himself courageously with 
the raising of citrus fruits, he had the honor of 
shipping the first carload of grape-fruit from 
Miami. The groves having begun to bear, with 
the energy of youth he forged ahead selling real 
estate and planning sub-divisions. For ten long 
years he continued in this occupation, amassing a 
valuable store of information, the confidence of 
investors and a practical experience which later 
served him in good stead. 

With the proceeds of his earnings he bought 
more land and annexed it to the original Coral 
Gables until he had soon increased his holdings 
of the homestead to eighteen hundred acres. 
Then he launched his campaign to build ““Amer- 
ica’s Finest Suburb.’”’ No sooner had he com- 
menced work than he realized that more land 
would be required. Accordingly he increased his 
holdings to three thousand acres and ultimately 
to eighteen thousand acres to provide for his plans 
which required an outlay of $100,000,000 in ten 
years. The last of these expansions took in all 
of the land due southward of the old farm. 1+ 
includes the development of forty miles of river 
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front, reaching out to eight miles of the ocean 
front on the old Coco-Plum Road. Yacht basins 
and industrial areas, stations for the rapid transit 
railway from Miami, and an elaborate modern 
new railway station, planned to mark the center 
of the Miami of a few years hence, is on the 
program. 

The best known architects in America are at 
work upon the plans of this greater Coral Gables 
which is practically surrounded by greater Miami. 
The Mediterranean type of architecture adapted 
to climatic conditions syncronizes with the natu- 
ral tropical beauty of the Gables. Every lat- 
ticed window, doorway and domicile is designed 
to harmonize. The tint of the stucco on the 
buildings, the colors of the awnings, the trees and 
foliage, all play a definite part in the landscape 
picture. Every roof is of tile, much of which has 
been imported on schooners from old Spain and 
Cuba. 

Mr. Denman Fink, the world famous artist 
and exhibitor at numerous national academies, 
who has made Spanish art and architecture a 
serious study for many years, has done much of 
the designing. This accounts for the harmony 
and beavty of the homes at Coral Gables. 
Some of Denman Fink’s most notable contribu- 
tions to the beauty of Miami’s Master Suburb, are 
the four imposing entrances and the many plaza 
designs which carry the romantic touch of a Span- 
ish motif, adapted to modern requirements. 


[N 1924 the movement was in full swing. The 

country began to move Floridaward. As a 
rushing flood mounts, rivulets to torrents, in an 
ice-gorged Spring freshet, Florida’s marvelous pro- 
gress has now become a matter of common amaze- 
ment. The avalanche of humans arrived; the 
pioneer, the adventurer, the speculator; the camp 
followers and all, typical of the horde ever mobi- 
lizing at the magic word ‘‘boom.”’ Money flowed 
freely, a city reared itself, and the tidings reached 
Manhattan. Mr. Merrick did not marvel, as 
didsome. Rather he mused—and dreamed more. 
Then he said to himself: “A City Beautiful.’ 
This was his reply to the appeal for “homes in 
Florida.” 

When George Merrick began laying out his 
city he foresaw the Miami of tomorrow—-not the 
mere today. He anticipated the congestion, the 
crowded marts, the teeming multitude—and 
knew there must be provided a home retreat 
somewhere near Miami, a haven where men might 
go at day’s end, and enjoy a full measure of real 
home life. The Coral Gables civic bounds were 
established. A consideration of the requirements 
moved the enactment of a clause for every deed, 
setting up wise restrictions. By them, the se- 
curity of ways was made sure; there could 
never be invasion. The ideal was obligated in 
devotion to the inception of the Pilgrim father 
pastor’s moving urge,—an abiding place, where 
mere money could never be the sole open sesame 
to Welcome. In token, barely had the plans 
been rovghly-drafted, than there was builded a 
Community Meeting House in loving memory to 
this parent clergyman who had planted the acorn 
for the son to cultivate and develop into the 
mighty oak. The spiritual impulse guided the 
material, and that dominance has prevailed and 
will continue. 
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OW! What is Coral Gables? 

It is a growing city beautiful with resi- 
dential purposes dominant, containing many 
Square miles, governed by a commission. It is 
located three miles from the center of Miami, 
with undulating surface, in places has fine ele- 
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A Lovely View of Ponce de Leon Plaza, Coral Gables 


Impressive Arch of the Bank of Coral 
Gables 


vations; plain, plateau, sea beach and bay shore; 
and many mules of winding river front, which 
altogether comprises a vista that would make the 
goddess Hebe happy in ker mission of finding the 
Spirit of Content. 

In the chill North are thousands of persons 
of moderate means who could afford to consider 
seeking a permanent home away from the whirr 
of dollar thrills, who rejoice to know of Elysium 
where they could live their lives tranquilly, with 
culture intact, and all this in close proximity 
o Miami, the New York of the Southland. 
Some fine homes as low as four thousand dollars 
have restrictive values, but the builders must be 


suitable and conform to specific requirements. 
As autumn days turn the green leaves of New 

England to their glory in red and gold, this thriv- 

ing city of Coral Gables has close to twenty-five 


almost en- 
The community 


hundred homes already built—and 
tirely builded by the owners. 
spirit has developed amazingly. 

Solidly modern, it has the latest of necessary 
comforts and conveniences; fine water system, 
electric lights, fire and police divisions, most ex- 
cellent schools and University, private schools, 
churches and adequate transportation lines. It 
already has the finest hotel in the world, so Mr. 
John McEntee Bowman of New York Biltmore 
fame declares, and he should know. 

* * * 

In early years many speculated as to what 
group of great capitalists was behind Coral Gables. 
Few ever heard of Mr. Merrick, as he dislikes the 
limelight. Millions of investment capital flowed 
in—five, ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, then 
thirty and still the tide is in flood. Then folks 


Stairway beside Open Court at Miami- 
Biltmore Country Club 


on 


Commercial Entrance on Douglas Road, Coral Gables 


began to talk of Mr. Merrick. Other great 
American empire-builders, James J. Hill, Henry 
M. Flagler and Henry O. Plant worked the same 
way. Simplicity marked them, they first toiled 
in seclusion; they had able lieutenants who 
directed the field forces. They labored not for 
personal glory, or for money only as a means t 
forward plans. They were to bring to life pr 
jects that promoted the welfare of people in +! 
mass. 

In the beginning, Coral Gables’ landscap1 
was of first consideration—even to the movin; 
of trees and transplanting palms. The Casi: 
at Venetian Pool is a glorified “Old Swimmin’ 
Hole” a miniature lake of blue waters, car’ 
from the coral rock with banks of pearl tints. 
the heart of the city children gather in amphi!- 
ous sport day after day, summer and winter. 
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Group of Bathers at the Venetian Pool, 
Coral Gables 


Ponce de Leon Plaza, Coral Gables 


There is the winding canal, arched with Span- 
ish bridges, the seventy-five miles of fine high- 
ways, the groves of palm and pine; the buried 
wires, the removal of aught that could mar the 
enchanting scene; the tennis courts and the fine 
golf course, the stadium, auditorium, Shrine Tem- 
ple—in short an ensemble to perfect the city of 
home-building. 

Elaborating the picture are the rows of arcade 
Stores, true to Spanish type; the public buildings, 
the educational institutions, including the fine 
new St. Joseph’s Academy and College for Young 
Women, admitting to its secure fold Catholic and 
Protestant on terms of equality in standards. 

The pinnacles of the vast Miami Biltmore 
Hotel nestling in the green of the golf-course 
dominate the Riviera section. 

And then the homes—the prados and the 
boulevards, fringed with a cluster of modest 
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Front of the Miami-Biltmore Country Club, Overlooking America’s Finest 18-hole 
Golf Course 


houses of Spanish type; there a miniature castle 
in impressive floral setting, where the red poin- 
setta and purple bougainvillea bring their winter 
smiles; again the mansion—all revealing the 
masterly oversight of skilled architects who know 
harmony of homes and halo of color. Not a 
false or clashing note anywhere. 

Here is the White Way—thirty miles of per- 
fection in road-making, bright as day with its 
myriads of modern lights—and again the tonal 
Iberian touch reveals its charm. Coral Gables is 
a civic entity, thrusting into Miami’s area much 
as Brookline wedges into Boston or Riverside 
Drive skirts New York. The classic picturesque 
gates frame in a background of primeval pines 
—a place apart. 


ORAL GABLES is a purely residential sub- 
urb, with foundations laid firmly and se- 


curely; where the home builder need never feel 
that the neighboring building will be bought and 
torn down, and replaced with hideous barrack- 
like apartments or noisy garages; no fire hazard, 
nothing to intrude or invade. It is the Coral 
Gables that the late William Jennings Bryan 
loved; the city whose virtues he extolled daily 
in the beautiful setting of the Venetian Pool, 
where he helped start the plan for the University; 
the place where those seeking a permanent home, 
under tropical twelve-month climate may find 
and enjoy sanctuary. Sun caressed; shaded 
with giant pine trees and fronded palms, laved 
with two score miles of river front leading to the 
open ocean and bay—no wonder that Rex Beach 
and many eminent writers and poets sing of 
Coral Gables in terms of poetic praise. 

The triumphal landscaping in mass setting and 
open space, prevailed at the inception of the new 
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Scene along Granada Plaza, Coral Gables 































































































Beautiful Lake at the Venetian Casino, Coral Gables 






















































































Open Court of the Miami-Biltmore Country Club, Coral Gables 














city beautiful. The drab, monotonous, hap- 
hazard jumble of houses in American towns with 
their ‘“Main Streets” setting, owe their origin to 
the early pioneers who battled for existence in the 
handicap of isolation and a rugged climate not 
known in Florida. Coral Gables has already set 
the standard for future development. As dis. 
tinctively marked as ancient Rome with gates 
that barred entrance in medieval times—there js 
something in the gates of Coral Gables that bids 
welcome. 





APPROACHING the imposing Douglas En- 
trance there is the more modern and utilita- 
rian aspect, for handsome apartment houses clus- 
ter thereabouts. Old Granada in picturesque 
tower and enclosed bridge footway is reproduced 
in the Granada Gateway. In every one of these 
four impressive entrances there is an artistic, his- 
toric suggestion. The best of the old art and 
charm of architecture is preserved while the dross 
and dregs associated with olden days is climi- 
nated. While America was being discovered in 
the Fifteenth Century Spanish explorers were 
making maps and showing Florida in definite 
outline while all of North America was marked 
“Terra Florida.” The Moors had just been 
driven from Spain, but they left their impress on 
Spanish architecture, bringing from their North- 
ern African abode the graceful arch doorways 
and ideas adapted to climatic conditions sirilar 
to that of Miami and Southern Florida, which is 
located in the latitude of the home of the Moors. 
George E. Merrick was one of the first to issue 
the challenge that tropical Florida was a place for 
permanent abodes, where one could live in com- 
fort and convenience all the year around -his 
proof was Coral Gables. Had he not lived asa 
boy and man on the old homestead “Coral 
Gables?””’ He knew where “the tropic trade 
winds blow.”” The day dreams of the freckle- 
faced boy who took a load of fruit to Miami and 
got the mail—collecting a glass of soda water as 
perquisite has seen his dreams come true. George 
E. Merrick is a man of achievement whose dom- 
inating motive is the broadcasting of real bene- 
fits and radioing confidence to the largest possible 
number of people rather than trying to see how 
much profit his ideas will yield to himself. 

Early in life, the founder of Coral Gables es- 
tablished a philosophy that has stood the test of 
time—‘‘To give is to gain.”” He began the giving 
of himself unreservedly to achievements shared 
most generously with others. Increased values 
in building Coral Gables is shared by the house- 
holders who have already had the benefit of 
advancing prices. 

The first impression of Coral Gables is an at- 
mosphere of stability and permanence and this 
is evidenced in the design of every new house. 
When the great Life Insurance Companies, en- 
trusted with the funds of millions of policy hold- 
ers, and the most conservative financial men of 
the country became interested in Coral Ga!)les 
they decided that they had discovered a foun:la- 
tion for their confidence in the future of this 


community of new homes. 


* * * 





An ultimate object of Mr. Merrick’s endea\ 
is to connect Coral Gables and Miami with the 
Overseas highway and the proposed eighty-acre 
Amusement Island, by a division of Flagler Street 
known as Ponce de Leon Boulevard. Then he 
proposes to run speed boats, taxis and ferries to 
Cape Florida. These, he predicts, will some time 
connect with an electric railway to Miami Beach 
and Miami, belting and encircling the whole of 
Greater Miami with a rapid transit electric and 
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ferry system, and making of the whole “one 
monumental city,” with a boulevard circling 
Biscayne Bay from Coral Gables that will be 
unrivalled in beauty. 


* * * 


X visit to the Miami of today indicates marvels 
even in these swift-moving times in the manner 
and method of building of American cities. Mr. 
Frank B. Shutts’ Miami Herald is publishing more 
classified advertising than any newspaper in the 
world. The skyline, showing the towers of the 
Daily News Building, housing the newspaper of 
Governor James M. Cox, former Democratic 
candidate for President, and the apartments 
built by the French Syndicate of New York 
City, who are aiso building on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, to say nothing of the sixteen new sky- 
scrapers, emphasize a record of solid, substantial 
growth. 

Miami is essentially Coral Gables and Coral 
Gables is Miami. Locating her great institu- 
tions, such as auditorium, stadium, Mahi Temple 
and other institutions there, the city of Miami 
looks to Coral Gables as a residential section in 
which the forward activities of this character 
will center. 

With the advent of rapid transit, every por- 
tion of the magnet city is within a few minutes of 
the car lines extending to the Flagler Street-Coral 
Gabies Entrance. What rapid transit has done 
for New York City, Boston in subways and 
Cleveland through the Van Sweringen system 
towards developing a metropolitan district, is be- 
ing done in Miami, by the Coral Gables rapid 
transit lines. 


A Restful Nook in Ponce de Leon Plaza, 
Coral Gables 


the building in the Country Club and the 
Biltmore section, as in all of Coral Gables, is pro- 
ceeding at a lively pace under these favorable 
circumstances, under the personal and constant 
direction of Denman Fink, art director; Phineas 
Paist, supervisor of architecture, and Paul Chalfin, 
consulting architect—each one an expert in his 
line on the ground. Five eminent New York 


architects are also working out the details of the 
gigantic plans of house construction, which in- 
clude thirteen types, each a different style, 
blending and harmonizing every building tine 
with the Mediterranean idea. 


New Coral Gables 


Merely to look upon the homes of Coral Gables, 
if nothing else, is truly a World Exposition of 
home building that reveals many things not 
shown at the World Fairs at Chicago, St. Louis 
and San Francisco, which attracted visitors 
from all over the world. Business buildings are 
being built in the Biltmore section under the 
same architectural restrictions as those of the 
residences, logically evolving a Fifth Avenue area 
for shopping. 

With all these improvements and plans, un- 
folding and centralizing hour by hour, month by 
month, year by year, it is difficult to visualize, 
except by comparison, what has been accom- 
plished in the past, for the future is measured by 
days. The district threaded by the long winding 
water-front reaching to the ocean with palatial 
homes located at the waters’ edge with yachts 
and gondolas at the front door, is a picturesque 
suggestion of Venetian splendor on the American 
plan presenting a panorama of a home life that 
stands out distinctive. 

One thing predominating about Coral Gables 
is its democratic spirit. The same advantages 
that go to the cluster of beautiful little homes on 
Obispo Avenue, where the first development was 
made, applies to those on Biltmore Drive. There 
is no demarkation of section as to benefits in 
Coral Gables. It is a harmonious sociological 
as well as architectural entity that reflects and 
establishes without sacrifice of individual motive 
or impulse and establishes the benefits of con- 
genial and ideal community life. 

* ns * 


In the quiet of his study in his Coral Gables 
home, among his books, I found George E. Mer- 
rick toiling at night, as he works by day. The 
author and poet is a builder who has achieved as 
well as conceived. He knows his blue-prints as 
well as the old prints in his library. 

This big sturdy man of thirty-nine with his 
clear blue eyes and pompadour hair has a hand 
clasp that expresses vigor as well as the feeling 
of one who penned in early days his tribute to 
“Moonlight in Old St. Augustine” and ‘Florida 
the Treasure Island.”’ 


The author of thirty-one poems singing the 
songs of the sunny climes of the Gulf-land, he 
created the refrain ‘‘Where the Tropic Trade 
Winds Blow.” The completion of the Tamiami 
Trail in 1926, he prophesied in verse. The (Ta) 





Telephone Exchange 


is for Tampa and (Miami) for Miami, combining 
the names of the two cities in a coined word 
representing a thoroughfare that will be histori- 
cally noted in the making of the new Florida. 
This man of practical vision paraphrased the 
lines “‘East is East, and West is West, aiid Never 
the Twain Shall Meet,” in his verse: 
“For here ’twixt gulf and ocean strand: 
Where Nature lowers a mystic veil; 
“Is a wondrous fair and magic land 
For here the twain do meet? 
“For it is here: by the wise men planned; 
(Where the old does not avail) 
“That the Gulf ebbs east; and the Sea wends west— 
By the Tamiami Trail.” 

The Tamiami Trail blazes the pathway of an 
American tropical empire. Conquered by brain 
and brawn, faith and fortitude of pioneers, past 
and present, the mystic everglades, and giant 
cypress swamps, and jungle land of Florida, will 
be traveled by ceaseless caravans of motorists. 
Over the Tamiami Trail next year they will radi- 
ate the enthusiasm of real explorers. This Ocean 
Pier of America, overlooked since it was pur- 
chased from Spain in 1819 and admitted as a 
state in 1845, has come to its own in 1925. The 
reason is plain. Eighty millions of Americans 
are discovering a winter home a few hours distant 
in Florida—as a place for permanent abode. 

* * * 

On a July night I looked out of my window, 
at the Casa Loma Hotel out upon the myriad 
blinking electric lights of Coral Gables. They 
seemed to be challenging the low hung stars in 
tender witching blue overhead for the franchise 
of the skies. Every vista was a picture. In 
the distance I saw the sheen of fountains play- 
ing, the varied colored lights—at the Alcazar Inn 
where many diners and dancers were gathered 
under the vaulted dome of the heavens. In the 
foreground was the stately tower of the Bilt- 
more, where the social activities of the nation’s 
metropolis and capital is transplanted for the 
winter months. The nocturnal panorama 
brought to mind the pictures of fairyland and 
scenes in Arabian Nights, ever associated with 
dreams of youth, content and happiness. 
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Coleman duPont—Constructive Genius 


Builds a boulevard the entire length of his state of Delaware as a gift to the people. 
His life career characterized by the building of useful and practical things 


N the personnel’ of the United States Senate 
there are few members more capable of doing 
much and saying little than Senator Coleman 

duPont of Delaware. Measured by the things 
he has constructed during the long years of his 
life, Senator duPont long ago earned the dis- 
tinction of the title “‘Master Builder.” Almost 
from the date of his birth in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, through the days of his early youth in 
Central City, his “Old Kentucky Home,” 
Coleman duPont has been building something or 
other with a practical purpose. 

One of his first achievements as a builder was a 
‘Jean-to,” or addition to the stable of the house 
where he lived asachild. That first building per- 
mit—given him by his mother—meant more to 
him than any that followed—even when the con- 
struction figures mounted into the millions and 
added to the accomplishments of one of the 
greatest building geniuses in the age of skyscraper 
triumphs. 

As a pupil in the Chauncy Hall School in 
Boston, long before he graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he had 
begun revolving in his mind plans for the con- 
struction of modern buildings that would remake 
Boston and New York. He had started in life 
with a passion for building things practical. The 
powder marks of the miner upon his hands today 
indicate that he knows how to build, and has 
builded under, as well as above the ground. 

When he graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, he began his business 
surveyor for the Louisville and 
Southern Exposition. As engineer of the Cen- 
tral Coal and Iron Company, and later as mana- 
ger of the Johnson Company of Johnson, Penn- 
sylvania, he pursued his purpose of building. 
The early years spent in coal and iron mining 
served their purpose when young duPont under- 
took to lay foundations and to build roads. 

In 1902 he became president of the E. I. 
duPont de Nemours Powder Company. There 
his constructive genius flowered in the business 
of extending and making more general the use 
of powder in agriculture and construction work; 
of utilizing by-products, and of extending the 
scope of his products to the status of a vital 
industrial factor all over the country. 

When the early plans for the Equitable Office 
Building were announced, there was keen inter- 
est in the new structure, which was to house 
more people than the present population of 
Alaska. Working against tremendous obstacles, 
he carried the project through and gave New 
York the greatest office building ever known. 
As one who understands essentials and non- 
essentials, he writes crisp, three-line letters, and 
converses in short sentences. Intensely demo- 
cratic, he loves his joke, and the twinkle in his 
eye indicates that despite his strenuous business 
activities, he has never lost his sense of humor. 

Prominent in Delaware industrial affairs for 
many years while at the Wilmington works of 


Career as a 


the duPont Powder Company, he began his 
public career as a Republican National Commit- 
teeman in 1908, and for many years since has 
taken an active personal interest in Presidential 
campaigns. He has been presented as a candi- 
date for President at several Republican Na- 
tional Conventions. An appointirent to fill the 
vacancy in the United States Senate in 1921 led 
to his election in 1924. 

A stupendous monument to the genius of 
Coleman T. duPont as a builder is the famous 
duPont Boulevard in Delaware, running one 
hundred miles from one border of the state to the 
other, with a right of way of two hundred feet. 
For fourteen years he struggled to build this road 
against great opposition. The people could not 
seem to understand the purpose and full measure 
of the man who has since been called the “father 
of good roads.”” He wanted to do something for 
Delaware, and had turned the plan over in his 


From a painting by Howard Chandler Christy 
ENATOR COLEMAN DUPONT of Delaware, 
the “father of good roads,” builder of great 
buildings and a constructive genius of engineering 
achievements 


mind time and time again. Some of his friends 
suggested schools, but he responded in his own 
practical way, “What’s the use of scattering 
schools over Delaware, if there are no roads by 
which the children can reach them?” Others 
mentioned libraries, but the same objection 
applied to these, and so he reached the conclu- 
sion that the best thing he could do for a/! the 
people, for all their lives and for all time, was to 
build a state highway. 

The result was that he has invested four million 
dollars in a highway for Delaware, extending from 
the historic Mason-Dixon Line above which 
slavery was prohibited in ante-bellum days, to 
the opposite border. The right of way was a 
tiver of life, as it gave at once to the little old 
State a rejuvenation that was magical. Homes 
and farms increased in valuation, and the 
peaches, berries, and fruit of Delaware have thus 
been brought to the very doors of the New York 
markets. 

General duPont has been building roads for 
forty years, but this boulevard surpasses any 
other that he has built; it is, in truth, a triumphal 
personal achievement. 

The role of father to new institutions seems a 
popular one with General duPont. Besides 
being the “father of Delaware roads,” he is 
known as the “‘daddy of the ‘new Tech’ ” in Bos- 
ton. When M. I. T. officials were building the 
present magnificent buildings, he and George 
Eastman, of Kodak fame, went over and saw to 
it that the right location had been picked and 
that suitable structures with equipment in keep- 
ing were erected on the banks of the Charles 
River. Coleman duPont could not forget the 
days when he was preparing for his constructive 
career as an engineer and builder in the class 
rooms on Huntington Avenue in the cramped and 
overcrowded quarters which the _ institution 
occupied for many years before it took up its 
present-day location. 

DuPont’s work has always served as an in- 
centive to others. Following his example in 
building the duPont Boulevard, the State of 
Delaware has spent six millions of dollars for 
roads, making a total investment in state high- 
ways of nearly ten million dollars. A two-cent 
tax on gasoline is taking care of the maintenance 
and interest and retiring the bonds floated to 
pay for this improvement. 

When asked how all this was done, Senator 
duPont quietly and simply replies—as though 
it was the most matter of fact thing in the world, 
and therefore not worth speaking about—‘“‘I just 
went ahead and built.”” Eminent engineers were 
first engaged; some were brought from Belgium 
and France, where road building has developed 
into a science. The boulevard is a triumph in 
efficient engineering and clean-cut business 
methods, such as are characteristic of the career 
of Coleman duPont. 

The duPont Boulevard has made almost an 
urban development of the old farms in Delaware. 

Continued on page 88 
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Is There a Florida Bubble 


The vital phases of the present situation in Florida reviewed by a man who 
knows his Miami and Florida 


Coral Gables and Miami, ‘‘How long can 
it last?” 

Inasmuch as Coral Gables (only a little over 
three years old) has reached average sales of a 
million dollars a week for nearly forty consecutive 
weeks—that is a perfectly fair question. 

I believe there is a perfectly fair answer. 

My answer is that Coral Gables will grow at 
its present rate for at least several more years, 
will settle down to a regular, established basis 
of values and existence and be a fixed and very 
large unit in this great nation of homes. 

Let me give you these brief reasons. 

Scientists tell us that the lower tip of Florida, 
beginning about twenty miles south of Palm 
Beach, is the only tropical territory in the United 
States. It is one hundred and fifty miles farther 
south than Los Angeles. Tropical birds, tropical 
plants and tropical snails exist only in this section 
inthe United States. The majority of American 
people who are able to seek a warm climate for 
the winter, want a climate on which they can 
depend. This dependable tropical climate can 
only be found in the southern point of Florida. 
Some one has aptly said that the birds, ducks and 
geese from the north have known about Florida 
for a million years but that human beings are just 
finding it out. 

The lower tip of Florida supplies all that any 
other warm winter climate in the United States 
provides, but does not supply some of the uncer- 
tainties and unpleasant features found in other 
locations. 

Is it therefore strange that the twentieth cen- 
tury business and professional men of the 
United States should accept such a sure thing 
as their winter home—two thousand miles 
nearer at hand than the resort sections of Cali- 
fornia and similar places? 

The discovery of gold in California in 1849 
turned the attention of a romantic people to that 
section. That “rush” built railroads into Cali- 
fornia. The climate was milder in the winter 
than any other known section of the United 
States. The great resort interests followed. 
At that time the route to the southward, to 
Florida, was an unopened pathway. There had 
been no gold rush to bring it to the attention of 
the public. It simply took its time, and has 
only recently been discovered and brovght to the 
attention of the people in a natural and non- 
spectacular way. Small numbers of people 
slowly worked their way down toward this tropi- 
cal section, and about thirty years ago Miami 
began to become a city. It has had a slow, 
steady but sound natural growth for these thirty 
years. 

After about twenty-five years the growth was 
sufficient to warrant fine railroad accommoda- 
tions, good amusements, superb hotels, and 
Steamship accommodations. 

It was perfectly natural that when these indis- 
pensable requisites made it possible for pioneers 


Tc question is frequently asked regarding 


By GEORGE E. MERRICK 


Creator of Coral Gables 


to move in that the public should move in behind 
them. This is what has been happening in Miami 
for the past five years and at Coral Gables for 
nearly four years. 

It was the discovery of an unrealized land 
value that made Coral Gables possible. I was 
fortunate enough to be the discoverer of Coral 
Gables, but I do not claim any great credit be- 
cause of the fact. I simply had a conviction 
that with such unbounded advantages existing 
people would surely come to this section. Out 
of one hundred and fifteen millions of the popu- 
lation of our country I felt there would be a large 
number who possessed sufficient means and a 
desire to have attractive, tropical, and unique 
homes in a sunshine blest community that would 
be restricted against accidents of architecture, 
unsatisfactory neighbors and undesirable an- 
noyances. 


Coral Gables is this unique city. Naturally 


GEORGE E. MERRICK 


a lot of common sense people have seen that we 
have simply made the dreams a realization. The 
land was selected for its desirability and because 
it afforded the greatest degree of comfort through 
the winter months. Our careful planning paved 
the way for just what is happening at the present 
time. 
a * * 

A thousand houses were built before it was 
three years old and practically all of the houses 
occupied. They were not cheaply built. The 
streets are not cheaply built. Good sewage, 
fine walks, public buildings and everything in 
connection with Coral Gables has been well 
done. The houses are not poorly designed but 
are the work of the best architects in Spanish, 
Moorish and Mediterranean types. The walls 
are built of concrete, stucco, and the like and when 
wood is used it usually is cypress—commonly 
called “the wood eternal.’’ 

Many of the fine houses in Coral Gables are 
occupied by the oldest and most substantial 
residents of Miami. Many of Miami’s wealthi- 
est men have moved from the city near the bay 
and the ocean, to the city of Coral Gables, four 
miles inland. Those who have visited Coral 
Gables and investigated do not need any explana- 
tion as to their choice. It is simply a normal, 
well built, thought out, ideal place for a winter 
home. There isn’t anything freakish, artificial 
or unnatural about it. It is thoroughly tropical, 
somewhat cosmopolitan in atmosphere in the only 
reliable winter climate in the United States. 

It is perfectly logical when all of these condi- 
tions were provided on a very large scale and 
very quickly, that a great number of people 
should decide to move their winter homes several 
thousand miles nearer to their place of business. 
Business men can reach Miami from New York 
and Chicago in from thirty-six to forty hours. 
They can travel by the largest coastal steamships 
in the world from New York to Miami in forty- 
eight hours and return with the help of the balmy 
Gulf Stream in forty-five hours. They can tele- 
phone to their families or their business every day 
with little trouble and comparatively small 
expense. They can drive their automobiles 
from their homes in the Middle West or from 
New York and vicinity, in a little more time than 
it takes to make it by train. 

I ask again therefore, if there is anything un- 
natural in the trend toward Florida, when many 
thousands of high strung active, efficient and 
wide awake business and professional men avail 
themselves of such an opportunity and make 
possible the phenomenal growth that Coral. 
Gables has experienced? 

I ask again if it is unnatural to expect and pre- 
dict that there will be many thousands more— 
and that in several years all those who are able 
will move into this new and ideal tropical area. 

After all these thousands have moved in and 
built homes in Coral Gables,—who can say there 
are no more who will desire to buy? Is there any 

Continued on page 107 
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A Unique City of Winter Homes 


El Jobe-An, with its five miles of wonderful beach bordering on Charlotte Harbor, to be 
unrivalled in beauty of arrangements and unapproached 
in ideal surroundings 


MID the charming new Charlotte Harbor 
A Country on the West Coast of Florida, 

after a railroad run through a region of im- 
mense tropical beauty, untouched by the hand of 
man, one came formerly upon a station called 
“Southland.” It wasn’t much to look upon. A 
few ramshackle huts were scattered indiscrimin- 
ately about. Save these, there was little visible 
evidence that human beings had even been there. 
But the region had one redeeming feature—a 
wonderful beach of primitive tropical beauty. 
Of this, however, few people were aware. Not 
many of the visitors penetrated so far—there was 
little to attract them thither. But all the while 
Southland possessed the makings of a massive 
and profitable development. What it lacked was 
the master-touch, the developing energy, the 
initiative and ability of the men who have since 
taken over the region. Under the firm name of 
the Boston and Florida Realty Trust, these men 
have begun the work of creating another city— 
a city that is to be built with a view to the future 

the city of El Jobe-An. 

Sailing across Charlotte Harbor from Punta 
Gorda, I first glimpsed the beach view of the pro- 
jected city of El Jobe-An, situated on the Myakka 
River where the latter empties into the bay. 
Here Mr. Joel Bean of Boston, an experienced 
real estate man, has planned a great development, 
thirty miles long and ten miles wide, some one 
hundred and forty miles square in area. 

In this region, of which George M. Barbour 
gave a vivid description years ago, Mr. Bean, sur- 
veying the beach and area thereabout, dreamed 
of a unique city, a city of a number of divisions 
or wards, each of which is to be from 250 to 
300 acres each, and each of which is to have a 
central park, surrounding this a business and 
civie center, and surrounding the business and 
civic center, a residential section. Back of the 
residential section the balance of the land will 
be cut up into two to five acre tracts for grove 
land or truck farming. 

Radial avenues, a unique feature of town de- 
velopment, will extend out into the grove and 
truck farms, and will be connected by forty-foot 

treets. 

The seas were rough, and the bosom of Char- 
lotte Harbor was deeply furrowed last September 
as I sailed by the beach. Notwithstanding this 
condition, Mr. Blood and his co-workers were 
busy laying out the water-front, in the section 
which is to be known as Ward One. 

El Jobe-An is eighty-five miles south of Tampa 
and St. Petersburg. Located in the center of the 
great bathing, boating and fishing country, it is 
an alluring and attractive region for winter 
tourists. 

Here, on a large tract of land that was once a 
part of the domains of the Duke of Myakka, the 
trust proposes to lay out a city for winter homes, 
unrivaled in beauty of arrangement, and unap- 
proached in ideal surroundings. Here, where 
tropical fruits of every kind grow in abundance 


and of which a widely known writer and world 
traveller, George M. Barbour, long before the 
vision of El Jobe-An had come to its founders, 
had written—‘‘Each season the army of tourists 
to Florida is increasing, and the farther south 
they get the better they like it. And this spot 
offers attractions not possessed by any other in 
the whole country for such a resort’”’—it is pro- 
posed to lay out a city at the head of Charlotte 
Harbor, the second largest harbor on the West 


Coast of Florida, that will prove a veritable 
paradise to the Northerner, and an irresistible 
attraction even to the native “cracker.” 

The new city is to have a carefully constructed 
water-front, with a delightful bathing beach 
bordered with primeval scenery—an environ- 
ment that has always proved a magnetic lure to 
the winter tourist—suggesting the South Sea 
Islands which have proved the seductress of 
thousands of Caucasians and about which Jack 

Continued on page 85 
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Why Floridar 


A striking symposium of the reasons why the Land of Flowers appeals to every class 
of people in our broad land — gathered from many eminent Americans 


T seems as if everyone continues talking 
| Florida. People who have not made the 

realty pilgrimage, want to know more about 
it, and wonder if they might have a chance to 
“tune in” on some of the tales of wealth and 
growth. Florida speaks through the voices of 
those who know and understand the land—its 
citizens, the tovrists, and especially those who 


THE LATE WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


have visited this region made the best of Florida 
in the good old summer time. 

It speaks through the lips of eminent men and 
women, its citizens and visitors, the great, near- 
great, and common people whom Lincoln de- 
clared were beloved of the Lord since that ‘He 
made so many ef us;’ it speaks threugh the 
pages of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE and we are 
privileged to record a symposium that indicates 
a most informative encyclopedia by men of fame 
and judgment. 

Florida is broadcasting. Will you listen in? 

Staid business men, dignified disciples of the 
professions, statesmen—even Presidents; none 
seem immune from the lure of Florida skies, the 
enchantment of Florida waters, the incantations 
of tropical climate, the seduction of Florida’s 


natural beauty. 
* * * 


The late William J. Bryan was known far and 
wide as an enthusiastic booster for Florida. Some 
time before his death he declared: 

‘As one who has had an experience covering 
ten years of winter in Florida, I am prepared to 
assert that there is no country that has a winter 
climate surpassing it, if any equals it. I have 
tried the summer here and find it much more 
pleasant than in the Central States of the North. 

‘Florida has a larger percentage of unde- 
veloped territory than any other state east of the 
Rockies and is not only near to the eastern mar- 
kets but has a season that permits the cultivation 
of two crops. Besides her fruit and her climate, 


she has a large fish crop gathered along her shores, 
and she is on the line of travel to South and Cen- 
tral America. I know no part of the country 
that will better justify investigation by those who 
are looking for investments.”’ 


En route from Nuka Hiva, Marquesas, to San 
Diego, in his yacht “Ohio,” E. W. Scripps, the 
newspaper magnate, and owner of the Scripps 
newspapers scattered over the country, deposed 
and affirmed—to slip into the parlance of our 
brethren of the legal profession—that he has 
spent several seasons in southern Florida waters. 

“TI prefer the climate of southern Florida for 
the three winter months,” he says, “‘to that of 
southern California where formerly I spent a 
number of years.” 


That straightforward, hard-hitting member of 


the legal profession, former Justice Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, who once fined the Standard 


+. 


JUDGE KENESAW MOUNTAIN LANDIS 


Oil Company $29,000,000, when asked for his 
views on Florida, declared characteristically : 

“All I can say is that if I can arrange it, my 
office will be in Florida from the middle of Janu- 
ary to the middle of April.” 


“T have a score of reasons for liking Florida,” 
states Dr. Howard A. Kelley, of Johns Hopkins 
University. “Florida ever has a warm heart to 
dissipate with her welcome the northern chill.. I 
like Florida in winter for the same reason north- 
ern Europeans like Italy. I love the tropical 
scenery of our Florida, her trees and plants, her 
lakes and hills, her bayous and shores, and all her 
beautiful and interesting bird and animal life. 

“T like Florida for the fascination of her giant 
springs scattered all over the state. But my 


best reason for being drawn southward each year 
to Florida is that many dear friends are scattered 
throughout the State—any State’s chief asset.” 


“T find Florida a source of delight I never ex- 
perienced elsewhere,”’ declared the late Warren 
Gamaliel Harding, President of United States, 
who for twenty years spent part of every year 
within the borders of the ‘“‘Land of Flowers” and 
gloried in the bounteous charms which nature 
has lavished upon the State. 


Even the scholarly visage of the dignified dean 
of Tufts College over in Medford, Massachusetts, 
relaxes, when Florida is mentioned. “I visited 
Florida last winter,’’ Dr. Lee S. McCollester as- 
serted with a smile of contentment that is not 
difficult to understand, ‘“‘in order to escape the 
cold weather and live where it is June all the 
year. Another reason was to learn more of that 
fascinating summerland and to live outdoors with 
a number of friends who have for many years 
made Florida their winter home. The thought 
of Florida again makes a winter in the North 
an unwelcome thought.” 


“With regard to Florida’s agriculture, the 
farmer in the Central West is up against this 
proposition: As the people become more prosper- 
ous, they eat less wheat, rye, corn and other 
cereals, which are the great basic crops of the 
Central West, but the reverse is true of fruit,” 
states Roger Babson, the statistician. 


BARRON G. COLLIER 


“With both her capital and her society above 
par, with her portals open to the north, the east 
and west, the ready welcome of Florida should 
attract the very best element of investors seeking 
a land of sunshine, health and perennial spring,” 
states Barron G. Collier, financier and capitalist. 
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The mind of a poet is always of intriguing in- 
terest to persons dwelling in the more matter-of 
fact realms than that in which poets are supposed 
to reside. For this reason, if for no others, the 
statement of Edgar A. Guest, America’s most 


EDGAR A. GUEST 


popular poet, with regard to Florida is of particu- 
lar and propitious interest. 

‘There is indefinable charm in the blue sky and 
the warm sun of Florida during the winter 
months,” states the bard. “I think, however, 
that above and beyond the riches of climate and 
sky and ocean is the friendliness of its people. 
Florida friendship has the ring of genuine sin- 
cerity.” 


“Why! the people have not heard of Florida,” 
exclaims Edgar Lucian Larkin, director of the 
Lowe Observatory, Mount Lowe, California. 
“Even well-informed Americans do not yet 
realize its immense possibilities. Many think 
Florida a little winter resort for the wealthy only. 
But it must inevitably become great enough to 
be called Imperial. 

‘‘Arable land is becoming scarce at this mo- 
ment. Here is an idea: Scientific men are aware 
that there are portions of the earth’s surface ac- 
tually drying out, notably in central Asia. The 
water level is sinking lower. Every acre re- 
claimed anywhere is of immense value; but be- 
tween the 20th and 32d parallels, they are as 
fields of cloth of gold. All of Florida, every acre 
that possibly can be tilled, must be given over to 
the raising of fruits, berries and every kind of 
vegetable used for human food. It will sell— 
demands throughout the entire North, to Canada 
even, will be great and exacting. What will be 
the call when the United States shall contain 
250,000,000 inhabitants?” 


The late Julius Fleischmann, the yeast cake 
magnate, found relief and relaxation during the 
winter months amid the tropical wonders and the 
beauty of the peninsular state. He declared you 
can usually find whatever you want in Florida, 
for comfort in winter, no matter what age, 
occupation or taste. 

“If you are seeking climate, you will find per- 
fection; if you are seeking health and rest, or if 
you are seeking any character of sport, you must 
be a peculiar individual if its fulfillment cannot 
be found in this very wonderful State.” 


“St. Augustine has been our winter home,” 
Mrs. Harding told the delegation from the age- 
old city which carried the floral offering of his St. 
Augustine neighbors to the grave of the fallen 
hero at Marion, Ohio. 


The brother of Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, James R. Mellon of the 
Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, almost an original “cracker,” has this to 
say: 

“On my first trip there I liked the climate and 
the people so well that I arranged for a winter 
home. The developments have been marvelous 
—land I thought could not possibly ever produce 
a crop is now flourishing. The old Floridians 
are passing away rapidly and the State is being 
populated by others from every State in the 
Union. I don’t doubt that every foot of the 
State may be brought up to the highest culti- 
vation.” 


ZANE GREY 


From a man whose knowledge and love of na- 
ture is known to thousands of readers through 
the medium of his novels and short stories of the 
West and North comes the following tribute to 
Florida, expressed in the familiarly terse but elo- 
quent style of the author, Zane Grey: 

“The loneliness and beauty and peace of the 
coral keys are beyond compare. The white wind- 
ing shoreline, the fringe of coconut palms, the 
bright green mangroves, the dark blue gulf 
stream, and the opal shoals, the bird-life and 
fish-life, the mystical trade-wind clouds and 
wonderful sunsets, the white sun at noon, and 
the white moon at midnight—these are a few of 
the things I love in Florida.” 


Thomas A. Edison has spent his winter vaca- 
tion in Florida for many years, and still looks 
forward with pleasurable anticipation which is 
always realized to these sojourns in the land of 
wonders. ‘The flowers and subtropical flora of 
Florida have an especial appeal to my love of 
nature,” declares the wizard of the electrical 
world. “Our noble river, too, is ever a source 
of pleasure to the eye and imagination. Aside 
from the fact that the yearly visit to my place at 
Fort Myers brings a welcome respite from the 
cold and stormy winter weather of the North, 
I delight in the climate of Florida, its sunshine 
and equitable temperature, which contribute 
towards its being an ideal place for outdoor life.” 


Mr. W. J. Connors of Buffalo and now of the 
Highway Department, West Palm Beach, Flo- 
rida, states that he came originally to Florida to 
restore his health. ‘“‘As evidence of my firm be- 
lief in Florida Everglades,” he adds, “I have pur- 
chased several thousand acres of Everglades 
land.” And he built a highway that has become 
famous. 


“As I contemplate the blessed privilege of 
spending my winters in Florida, where I can work 
harder and live longer than if compelled to re- 
main during the winter menths in the North with 
the constant snows and storms, I feel that the 
time is not far distant when thousands of business 
men will do as I have done for ten years—transfer 
their work during the winter months from their 
northern home to some Florida home, and ip 
doing so, gain in strength and vitality and be the 
better able to carry on their business operations 
while living in such a heaven-favored land. Flor- 
ida’s winter climate is in itself an asset of immea- 
surable value. That is what first drew me to 
Florida.” So states Richard H. Edmonds, pub- 
lisher of the Manufacturers’ Record of Baltimore. 
Maryland. 


“I like the people of Florida, have many good 
friends among the Floridians, and it is a real 
pleasure to wish all of the good people of your 
state, the fullest share of progress and success,” 
declared Senator Coleman duPont. 


Ex-Mayor John L. Hylan of New York says of 
Florida, “I have a recollection of many happy 
and profitable hours spent in Florida; its suns/)ine 
and health-giving climate have added years to 
my enjoyment of life.” 


ce 35 | 
GEORGE ADE 


The author George Ade, a real Hoosier, known 
throughout the country as the author of the 
famous “Fables,” says: “Florida has the most 
wonderful climate in the world. I have been 
in California, the West Indies, Egypt, and in 
fact, everywhere else, but Florida climate cannot 
be duplicated anywhere on earth. It is some- 
thing which Florida’s business men should get 
out and sell.” 


“T am proud to call myself a Florida ‘cracker’,” 
declares Charles Torrey Simpson, of Little River, 
Florida. “I was born and reared in the North; 
I have been about a good deal and seen much of 
the world, but Florida is my home. I have lived 
over 25 years in the State and my reasons for 
liking it are numerous. 

“First, I like it for its climate. 

“T like it because it is the healthiest place I 
have ever known. 

“All the loyalty of my heart goes out to Flori’a 
—I love it.” 
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“T have been living in Florida for about half-a- 
dozen years and have not yet seen a day when I 
was sorry that I came,” says Elroy M. Avery, 
author of “‘Avery’s History of the United States.”’ 


HENRY FORD 


“In those years I have seen two alligators—both 
iptivity—and two rattlesnakes—both dead. 
garden is doing well, and with timely plant- 

ing and judicious treatment will give us fresh 

vegetables every day in the year. The sunsets 
> glorious and the nights are refreshingly cool. 
ing learned by experience, I remained at home 
summer largely for the sake of comfort. 
‘ewspaper reports of the almost intolerable heat 
in northern cities showed that I had acted wisely. 

I have nothing to sell. I am merely advising my 

friends who live in less favored lands to come and 

make their homes here. I like it here, and am 
going to stay as long as the Lord will let me.” 


“The sixteenth of last February I attended the 
Third Annual Conference of the Moose at Moose- 
haven, Fla. It was my first trip, and, like thou- 
sands of others, I pictured Florida a state of 
swamps and mosquitoes. Arriving at Jackson- 
ville, I was amazed at the glittering lights, the 
beautiful stores and the elaborate real estate 
offices, and heard lectures on the various sub- 
divisions that were being offered for sale,’’—de- 
clared W. Lee Provol, district Supervisor of the 
Loyal Order of Moose. 

“It does not take a fortune-teller to visualize 
the future of the State of Florida. In my opinion 


it is not a mere land boom—it is a case of Florida’s 
coming into her own. The pessimists who cry 
that some one will hold the bag, in a few years 
will begin to realize that the fellow holding the 
bag is the man who will help make Florida one of 
the great states of the Union.” 


Thomas H. MacBride, president emeritus of 
the State University of Iowa, is likewise an en- 
thusiastic Florida booster. ‘‘Nowhere in the 
United States have I seen the facts and methods 
of modern science better applied than in the citrus 
groves of northern Florida; with results wonder- 
ful in production and profit, the high test of hor- 
ticultural accomplishment. Once the people of 


THOMAS A. EDISON 


Florida see fit to apply to the conservation of 
these native trees, the long-leaf pine, the bald 
cypress, the sweet gum and the poplar, only a 
fraction of the scientific care bestowed now so 
wisely on orange or pecan—if no more than pro- 
tection and rapid extinction—even the lands less 
suited to intensive tillage with all become a source 
of ever-increasing profit and service for centuries 
to come.” 


Major General William Lassiter of the United 
States Army was ready with his report given with 
military conciseness. ‘I motored through: con- 
siderable stretches of Florida country and was 
delighted to see the manner in which the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the State were being de- 
veloped; and I came away feeling that, more and 


more, people will want to come to Florida both 
on account of its climate and on account of the 
great possibilities of its soil.” 


“Having recently completed a tour of Florida’s 
cities and towns on postal business, I am impressed 
with the trend of migration to that state. While 
it is now receiving new impetus from northern 
capital its increase has long been steady, constant 
and widespread. It continued even during the 
War, and through national business depressions 
and has really been in progress for twenty years. 
It is logical and will continue in varying degrees. 
Some persons will “get bit,” while others will 
continue to get rich. One must use his head in 
Florida from now on, if he hasn’t before. It is 
like the stock market, where plungers sometimes 
get hurt, but the businesses represented by the 
stock steadily prosper. 

“There is not enough of Tropical Florida to go 
round. People like warm weather in winter. 
They will find it if they can.’’—John H. Bartlett. 


REX BEACH 


Even taciturn Henry Ford becomes somewhat 
loquacious when Florida is mentioned in his hear- 
ing. “I have a modest home at Fort Myers,” 
he asserts, ‘‘and I spend a portion of every winter 
there, fishing and hunting in Lee County. That 
tells the story.” 


“T want to say,” declares John Ringling, 
America’s leading showman, ‘There is no State 
in the Union that has such opportunities and such 
a bright future as Florida.” 


A Unique City of Winter Homes 


London and Frederick O’Brien have written such 
marvellously enthralling tales. 

Here, where the orange, the grapefruit, the 
grapes, the tangerines, the avocado pears, the 
lemons, the limes, the bananas and a small myriad 
of other Southland frvits grow in profusion; where 
the date palm, the fig tree and the royal palm 
flourish majestically and wave their spreading 
foliage over a region that is rich in tropical splen- 
dor, the builders of El Jobe-An are laying out a 
city of a large number of hexangular wards, each 
from 250 to 300 acres in extent, and having as 
their nucleus a central park of five acres. 

Describing the proposed plans, Mr. Joel Bean, 
a well known Boston realtor, and member of the 


Continued from page 82 


Realty Trust which is projecting the city, de- 
clared with real Floridian enthusiasm: 

“We will show them how to park the cars. 
Around each central park will be an avenue one 
hundred feet in width, and radiating from this 
circular avenue, six avenues sixty feet in width. 
These will be connected with cross streets 212 
feet apart and 40 feet in width. This will make 
each lot face upon either street or avenue fifty by 
a hundred feet, with a twelve-foot passageway 
in the rear. 

“Each ward is to be divided into a central park, 
surrounding a business and civic centre, and 
surrounding the business and civic center, a resi- 
dential section. Every possible means has been 


taken to avoid the costly experience of our older 
American cities—cities that, like Topsy, ‘weren’t 
borned, but just grew.’ - 

“El Jobe-An is planned with a regard for 
many years to come—and also to meet modern 
conditions. 

“Back of the residential section, the balance 
of the land will be divided into two to five acre 
tracts for grove land or truck farming. The 
radial avenues will, as development progresses, 
extend out through these groves and truck farms, 
and these avenues will be connected by forty- 
foot streets, at the proper distance apart, so that 
each grove or truck farm may border on either 
a forty-foot street or a sixty foot avenue.” 
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A Man who Helped put Miami on the Map 


From a single slab shack and a trading station on a lonely beach, Everest G. Sewell, man of vision, 


has watched Miami grow to greatness. 


With faith and confidence sublime 


he has exploited his dream castles to the world 


S a president of a Chamber of Commerce 
A 2. G. Sewell of Miami is rated AAA. Up 

in his little nook in his store I found him 
working like a trojan on city projects and every 
telephone message concerning his work for Miami. 
His private desk was piled high, but he insisted 
on getting the copy for Miami advertisements 
and posters out before he approved the ‘“‘ad”’ for 
his own business. 

With a choice of going into an ice cream fac- 
tory at $30 a month, or taking up the duties of a 
clerk in a shoe store at $2 a day, E. G. Sewell 
began his career in the business world and clutched 
at the firebrand, rejecting what to many would 
have appeared a pot of gold. That in reality the 
shoe was on the other foot is by this time ancient 
history to all who know Miami—for all Miami— 
all Florida for that matter—knows ‘‘Ev”’ Sewell. 

The decision of the “foster father of Miami” 
came at the age of fourteen when young E. G. 
decided that it was high time for him to get out 
into the great, wide world which he had heard 
so much about and embark upon a tour of recon- 
naissance preliminary to his debut among the 
two-fisted fighters in Florida. 

Living at Kissimmee, Everest Sewell succeeded 
in unearthing the couplet of opportunities de- 
scribed in the first paragraph. And strangely 
enough, there was no early “knocking about’’ in 
Sewell’s career. When he accepted that first 
position in the shoe store be had made up his 
mind to settle down and learn the business from 
AtoZ. As a result, he remained with the mer- 
chant who had hired him for a period of seven 
years. 

The fact that he was ambitious finally led to 
his defeat, insofar as the matter of health is con- 
cerned. Not content with forging ahead in the 
shoe business, Sewall applied all his waking hours 
after work to study and extensive reading. The 
close confinement resulting eventually led to a 
breakdown from which E. G. never fully recovered. 

Young Everest repaired to the paternal home, 
where his father succeeded finally in bringing 
the young man back to some semblance of his 
former health. He had no sooner regained his 
strength than he determined to venture into 
Dade County, where he hoped to embark upon a 
career as a merchant. 

+ * * 

At this time Flagler was building the Royal 
Poinciana Hotel in Palm Beach, and John Sewell, 
Everest’s brother, was aiding in the construction 
of the Florida East Coast Railway. While visit- 
ing his parents, John told of Mr. Flagler’s designs 
to build another hotel and a complete city south 
of Palm Beach. There and then young E. G. 
decided to locate in the as yet unborn develop- 
ment. As a result, when John left home once 
more, Everest went along with him. 

It was a town somewhat different from any he 
had ever seen that greeted the former shoe clerk’s 
eyes. They had reached Miami; young “Ev” 
looked down from the deck of the small steamer 


upon which they had traveled from Fort Lauder- 
dale and remarked the single small shack and 
the trading station on the sandy beach. That 
was back in 1896. Before long workmen who 
were to aid in building the railroad began to flow 
into the town. Together with a number of 
others, the Sewell boys “bunked” in a boat 
named the ‘Rockledge,’ which 
had been converted into a float- 
ing hotel. When the typical 
frontier lodging house, the 
Hotel Miami, was constructed, 
the brothers went ashore and 
E. G. now began to demonstrate 
his ability as a merchant. He 
rented floor space in the new 
building, stocked it with heavy 
clothing, and in little more than 
a month from the date of his 
arrival, Everest G. Sewell had 
the honor of opening for busi- 
ness Miami’s first store. 

The railroad was completed 
in June and materials for the 
construction of the Royal Palm 
Hotel began to come into the 
town. Soon after, a crew of 
1,000 men was actively engaged 
on the project. From that time 
on Miami grew apace. In 1896, 
acting upon a petition presented 
by 325 voters, the state of 
Florida granted the dwellers a 
charter, and Miami became a 
city. This fact resulted in an 
outburst of enthusiasm, which 
soon cleared the streets and gave 
Miamia truly urban appearance. 

* + x 


During the next decade Miami 
underwent and stood the test of 
fire. With the advent of the 
Spanish-American War, condi- 
tions began to “‘ease up.” Uncle 
Sam stationed seven thousand 
troops in Miami, and now, for 
the first time, Miamians began 
to make real hard cash. Fol- 
lowing Spain’s relinquishment 
of Cuba and the Philippines, 
Everest and John Sewell opened 
a store in Palm Beach over 
which they presided for five 
years. At the end of that time 
the store was sold at a hand- 
some profit. 

When, in 1912, Henry Flagler 
died, things looked dark for Miami. He had 
been the city’s presiding genius. It seemed 
impossible that it could go on without him. 
Miamians reckoned not with “Ev” Sewell, who 
proved his metal by organizing, in the place of 
a defunct Board of Trade. the present active 
Miami Chamber of Commerce, 


VEREST G. SEWELL, President of the Miami Chamber of 

Commerce, perhaps more than any one man helped to put the 

wonder city of the South on the map. Largely through his unwav- 

ering faith in its great future, his original ideas of publicity, and 

his constant and unselfish devotion to his ideal of civic service, 
Miami the Beautiful has come into its own 


Until about ten years ago Mr. Sewell had 
taken no more than the ordinary interest in 
public matters. He raised his voice in protest 
at the inaction and succeeded in talking himself 
into the chairmanship of a committee to raise 
funds to do some national advertising. Public- 
ity, he had decided, was what Miami needed most 


a 


ofall. His task was a thankless one. It necessi- 
tated his going out upon a house-to-house «an- 
vass of two weeks’ duration, which netted a total 
of less than $5,000. Then he sat up nights to 
study out the complicated rate cards of the news- 
papers which, until then, he had thought sold 


advertising by the inch. The measurements by 
Continued on page 105 
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East Side West Side—All Around the State 


The Sidewalks of New York have nothing on the popular peninsula of the Southland, 
which is fanned by sea breezes that keep it comfortable 
twelve months in the year 


world for more than twenty years, I’ll 

admit that I had narrowed down to be- 
lieving that Governor Smith’s sidewalks of New 
York were the only worth-while paths for pedes- 
trians in the world. And as a city, New York is 
supreme—but it isn’t Florida. 

Last August I started out to make a tour of the 
Peninsula State. Late in September I finished 
my journey. I had crossed and recrossed the 
Suwannee River; I had given the once over to 
Lake City, Gainesville, Ocala and surrounding 
territory; visited Tampa and St. Petersburg— 
with a day’s fishing off Pass a Grille; stopped at 
Bradenton, Sarasota, Punta Gorda and Fort 
Myers—dipping in the Gulf of Mexico off Cres- 
cent Beach; went up and down through Lake- 
land, Sebring and Okeechobee; dived from the 
coral rocks of the Spanish pool at Coral Gables; 
lered through the mazes of Miami and then 
along the Atlantic shore to Palm Beach; 
took the Dixie Highway up through Fort Pierce, 
Melbourne and the Indian River country; zig- 
zagged in and around from Kissimmee, Titus- 
ville, Orlando and the inland lakes district; and 
after visiting all the other places in the state 
which I’ve not mentioned, I concluded that I’d 
seen Florida, all but—St. Augustine. 

So now I’m considered an expert on Floridian 
facts and affairs. I’m asked about acreage and 
atmosphere, fishing and front footage, citrus sites 
and sites for cities, auto roads and railroads, 
temperature and tarpon—every phase of Florida’s 
interesting status has been and is being put up 
tome. I’ll try to answer the more important 
queries in a few paragraphs. 


H ‘rena’ lived in the greatest city in the 


meat 
drov 


Scene on Pineapple River which rivals in beauty the far-famed Suwannee River. 17 a 
for several miles. It empties into Charlotte Harbor within a short distance of Punta Gorda, Florida, which is 


By FARQUSON JOHNSON 


Consulting Editor New Universities Dictionary 


First, Florida is a fact, not a mere fancy, and 
it’s here to stay so long as the world lasts. 

Florida is larger in land area than the states 
of New York and New Jersey put together; and 


j ih ty 


speeitat 


more consists of intrepid investors whose only 
aim is to clean up fortunes over night—and many 
of them are doing that very thing. Let us sup- 
pose that ten or even twenty per cent of these 
men become permanent residents, think how long 
it will be before Florida has a permanent popu- 
lation even half as large as New York State! 


Standing on the Charlotte Harbor end of the mile and a quarter concrete bridge—the course of the Miami 
Trail—with a general view of the Punta Gorda shore line across the Bay 


its present permanent population is Jess than 
that of the city of Philadelphia. Let these facts 
sink in, before attempting to discuss the possi- 
bilities of Florida’s future. . 

The present floating population of a million or 


known as the Courtesy City 


The stream is navigable 


Then there are the winter visitors—those who 
go down there anywhere from November to 
January and stay until the snows are over in the 
north. With a permanent population of five 
millions, Florida can take care of twenty-five 
millions of winter guests, and then not be so 
thickly populated as England, which has about 
ten per cent less land area than Florida. And 
when we have twenty-five millions of winter 
tourists, averaging as little as a thousand dollars 
each spent for Florida food and amusements, the 
total expenditures run up into billions that will 
look like a war debt. 

Figure now what is going to support this great 
state—which is the usual question of the north- 
erner. What supports Iowa—with about the 
same land area? Jowa has no manufactories— 
nothing but agriculture. All right, Florida can 
and does grow everything that is grown in Iowa, 
including hogs, cattle and the makings. In 
addition, Florida produces tropical fruits of all 
kinds—bananas, pineapples, citrus fruits; berries 
and the common run of garden fruits; out-of- 
season vegetables that command top-notch prices 
in northern markets; fish that have ready mar- 
kets in the north are found clear around her 
twelve hundred miles of coast line; pottery clay 
and sand, lumber and other building materials; 
phosphates to supply the world—enough of 
everything to make the great state of Iowa look 
like the back lot of a country schoolhouse. 

So when’s the boom going to burst? 
cares? 


Who 
Down in Miami they say that in New 
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York City a single lot two miles north of the 
business district recently sold for more than a 
half million dollars. Once upon a time it sold 
for a hundred dollars. Something in New York 
City seems to keep things going right along. 
When will the peak be reached there? Nobody 
in New York even anticipates it. In Miami 
they’re feeling just about the same way—there 
ain’t no peak. So they say in West Palm Beach, 
and along up the line to Olympia, Stuart 
and Fort Pierce. on the 
at Fort Myers and Punta Gorda 
that hasn’t 


also 
( )pposite these points 
west coast 
they say 
yet. 

The little old settlement’ of Charlotte Harbor, 
at the bend of the big Bay that bears that name, 
was incorporated only last month—a few far- 
sighted men from Punta Gorda going across the 
mile and a quarter concrete bridge that separates 
the two rivers, to help organize and lay out the 
new development. 

“Is there a Florida Ernest 
Pearce, mining engineer and real estate operator 
of Punta Gorda. ‘Well, if there is, it’s not in 
our section of the state. If it’s a boom in Miami 
and other East sections, and it should 
retard—it will hurt them only temporarily; and as 
for us lower West Coasters, it will only help us; for 


the boom even started 


boom?” asked 


Coast 


at such times capital seeks new fields to fertilize 
and we’re in need of capital. We've got some 
ideal plac es for good capitalists to come in and 
develop. We 
business blocks, office buildings 
the way of housing. 


need houses, apartments, hotels, 
fi everything in 

If the so-called boom should 
deflate, don’t forget that many of the conserva- 
tives would walk out with millions of dollars, and 
that they would then sooner seek us out over 
here where we have everything that they claim 
on the East Coast-—and then sore.” 

So say they all of them. Let the peak be 
reached, prick the bubble, deflate the balloon, let 
there be a collapse—but Florida the state will 
still remain. Florida with its fertile soil—its 
ideal climate—its balmy breezes—its charming 
inland lakes—its tropical foliage—its fruits and 
flowers—and its surrounding sea waters that 


e 


— 


Gathering a small portion of the egg plant crop in Charlotte County, Florida. Photograph of small 


patch within two miles of Punta Gorda. 


Four crops can be grown in one season on this fertile soil 


The Club House on the river bank, amid the tropical foliage of the lower West Coast of Florida, where 
the inland waters, as well as the Gulf waters, are the delight of fishermen 


assure a moderated temperature all the year 
around—not too cold in the winter, and never 
without its fresh soft winds in the summer, with 


no humidity—health-giving, soul inspiring, and 
pep creating. 


That’s Florida! Can you beat it? 


Coleman duPont—Constructive Genius 


Continued from page 80 


It is the main artery for other roads reaching to 
all parts of the State, and has brought the city 
of New York to the doorway of Delaware with 
its truck gardens and farms. There were 167 
trucks at the market in New York, in one day, 
that had brought in products from Delaware 
farms. What this means in increased value of 
income to farmers can scarcely be computed. 

Merely to glance over the list of the various 
organizations of which Senator duPont is an 
active member, director, or executive head, or 
the list of civic and social organizations to which 
he belongs, would immediately impress one with 
the fact that Coleman duPont has had to meas- 
ure the minutes of his busy life and spread his 
responsibilities over a wide area in order to keep 
pace with the times. 

Eliminating persiflage, he goes direct toward 
his objective and invariably achieves the results 
he seeks. It is fortunate indeed that the United 
States Senate has a man of vision and ability 
as wide as that of Coleman duPont on the roll, 
with an opportunity to utilize his wide experi- 
ence and knowledge in construction and building. 

Whether on a trip through Havana, Cuba, or 


across the continents of Europe, Coleman duPont 
never seems to be idle. Traveling, his keen eyes 
are ever on the alert, and his active mind never 
ceases working. As a result, he is enabled to make 
quick decisions that seem to be unerring when he 
calculates on future needs. He sees many things 
long before they have come to pass, and builds, 
step by step, from plans thoroughly matured. 

On his sixty-second birthday he responded to 
the roll call in the United States Senate, begin- 
ning his service in the sixty-eighth Congress. 
New York City has been the scene of his activi- 
ties in late years. His company owns the Wal- 
dorf Hotel in New York, the Bellevue Stratford, 
Philadelphia, the New Willard Hotel in Wash- 
ington, and the Windsor, Montreal, Canada, and 
has plans completed for a new hotel in Paris, 
overlooking Champs Elysees, that will set a new 
and dizzying pace for hotel owners and managers. 
His engineering mind is ever absorbing knowledge 
of details and essentials which keeps his projects 
moving forward with twentieth century speed 
and surety. Though he makes his decisions 
quickly, he always has his facts beforehand, and 
understands them thoroughly. 


At a dinner given Mayor Freeling Kendrick of 
Philadelphia in the interests of the sesqui-cen- 
tennial celebrating the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, Senator duPont made one of the 
most eloquent speeches I have ever heard. 

“As a boy of twelve,” he said, “I visited the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. The 
picture of America presented in the exhibits 
showing the progress of the nation was impres- 
sive. I want to see another picture of fifty years 
afterwards, marking the progress of the most 
eventful half century ever known in the history 
of any nation. The gas lights of Bathodlfantom, 
the fireworks on the night of the Fourth of July, 
are pictures that I would like to see presented to 
the people and the youth of America in 1926 that 
will give the same impetus to development ‘ur- 
ing the next half-century as this exposition gave 
to the nation in 1876. It was the beginning of the 
telephone and electric lighting—both of whic 
were regarded as toys! The boys and girls oi ' 
day need object lessons more than ever, for t) 
have so much more than their fathers to kn 
about and look after to keep up with the times. 
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« Affairs in Florida 


LORIDA will be the meeting-place of some 
F of the brightest minds in the world during 

the coming winter. For them it will be 
more than a vacation trip. The Empire State 
of the South is at this time an experiment station 
for the great ideas that appear on the threshold 
of anew era of world development. Here capital 
and labor are made welcome to work together, 
without tax on incomes and inheritances—an 
incentive on high pressure individual work. 
Capitalists and working men aie now pulling 
together in Florida. They understand that the 
prosperity of one is correlated with the prosperity 
of all 

Florida is not harnessed to the traditions of the 
past, and was one of the first states to raise money 
by taxation for advertising purposes. Every 
city, town, county, and the state itself, appro- 
priates and expends taxation money in exploita- 
tion. Florida has recognized that the genius of 
the age is business; that the genius of business 
is exploitation; and that the genius of exploita- 
tion is information broadcast in advertising. 

Under the leadership of Mr. E. G. Sewell, who 
located at Miami, and turned a shovelful of 
earth for one of the first buildings erected in the 
magic city, year after year, against great obsta- 
cles, funds were raised among business men for 
a vigorous city advertising campaign. His plan 
was to double the appropriation every year in 
geometrical progression. The result is that 
Miami has in ten years spent a million dollars in 
advertising through its Chamber of Commerce. 
Sewell and his fellow-Miamians have lived to see 
the fruits of their work. 

Constant and persistent advertising, and a 
fixed and united conviction that Miami is to 
become one of the really great cities of the coun- 
try, is not only part and parcel of the mental 
make-up of the people of Florida, but is now 
permeating people in all parts of the world. 
There are thousands of people now planning to 
spend their vacations on the Riviera in Florida, 
who previously spent their vacations at Monte 
Carlo and on the Mediterranean. This is not so 
much of a change, after all, for the Florida bor- 
der is the Mediterranean of the New World. 
It can claim even more of the benefits of the 
balmy tropical weather of the Mediterranean, 
for Miami is further south than Cairo, and on a 
line with northern Africa, and is real tropics— 
when trade winds cease to blow. 

Miami has heralded to the world an unchal- 
lenged proclamation, through Coral Gables 
posters, that it is located ‘“‘where the tropic 


trade winds blow.”” These trade winds mean 
cool summers and warm winters, and furnish that 
charm of climate associated with the visions of 
Eden. One cannot picture the first Garden 
without palm trees and tropical foliage, and 
Bethlehem is located in the tropics. The Wise 
Men, in journeying from the East,{traveled in a 
climate like unto that of Florida. 

Christmas will be celebrated by‘ visiting thou- 
sands in Florida this year, not 
with evergreen trees, glistening 
with icicles and snow, but with 
palm trees—the same great palm 
trees that grow in Palestine, and 
poinsettias that bravely bloom 
underneath the same low-hanging 
stars of the tropics that lighted 
the way to the lowly manger in 
the blue dawn of Bethlehem. 
These same stars shed their lust- 
rous rays in the vaulted, tranquil 
skies of Florida. 


HE movement Floridaward 

represents the migratory 
spirit of the times. Heretofore 
the older states have received the 
immigrants from foreign shores. 
They have educated and cared 
for people coming from every 
country on earth. Now the pure 
gold of this American citizenship, 
created in the melting pot of 
American institutions, is budding 
and blossoming in Florida. Sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons 
of emigrants, imbued with the 
modern American spirit, are find- 
ing full vent for their vision in 
Florida. In Florida a selective 
citizenship of the country is fore- 
gathering. Here the cross-cur- 
rents from all parts of the country 
are meeting with a transfusion 
and infusion of American blood 
and spirit that is finding scope for 
the vitality, virility and vigor that 
has ever been associated with the 
eras of the great growth and 
development of the republic. 


HE Florida rush continues 
to boom, boom, boom with 
echoes of activity. The verber- 
ations are heard throughout the 


country. It is not a “‘boom”’ in the old sense; it 
is a development adjusted and accelerating with 
the speed of the age—an age of airplanes that 
sweep through the air at two hundred miles an 
hour—faster than any typhoon, cyclone, or hurri- 
cane that ever swept the earth. It is a response 
to the cry of “Speed, more speed!’”’ It outdoes 
even the automobile speed, for the speed allowed 
on the country roads in Florida is forty-five miles 


Channel between Lake Virginia and Lake Osceola at Winter Park 


in Orange County 
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an hour. The ingrowing inbred pace of doing 
things is as obsolete as the ox team. 

Just as pioneers crossed the Alleghanies on 
horseback and others in covered wagons pushed 


only pine stumps could then be seen. There was 
no thought that great subdivisions would spring 
up that would be the marvel of the country— 
that the interest of the entire nation and even of 





A remarkable reflection on the mirror-like surface of New River at Fort Lauderdale 


on to the prairies of the midwest and on across 
the plains to California and Oregon, so the people 
are today pushing on into Florida. But now we 
have the railroad train, the automobile and the 
airplane, and the hordes are sweeping onward 
into Florida at a lightning-like speed. It no 
longer requires months to reach the Florida fron- 
tier. It is only a matter of a few hours. The 
usual delays and handicaps of olden time devel- 
opment have been eliminated. Florida is ready! 
The lands are being cleared; there are forests 
and swamps still to conquer, but no bitter winter 
climate to endure as in the exodus to the West 
in the rush through the Chilkoot pass, on to the 
remote fields of the Klondike. 


“TURDY of frame and as rugged and honest 

in character as the hills of East Tennessee, 
from whence he came, quiet, almost to a point 
of taciturnity, as though living one of the 
moods of the mountains which furnished the 
setting for his birthplace—such is Hugh M. 
Anderson, president of the Shoreland Company 
of Miami, Florida, owners and developers of 
Miami Shores, a picturesque tract 
near the head of Biscayne Bay, where there is 
being brought into being a high type of com- 
munity development, with the Mediterranean 
type of architecture and landscaping an attrac- 
tive factor in the utilization of its miles of bay 
frontage and inland waterways. 

It is not a far cry to the days when Mr. Ander- 
son was a hotel clerk in Tennessee. Living under 
changed conditions in his adopted home, though 
he has become a millionaire, he is still the same 
unpretentious individual who packed up his suit- 
case and with a few thousand dollars in savings 
left his native hills for Florida, the new land of 
promise. 

Back in 1910, when he alighted from a Florida 
East Coast railway train, and with suitcase in 
hand started up the white-rocked roadway under 
the glare of a midday sun toward Miami’s “Main 
Street,’”’ there was little of promise to greet him. 
Even a prophet could not have foreseen that the 
straggling little town of that day would become, 
in less than a decade and a half, a metropolis 
where fourteen skyscrapers would be going up 
at the same time in the downtown district, where 


2 800-acre 


those overseas would be focused on the place to 
which his railroad ticket from Tennessee had been 
punched on the eventful day when he left home. 

Different as was the semi-tropical scenery and 
surroundings fiom that of the beloved hills of his 
childhood, Mr. Anderson learned to love it and 
dreamed of its future while he was establishing a 
real estate brokerage business. The lure of the 
bay and the Atlantic Ocean engendered in him 
visions that he later utilized in a practical way. 

During this period, friendships and business 
relations were formed with successful men from 
other sections of the country who came to Miami 
to spend the winter months. Confidence of his 
business associates and clients in his integrity 
became one of his most important assets. 

His first great opportunity toward visualizing 
his dream of the possibilities of water frontage 
came when, together with Josiah F. Chaille and 
F. C. B. LeGro, he conceived the idea of buying 
old Collins Bridge, which stretched a distance of 
three miles across Biscayne Bay, building a chain 
of islands along it and later replacing this wooden 
structure with a concrete viaduct. 

Venetian Islands, as the project is known, had 
the unique distinction of being sold out before 
the bay bottom which had formed the material 
for the islands, had been pumped from the bay 
by dredges. 

Next came Miami Shores, a development on 
which Mr. Anderson is now engaged with his 
associates, Roy C. Wright, J. B. Jeffries, Vernon 
C. Seaver, Mrs. E. S. Harris and J. A. Riach. 

Although Miami Shores is less than one year 
old, more than sixty high-class homes have al- 
ready been completed, a unit of fifty more is 
nearly finished, and there is a good start being 
made toward a business district, while miles of 
boulevards, streets and sidewalks have already 
been constructed. Recently Mr. Anderson an- 
nounced a $35,000,000 building and development 
program to be completed within the next twelve 
months, labor and material conditions per- 
mitting. 

This vast program is to include new hotels, a 
$1,000,000 yacht and country club, two hundred 
homes and the development of thirty-five busi- 
ness and apartment house sites besides the street 
work and landscaping. 









te 


HE floodtide of travel toward Florida js 

somewhat analagous to the times when there 
was an exodus from New England and eastern 
farms to homestead the broad prairie lands of the 
West. These free lands in the West were fertile 
and a veritable land of Canaan, ready for the 
breaking plow. Crops growing at much less ex. 
pense, with greater yield and more profits per 
acre, than on the stony farms of New Enzland, 
was a plain mathematical calculation that over. 
came the handicap of a busy farmer and far-off 
frontier life. Farmers who had struggled gen. 
eration after generation in eking out an existence, 
reared sturdy sons and daughters. Many of 
them abandoned farms in New England—old 
homesteads that fell to rack and ruin because of 
the fact that corn, wheat and foodstuffs could be 
produced cheaper in the West, even when shipped 
back to New England. People in New England 
were soon living on products of the new states 
and met the situation by establishing and build. 
ing up her matchless industries that reflect the 
genius of invention and the imperishable ideals of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Close at hand compara- 
tively, with land yielding prolifically, Florida is 
attracting many adventuresome young farmers 
from all over the country, who are willing to 
work for the prize of good profits. After all, the 
basis of all land values in the last analysis is in 
the yield and productivity of the soil, either above 
or below the earth’s surface. Ag Balzac says: 
“What is put into the soil will come out of the 
soil.” In addition to this must be considered a 
climate that climates, without “winters of discon- 
tent,”’ made glorious summers by the sons of toil. 





HUGH M. ANDERSON, developer of Venetian 
Islands and Miami Shores 
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And yet, do not forget the tonical, energizing, 
bracing atmosphere of a northern summer is the 
real health builder for those who live in the long, 
long summer time in the tropics, and have in- 
vested most of the money that has developed 


Florida. 
A TRAIN of freight cars was shunted over 
the stream on to the great ferry boats at the 
wharf and off it steamed to Havana — six or 
seven hours away — as if it were Staten Island. 
This completed Henry Flagler’s dream of bring- 
ing Cuba even closer to our markets than was 
Key West in the old days when he first arrived 
in Florida. 


VER the great railroad of the sea, traversing 

great viaducts, with nothing to see as we 
looked out from either side of the car, but water, 
I felt as though we were sailing over the ocean in 
a Pullman car. The sun was setting, and the 
last spear-like rays touched up the sea and the 
clouds and made a glorious setting for a scene of 
triumph with the sky radiant with the colors of 
the rainbow. Rattling over the viaduct, mile 
after mile, the train swept along over the Keys, 
while the chain of light houses on the coral reef 
close at hand, flashed and blinked a welcome. 


T Long Key I saluted the old fishing ground. 
There were the cabins among the cocoanut 
groves, christened with the names of various fish, 
the capital of a veritable fisherman’s paradise. 
It recalled my friend Meredith, the young engi- 
neer, who planned, fought disease and mosquitoes 
to survey and build this railway, which covers 
more sea than any other railroad ever built — and 
died before it was completed. 


T was hot in Miami! None can deny it. It 

was the time of low tides and trade winds were 
off duty. Florida is not yet asummer resort. A 
friend, who had been with me in Panama and 
Havana, was there to prove that it was hot. The 
little fellow was never known to perspire except 
when the temperature was at least 87 in the room. 
The perspiration began to trickle down his nose 
and he shouted, “It’s 87 —I’m oozing!” And 
the thermometer verified the record of a human 
thermometer. 


‘THE witchery and fascination of the tropics 
make themselves felt particularly during 
the glories of the morning or evening after the 


sun has gone down. When the sun has sunk 
below the horizon, Florida is one of the most 
comfortable and highly enjoyable places in the 
world—even in the good old summer time. 


N the north we are beginning to develop an 

appetite for the juicy ‘‘avocado,” sometimes 
known as the “alligator pear.”” The papaya, or 
“pawpaw,” is another tropical luxury product 
that is tickling the palate of epicures. A pro- 
ductive tree, a single pawpaw produces 250 
pounds of fruit, as well as a large quantity of 
pepsin—a product that is active in aiding diges- 
tion. In Miami the fruit sells for ten cents a 
pound and the seed is fed to chickens to make 
them lay. 

The pawpaw is shaped something like a melon 
and its pulp resembles that of a cantaloupe, but 
much more spicy in flavor. Like the cantaloupe, 
the fruit is full of pulpy seeds. Its milky juice 
isYextensively used as a medicine, prescribed in 
the treatment of ulcers and eczema. Needless to 
Say, the papaya is a popular fruit among the 
natives, eaten raw, cooked or preserved, and is 


used as a cosmetic to remove freckles, sunburn 
and stains on clothing. 

The pawpaw is a veritable “first aid to the 
diner.” When at dinner recently I was strug- 


ting thawed out here,” he told me. “I lived for 
fourteen years among the Eskimos, and I want 
to tell you that I have seen it hotter in Alaska 
than it is here — I’m not selling real estate, so 
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Cheney State Highway just completed through Bithlo 


gling with a tough bit of meat, my hostess 
squeezed some juice from the green fruit upon 
the beef in my plate, and, as though by magic, 
the meat became miraculously tender. 

The dried milk of the papaya is worth about 
three dollars a pound at the present time, but 
competition with the cheap labor of Ceylon and 
the West Indies has made the raising of this fruit 
unequal to the profits demanded by the Florida 
horticulturist. 


RIFTING through one of the drainage canals 

in a flat bottomed boat, with a Seminole 

Indian for a guide, many an American lover of 

the primeval has rejoiced to discover that the 

Everglades are still filled with wild life. Deer 

abound on the inlets, and wild turkey and quail 
frequent the larger palm islands. 

When the wild turkey runs, the speed of an 
automobile going at the full Florida speed limit 
of forty-five miles an hour is outclassed. The 
ducks are migratory by nature, and every vari- 
ety seemed to haunt the Everglades, along the 
shores of the Okechobee. Altogether it would 
seem as if there are sections of the earth that 
remain happy hunting grounds for wild game. 


PPROPRIATELY, the palm—the emblem 

of peace, quiet and plenty—is the emblem 
of Florida. But, even if this were not true, one 
would have to hand the palm to Florida these 
days for its unparalleled development —a de- 
velopment exemplifying the exploitive spirit of 
America. As long as people read advertising 
and place their buying faith upon advertise- 
ments, they will continue to invest in Florida. 
And although in some few cases the investments 
may be “‘of the stuff that dreams are made on,” 
for the most part money put into Florida real 
estate is well invested. 


N the shade of a Hollywood Beach doorway I 

discovered an old man with a protruding jaw 
and a weather-beaten face: — 

“T have just come from Alaska and I am get- 


you can take that at its face value. I feel as 
happy down here as a turtle basking in the sun. 


NTIRING energy, keen intelligence, ready 
wit and an unfailing willingness to assume 

the burden of any campaign for the building‘of a 
great community, are some of the characteristics 
which have made C. E. Todd, president of the 


C. E TODD, President of the Lakeland Chamber 
of Commerce 
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Lakeland Chamber of Commerce, president of 
the Lakeland Country Club, and president of the 
C. E. Todd Hardware Company, an outstanding 
citizen in a community where teamwork and 





equal to that summer vacation. That explains 
why many have it in mind to visit Florida for a 
real winter vacation. The obituary column in 
the northern papers in the winter time, in con- 


A Million-Dollar Celery Crop raised between Bithlo and Sanford 


co-operation are so general that it is difficult to 
pick one individual who is, above all others, its 
civic leader. 

An indefatigable believer in the ancient adage 
that “all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,” Clint Todd is a consistent golfer. He 
shoots an unusually good business man’s game, 
and he plays every day—Florida weather always 
permitting. 

A native of Springfield, O., he left the buckeye 
state and drifted down to Georgia in 1898, and 
fifteen years later he came to Lakeland and es- 
tablished the C. E. Todd Hardware Company 
which is one of the largest concerns of its kind in 
south Florida. 

Clint Todd has been a leader in every campaign 
for community building since he established him- 
self here. He took a leading part in the Liberty 
Loan campaigns and in the Y. M. C.A. drives, 
and last year, as president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, directed the organization’s campaign 
which set a new pace for Florida Chambers of 
Commerce. He has been continuously on the 
board of directors of the Lakeland Chamber of 
Commerce for the past ten years, with the ex- 
ception of one year. 

Before Lakeland had a golf course Mr. Todd 
saw the possibilities and contributed heavily 
from his own personal funds for the organization 
of the Lakeland Country Club, of which he has 
been president since it was formed. 

Besides being president of the three ventures 
named above, Mr. Todd is vice-president of the 
Central Bank and Trust Company, and a past 
president of the Lakeland Rotary Club. 


N recent years a summer vacation has come to 

be recognized as an economic necessity. To- 
day not only the wealthy have their summer 
homes, but the less well-to-do as well, and a vaca- 
tion time of two weeks in summer is universal. 
In the North, summer is the time when the flow- 
ers are blooming and Dame Nature is in her most 
glorious mood. Now people are considering a 
vacation in Florida in the winter as a necessity 


trast to that of summer, tells the story. This, 
to say nothing of the personal inconvenience that 
is usually suffered through colds and the rigors of 
winter. On the other hand, northern winters are 
not without their compensation, because that 
stern climate develops sturdy men and women, 
so that Florida may always remain more or less 
of a migratory state; that is to say, people in 
Florida will realize the necessity of a summer 
vacation up north when the tonic-like, brisk, 
vigorating breezes of the Northland bring health 
and vigor. 

Florida is bringing the world, as well as the 
United States, closer together. 


HAT country in the world can compare 

with Florida as to ocean frontage, livable 
and of commercial value? It is up to its eye- 
brows in sea coast and has the advantage of more 
sea breezes and tropical trade winds all the year 
round than any country in the world, a distinct 
configuration on the earth’s surface. 

Florida is the great country of vision. Many 
an individual is going to Florida to discover 
himself. They want a real contact with their 
own visions and that of others, that have been 
hovering around them all their lives, and a res- 
pite from the squirrel trap, humdrum existence 
in the thrill of a new vision. The acquisition of 
many fortunes that have brought many from 
poverty to affluence is a story of magnetic inter- 
est. The story of isolated and rare incidents of 
this kind are soon spread broadcast. It is like 
the finding of a pay streak in a mining camp, but 
the lodestone that people going to Florida have 
discovered is more than simply gold—it is them- 
selves. 

When Roger Babson has stated that five mil- 
lion will go to Florida to have their lives length- 
ened it seemed like a startling assertion. People 
will have their years lengthened by living in 
Florida in certain periods of their lives. The 
mortuary statistics seem to prove that it is pos- 
sible to lengthen life by the re-adaptation of 
climatic conditions and environment. It is not 


altogether the sunshine and the balmy breezes. 
It is the thrill of adventure and new life—a new 
country, where vigor, vitality and virility seem 
to converge—surcharging the veins with new 
hope and vision. An individual, as a nation 
without vision must perish—so the Good Book 
says. Vision is a real word in the vocabulary of 
the Florida pilgrims. 


"THE initial impulse of the man of means who 

arrives in Florida is to build something. 
The spirit of creation is, after all, the greatest 
American impulse. The American wants to do 
things, and this spiritof conquest is manifest in 
the work of the intrepid pioneer, in making homes 
in the jungle, as it was manifested in those who 
built cities and towns in the great forests of the 
West. 


HE article announced on the cover of this 

issue of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE on “The 
Magnate of Miami Beach,” N. B. T. Roney, was 
unavoidably postponed until the November 
number. Necessarily, the cover of a magazine, 
especially when it is in four colors, and repro- 
ducing plates made from famous canvases like 
those from the brush of Denman Fink, must be 
started through the presses long before the inside 
pages are printed. 


N B. T. RONEY, Miami Beach developer and 

* real estate operator, is known by more names 

perhaps than any other one man in Florida. He 

recently made a profit of $1,000,000 an hour for 

eight consecutive hours in Miami Beach real estate. 

His faith in Florida is of the character adding to 
the material of the state’s new foundation 
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Brotherhood of American Yeomen 


Great fraternal order of the West establishes wonderful City of Childhood wherein to care for the 


helpless orphans of its members 


NE of the most thrilling moments I have 
O ever been privileged to experience was 

that at the Yeoman National Conclave 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York when 
the announcement concerning the location for 
the new home for children on the banks of the 
Fox River in Illinois was made. Imbued with 
a single spirit, filled with a single motive, that 
vast audience of “‘good men and true’’ rose with 
one accord, and its sturdy components—the 
Yeoman delegates from every section of the 
country—raised their voices in the rapture and 
feeling of the anthem, “Home, Sweet Home.” 
In the mind of every delegate there was a picture 
of the bright and shining faces of thousands of 
little children—happy children—the children of 
Yeomen who had fought the good fight, and lost. 
Now they could all be provided for. Tiny Yeo- 
man tots need no longer suffer the pains of 
orphanage. Henceforth they would not know 
what it is to be without parents or home, for 
from this time forever Yeomanry would be their 
father and mother, and the Yeoman home their 
own. 

As the audience reseated itself, Judge Shep- 
pard of Elgin, Illinois, quoted part of the official 
song of his state, and the spiritually enthusiastic 
throng followed with rapt attention every syl- 
lable, every rolling period of the two verses. 
This song was now, by right of adoption, their 
own. 

By thy rivers gently flowing, 
Illinois, Illinois; 

O’er thy prairies verdant growing, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Comes an echo on the breeze, 

Flowing through the leafy trees, 


And its mellow tones are these: 
“Tilinois.”’ 


Not without thy wondrous story, 
Illinois, Illinois; 

Can be told the nation’s glory, 
Illinois, Illinois; 

On the record of the years, 

Abraham Lincoln’s name appears, 

Grant and Logan and our tears, 
“Tilinois!”’ 


The announcement that, perhaps like nothing 
else possibly could, unified the thoughts and sen- 
timents of these Yeoman representatives, each 
from a different section of the country, was made 
by William Randolph Shirley, the newly elected 
president of the organization at this, the Seventh 
Quadrennial Conclave of the Brotherhood of 
American Yeomen—a title that conveys a world 
of meaning. There is a thought behind that 
word “yeoman” that goes far back to the sturdy 
citizenry that has made England—that has made 
every country. It conjures up a vision of sturdy 
workers—the home builders of every race and 
nationality. 

What a spectacle was that Waldorf banquet! 
What a scene was that wherein were gathered 
together these hundreds of fathers and mothers 
who had worked to build homes and pioneered 


in the West. And after those trying years of 
struggle they were now gathered together at a 
banquet table in the old Waldorf! It was an 
occasion that no delegate can possibly forget; 
it was one of those affairs which are to be written 
in red in the pages of the book of life. More 
than forty speeches—brimming with the spirit 
of Yeomanry—were delivered, and more than 
forty songs sung before the banquet finally 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH SHIRLEY 
President of the Brotherhood of American Yeomen 


adjourned. It was pronounced by all a veritable 
baptism of fraternalism. 

At Washington the Yeomen were greeted by 
the President at the White House and the Kiltie 
Teams of Oklahoma and Iowa, two dainty bands 
of kiltie-clad maidens, made even blase New 
York sit up and take notice. Sturdy, handsome- 
looking girls were they all, and their drills in the 
auditorium and on the streets before the cameras 
of the great motion picture companies, was an 
event of importance. Times Square looks as- 
kance at Iowa and Oklahoma—but on this occa- 
sion it was a bevy of beautiful girls from these 
two states that made Broadway ‘“‘sit up and pay 
attention.” 

The gavel used at this conclave was the very 
one used at the first meeting of the original 
Homestead of Yeomen organized at Bancroft, 
Iowa, in 1897. 

The founders of the Yeomen formulated a pro- 
gram of fraternalism builded upon insurance prac- 
tices of that day—1897. Women were given 
status equal with male members of the associa- 
tion, and insurance certificates issued alike to 
them. Later, the Yeomen creaced a Juvenile 
Department, and assumed insurance risks upon 
the juvenile members. 

As time progressed, the Yeomen, under Mr. 
Shirley’s urging and with his fellow-workers’ co- 


operation, undertook to readjust insurance rates 
for the association and its members. How well 
he succeeded, may be noted when it is said that 
today the Yeomen as a fraternal insuranc2 asso- 
ciation operates upon a Legal Reserve basis, 
with rates deemed adequate by State Insurance 
Commissioners in forty-four of the United States 
and in Canada. 

From a small beginning in an insurance busi- 
ness way, the Yeomen has mounted the ladder of 
success until it has approximately $170,000,000 
insurance in force; $6,721,099.75 in assets and a 
Legal Reserve Fund amounting to $4,039,363.50. 
Much of this business success of the Yeomen may 
be credited to Shirley, whose vision, integrity and 
untiring effort forced a program of business ex- 
pansion and greatness upon the Yeomen. 

Today the financial statement of the organiza- 
tion reveals investments of $6,500,000—and the 
money to carry on the work of building and 
equipping the Children’s Home entirely provided. 

The report on this development of Yeomanry 
was delivered at the Conclave by Mr. Farmer. 
A man who has spent many years in the very 
work in which he is now engaged, and who has 
made a thorough study of the question of de- 
pendency among children, he has collected more 
data relative to the question of their relief and 
the amelioration of their condition than any other 
person. Himself a homeless child of foreign ex- 
traction, he knows from personal experience what 
the child heart suffers and craves when bereft 
of home and parents. Through a process of 
elimination he has evolved a plan for the provi- 
sion of the home life which, in the light of the 
present, we now deem an absolute necessity to 
the welfare of the unfortunate child. The pur- 
pose of the organization will be to leave the 
children with the remaining parent where pos- 


A. H. HOFFMAN 
Iowa Director 
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sible, and go as far afield from the institutional 
idea as possible. 

The million-dollar fund for the establishment 
and upkeep of this noble Home was provided by 
the myriad ten-cent pieces contributed to the 


H. C. EVANS 
Editor of “‘ The Yeoman Shield” 


children’s home fund, which now approximates 
$900,000. The letters received from the widows 
of deceased members, left with children, elo- 
quently prove the necessity for this work. Mr. 
Farmer has very carefully tabulated the replies 
to the questionnaire sent out to ten thousand 
people. In these replies, 185 report 578 children 
in families in urgent need of help; 542 report 
1,008 children in need, but the extent of the need 
is not shown; 2,062 report no minor children; 
459 give no information, or the data sent is 
incomplete. 

The purpose of the organization in this work 
is to insure the right kind of chance for every 
Yeoman child bereft of one or both parents and 
deprived of the opportunities that are the inher- 
ent rights of every child. 

When President Shirley described the site 
decided upon, he did not fail to pay tribute to 
the other locations that had been so favorably 
considered. 

“‘We have searched the country over for a site 
that would meet our requirements in every de- 
tail,”’ he said, ‘and feel that we have found the 
spot for the Yeomanry’s City of Childhood on 
the banks of a beautiful stream in Northern 
Illinois from which any bard could derive splen- 
did inspiration from its picturesque rapids, its 
shady dells, its ripples and gurgles, its playful 


moods and its languid ones that suggest the 
strains of our own ‘America’— 


I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills— 


The valley is called one of the garden spots of 
the world. To the traveled observer it may ap- 
pear that the bluffs, rising fifty feet above the 
water, capped with forests of oak, maple, hick- 
ory and pine, reflect the glory of the ancient riv- 
ers set down bodily in the heart of Illinois, with 
a skyline clear-cut and distinct, of a pastoral 
scene, gathering together the calm and serenity 
of Arcadia.” 

On this 580-acre farm tract the children will 
be given all the advantages of outdoor life appro- 
priate to the ideals of the “humanry” of America 
represented in this organization. The site for 
the new home is located midway between Elgin 
and Dundee, where the glory of the prairie wood- 
land and streams of Illinois seems to concentrate. 

The good old Hoosier county of Marshall is 
given as the birthplace of William Randolph 
Shirley, president of the national order of the 
Brotherhood of American Yeomen. It is known 
to thousands throughout the United States, and 
this in spite of the fact that Mr. Shirley now hails 
from Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

A precocious youth, young Shirley’s career 
began in earnest back in the days when he at- 
tended the little red schoolhouse in Walnut 
Township, Marshall County, and dreamed of the 
time when he would be able to travel as far as 
Indianapolis, and gaze with his own eyes upon 
the scenes which he had so often been told. 

His first actual adventures in the realm of 
travels came with a trip to Atchison, Kansas, 
from which rustic metropolis he went on into 
Idaho, working in mines and reduction mills, and 
experiencing all the vicissitudes of the early 
pioneers in their frontier life. 

In 1897 he returned to Sioux City, Iowa, where 
for fourteen years he maintained a residence, a 
cheerful disposition, and an active and helpful 
citizenship in the Imperial State, in which the 
headquarters of the Yeomen are located. But in 
1911 he once more felt the urge of the wanderlust 
and drifted toward Muskogee, where he took up 
the real estate business and farming. 

The year 1899 is an cutstanding one for both 
Mr. Shirley and the Brotherhood of American 
Yeomen. He was active in the interests of the 
organization from the very beginning, and in two 
years had risen to the distinction of a national 
officer and has continued to hold some office in 
the Brotherhood ever since, but what pleases 
him more than this is the fact that he holds first 
place in the esteem of every member of the 
Yeomen. They recognize in him one of those 
officers who know how to build as well as main- 
tain the order. 

It is an interesting fact that the Brotherhood 
of American Yeomen was the first of the great 
fraternal societies to admit men and women on 
equal terms. The organization, since the adop- 
tion of this policy, has become more than a fra- 
ternity, more than a lodge or club—it is a great 
and ever-growing family circle the membership 
of which is constantly increasing. 

Year by year and decade by decade the Yeo- 
men has been developing, and with its develop- 
ment William Randolph Shirley, who, in more 
ways than one, has been responsible for the up- 
ward trend of the organization’s membership, 
as well as for its increasing importance in the 
fraternal world, has been growing with it. Some 
years ago he was elected president of the National 
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Fraternal Congress and ably acquitted himself 
of the duties of that office. For eight years he 
was chairman of the Yeoman Directory Board. 

From the very beginning he seemed to know 
the secret of utilizing the energy of the great 
yeomanry of Yeomen, a citizenship of under- 
standing; and in four years he and his ¢o- 
directors succeeded in accomplishing what, to 
others, might have seemed an impossible task, 
They actually built up the unusually prodigious 
fund of nearly a million dollars for the purpose 
of constructing and equipping a home for chil- 
dren. They devised the plan whereby every 
one of the quarter million members contributed 
the negligible sum of ten cents a month for three 
years in order to provide for the beautiful farm 
near Elgin, Illinois, where the unfortunate little 
children of Yeomen parents who have answered 
the last call might find a sheltering harbor. 

A slender, none too robust individual, Mr. 
Shirley is nevertheless an active leader whose 
visage radiates that indefinable something which 
all great leaders possess. Intensely interested 
in his work, Mr. Shirley is never too tired to talk 
of it. He spoke of it to me with all the enthu- 
siasm of a new recruit. 

“We are now including community work in 
our program and have men and women doing 
work today that is altogether outside the vision 
of religion and other civic organizations. The 
world is entering upon a new era, for people are 
beginning to realize that they cannot exist with- 
out either rendering or receiving assistance.”’ 

The child welfare work of the organization is 
carried on under the direction of Mr. August 
Neustadt Farmer, adopted son of America, who 
feels a deep and abiding interest in the boys and 
girls without father, mother, or home. The 
ambition is to make America a country in which 
children shall never know the bitter pangs of 
poverty—that childhood, at least, shall always 
have the privilege of an education, a happy 
heart, and a home. 


W. E. HATLEY 
Minnesota Director 


“When people keep saying that they have no 
time for this or that, the attitude soon becomes 
a habit, and everything is deferred—like the 
‘straightening out’ of the untidy corner in 4 
bureau drawer. Almost everything that we 
keep putting off could be done easily and without 
encroachment upon our time by putting to work 
a few of every day’s spare moments. The secret 
of accomplishment lies in the doing of things, 
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keeping oneself awake, and in making the con- 
nections between one thing and another as close 
as possible.” That is President Shirley’s for- 
mula for success, and it would be well for all of 
us if we model our own accordingly. 


“Human relationships,” declared President 
Shirley at the mid-winter session of the National 
Fraternal Congress, “human relationships today 
are strained. Weeds of human nature have 
grown up. The world is full of tragedy, misery 
and unhappiness. The spirit of selfishness, 
greed and hate, and the desire for revenge and 
the destruction of those who have thwarted the 
ambitions of competing nations and groups have 
smothered the spirit of brotherly love and 
charity so vital to the development of human 
progress and happiness. The world today, more 
than at any other time in human history, needs 
to get back to the simple fundamentals of 
fraternalism presented by the Great Master Him- 
self, in the Sermon on the Mount, which recog- 
nizes the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. 


“To understand and appreciate fraternalism, 
it seems to me necessary that the essential facts 
regarding the conditions which led to the organ- 
ization of the fraternal system during the past 
fifty years must be brought to light and stressed. 
The facts will reveal that fraternalism is deeply 


MARK T. MCKEE 
Michigan Director 


rooted in fundamental human needs and con- 
cerns itself with the problem of supplying those 
needs. To appreciate the situation we must re- 
call the conditions existing in this great Middle 
West country during the early pioneer days. 
Each home unit had to depend very largely on 
itself. We know the great need there was for 


AIT not till the little hands are at rest 
Ere you fill them full of flowers; 
Wait not for the crowning tuberose 
To make sweet the last sad hours; 
But while in the busy household band 
Your darlings still need your guiding hand, 
Oh fill their lives with sweetness! 


Wait not till the little hearts are still 
For the loving look of praise; 
But while you gently chide a fault, 
__ The good deed kindly praise. 
The word you would speak beside the bier 
Falls sweeter far on the living ear: 
Oh fill young lives with sweetness! 





A. N. FARMER 


In charge of the Children’s Home of the 
Brotherhood 


neighborliness and a spirit of co-operation during 
that period. 

“In pioneer days there was little money, and 
yet the need for protection was most imperative. 
How logical and natural, then, was it for those 
early pioneers to band themselves together and 
to perfect an organization for mutual benefit and 
help, in time of stress and trouble? And how 
natural, also, was it that these local lodge units 
should become the social centers for their mem- 
bers, providing wholesome recreation, satisfying 
the ever-existing hunger for companionship, 
recreation and friendliness and human sympa- 
thy? Who will undertake to measure or to esti- 
mate the extent to which millions of humans 
have been cheered in their hour of tragedy? How 
many a tear has been wiped away, and how many 
a broken heart has been comforted! The story 
of the human service rendered by fraternalism 
would be a revelation to all not knowing the facts, 
an epic on the finest of human relationships.” 

Once asked the one largest service rendered by 
the fraternal system to human progress, Mr. 
Shirley declared, “Its greatest and most far- 
reaching contribution has been the protection of 
the home, maintaining its unity and integrity, 
and enabling it to do its work. That is vitally 
important, and to estimate the value of such a 
service to the state and nation, or to society gen- 
erally, is impossible. Society suffers no greater 
menace than that which comes from breaking of 
home ties, with its resultant dangers and com- 
plications. All that is most worth while in hu- 
man relationships, the noblest aspirations, the 
most exalted ideals, are associated with the 
words mother, wife, father, son, daughter, baby, 
brother, sister. Without these, life becomes an 


MAKE CHILDHOOD 
SWEET 


* 


Ah, what are kisses on clay-cold lips 
To the rosy mouth we press, 

When our wee one flies to her mother’s arms 
For love’s tenderest caress! 

Let never a wordly babble keep 

Your heart from the joy each day should reap, 
Circling young lives with sweetness. 


empty void, leaving nothing to make it at all 
worth while.” 

Fraternalism has been challenged, thinks Mr. 
Shirley, world conditions are today deplorable, 
and human need was never greater. ‘Think of 
it!” he exclaims. ‘Millions of children in the 
world are starving for the lack of food, shelter, 
clothing. Today there are undoubtedly 250,000 
children in America who should be provided 
homes and an opportunity to grow into the right 
sort of manhood and womanhood. In neglect- 
ing childhood our social organism is poisoned at 
its very roots; every neglected child is a possible 
source of infection that may spread its poison.” 

Speaking eloquently of the program of the 
Brotherhood of American Yeomen, Mr. Shirley 
declared: 

“TI appreciate that there are those who will 
criticise this program as too big, too broad and 
comprehensive and impossible of realization. 
But can we, dare we undertake less in the face of 
conditions existing within our organizations, as 
well as those we face outside? Let us turn our 
faces to the future and seeing the need of the 
world, determine that we shall consecrate the 
great power there is in us to the upbuilding of all 
that is best, and to the realization of the great 
ideals upon which all true fraternity is founded. 
Thus only can we deserve and justify the confi- 
dence of the public, and deserving it, have it.” 


A. MORGAN DUKE 
Texas Director 


Nothing that I might write could better ex- 
press the man himself than these last words. 
Ever looking toward the future, and consecrating 
himself to the upbuilding of the best—that is 
William Randolph Shirley, whom thousands of 
Yeomen look to as the fountain-head of frater- 
nalism. 


Give thanks each morn for the sturdy boys, 
Give thanks for the fairy girls; 
With a dower of wealth like this at home 
Would you rifle the earth for pearls? 
Wait not for Death to gem Love’s crown, 
But daily shower life’s blessings down, 
And fill young hearts with sweetness. 


Remember the homes where the light has fled, 
Where the rose has faded away 

And the love that glows in youthful hearts, 
Oh, cherish it while you may! 

And make your home a garden of flowers, 

Where joy shall bloom through childhood’s hours, 
And fill young hearts with sweetness 
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The Story of Babson Park 


Roger W. Babson, the world’s great authority on business conditions, chose the Highland Section 
of Florida out of all the millions of acres of land that lay at his disposal 
for the establishment of a city of beautiful homes 


S a clear-headed thinker basing his reason- 
A ing on the logical course of events, Roger 
W. Babson long ago established world- 
wide fame. He stands out as one of the very few 
Americans who can figure romance, as well as 
interest, in statistics. With a unique classifica- 
tion among professional men, Roger W. Babson, 
in his capacity as a statistician, is as conspicuous 
and solitary as a lone pine tree in a land of arid 
acres. For many more years than the writer 
cares to remember, the sage of Wellesley Hills 
has grappled with those intricate, subtle, but 
salient factors that lie at the bottom of all true 
economic laws. 

Early in life he began his study of business and 
business conditions and has concentrated upon 
this work in the same manner as a scientist, 
whose chief interest is in physical or chemical 
research, concentrates upon some particular 
phase of investigation. In his youth he, like the 
average American, had his struggles—struggles 
for a livelihood, and, what is worse—struggles for 
health, but, with his eye and mind concentrated 
upon the study of the one thing that absorbed 
his attention, he forged quickly ahead, learning 
as he went along life’s highway, that what to the 
average mind is subtle, mystifying and phenom- 
enal, is, after all, a matter of fact as susceptible 
to lucid reasoning and investigation under the 
X-rays of the practiced mind, as any other sub- 
ject. The lamps of experience, he has long since 
discovered, are the only means of lighting the 
way to the future, and, as a matter of fact, this 
is one of the fundamental principles upon which 
the Babson Statistical Organization bases its 
system. 

However, Roger Babson goes much farther 
and deeper into matters than that. In inter- 
preting the evolutionary experience of the day, 
he bases his judgment on something more sub- 
stantial than mere precedent, and goes back to 
those fundamental laws that are as definitely 
existent and immutable in business and industry 
as they are in nature. 

Mr. Babson has had the reputation as the 
premier statistical expert of the world ever since 
he was born amid the rugged rocks of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, in 1875. The son of a retired 
merchant and banker, he attended the public 
and high schools, where he astounded his play- 
mates with statistics on every conceivable sub- 
ject, and astonished them by calculations run- 
ning from the amount of money existing in the 
world and the possibilities of each of them secur- 
ing a share of it, to the number of scales on the 
back of a codfish. When his figures had covered 
both sides of all the scrap paper he could lay his 
hands upon, he had resort to the blackboards, 
and many were the days he was called on to 
remain after school for the purpose of returning 
the slate tablets to their once pristine condition. 
He had calculated the time of the rising and the 
falling of the tides at Gloucester long before he 
learned that such a thing as a tide calendar 


existed, and knew much about the employment 
of nature’s simpler forces several years before 
he received his introduction to the pages of 
“Robinson Crusoe.” 

In his college days at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology young Babson was recog- 
nized as an expert on figures—and there were 
those who considered him something of a mental 
lightning calculator, for, unlike his classmates, 
the young marvel from the nearby town of hardy, 
seafaring gentry carried his figures in his head 
rather than in the usual leather-bound note 
books. Graduating from the renowned techno- 
logical institution, he went out into the world 
and had soon made a place for himself where none 
had existed before, as a statistician in a bond 
house. Here he conceived and 
developed the idea of study- 
ing the movement of securi- 
ties in the interest of pur- 
chasers by observation of 
readily ascertainable facts, 
and from a law of averages. 

“Figures are a simple and 
graphic form of experience 
and I am astounded that 
anyone should assert that 
Statistics are a meaningless 
total,” he asserts vehemently. 
“Applying the law of aver- 
ages, determining the cause 
and effect of anything is sim- 
ply a matter of working out 
the law of probabilities, which 
is as immutable as Newton’s 
law of gravitation.” 

Eventually his health began 
to fail and Roger Babson, 
searching for a healthier and 
more restful environment 
than that in which he was 
then domiciled, took up his 
residence in Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts, and_ estab- 
lished offices near Wellesley 
College, much to the satisfac- 
tion of the young men in his 
employ, to whom he always 
refers as his ‘‘boys.” Here 
he developed the statistical 
organization that has since 
become known the world 
over, and began furnishing 
firms throughout this country 
and Europe with his periodi- 
cal “‘letters” in which recent 
industrial and commercial 
tendencies are described and 
analyzed and their courses 
projected into the future. 
Now he is the president of 
the organization which has 
branch offices in twenty -six 
American cities, and several 


foreign countries. In fact, Babson offices are 
located all over the world, and in every nation 
trained investigators and statisticians are weld- 
ing the peoples of the earth together through 
the one really common language—the language 
of figures—statistics. 

Besides those connected with his Babson Park 
organization, Mr. Babson holds numerous im- 
portant commercial and industrial positions, 
He is chairman of the board of directors of the 
Babson Institute—a unique school in which 
young men are trained for positions as statisti- 
cians and for business and industrial adminis- 
tration generally; vice-president of the Newton 
Trust Company, the Manchester Trust Company, 
and the Adirondack Light & Power Company; 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 


Roger W. Babson, statistical expert and founder of the Babson Business 
Institute, world-famous authority on business conditions, is the man W 
carved Babson Park out of the wilderness in the Highland 


Section of 
Florida 
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The enchantment of such scenes as this make the glowing canvases of 


George Innes things of beauty 


director of the Mississippi River Power Company, 
the Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway, and 
the New Mexico and Arizona Land Company. 

“The fundamental basis of my work,” declares 
Roger Babson, “is Sir Isaac Newton’s law of 
action and reaction applied to human activities— 
that everything that rises is certain to fall again.” 
He makes this statement as naturally as if he 
were commenting on the weather. 

A rather tall, slender man with a Vandyke 
beard and deep-set eyes, he is very earnest in his 
conversation. His ideal has been a proper co- 
operative and profit-sharing plan among manu- 
facturers and wage-earners. He has written 
books on business conditions in which he ex- 
pressed himself strongly on the matter of business 
ethics. 

During the war Roger Babson rendered an 
important and almost invaluable service to the 
country by maintaining friendly relations between 
labor and capital, a matter of no mean difficulty. 
He also served as director-general of information 
and education by appointment of the United 


No photograph can do justice to the majesty and beauty of the towering 


pines at Elizabeth Manor 





Palm trees on the shores of Lake Caloosa, Babson Park, remind the 


beholder that he is in the tropics 


States Government. Later, when victory had 
been achieved, he foresaw the oncoming of the 
deflative revolution and voiced the first official 
warning. With the spirit of a crusader he broad- 
cast the news far and wide, and pleaded—with 
facts and figures as the basis of his plea—for a safe 
and sane program of reception. A continuous 
stream of statistics and suggestions poured forth 
beneath the brooding clouds of the after-war 
slump, just as today a veritable current of infor- 
mation flows from his offices in Wellesley to all 
parts of the world. 

A Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society of 
London, and a widely-known lecturer on statis- 
tics and economics, his first book, ‘‘Business 
Barometers,’’ met with an enthusiastic reception, 
and paved the way for its successor, ‘‘Selected 
Investments.”’ Since that time he has published 
a number of widely-read volumes and pamphlets, 
among which “Commercial Paper” and “Bonds 
and Stocks,” stand out in eminence. He is the 
author of a series of books known as the “Future 
Series,’ of which ‘“‘The Future of the Working 
Classes,” “The Future 
of the Churches,”’ ‘‘The 
Future of the Nations,” 
“The Future of the 
World Peace,” and 
“The Future of South 
America,” are excellent 
examples. All of his 
published works have 
a distinguished reputa- 
tion, and are classed as 
valuable contributions 
to the business litera- 
ture of the times. 

In the two Babson 
Parks, the new towns 
or villages which he 
has created in Welles- 
ley Hills, Massachu- 
setts, and in Florida, 
Roger Babson has made 
waste places ‘“‘blossom 
as the rose” with the 
irrepressible vision of 
the true statistician. 

It is just four winters 
since Babson went to 
Florida on a trip for 


rest and recreation, and to escape the rigors of 
a New England winter. But he was not there 
long before his observing eyes took in a stretch 
of land that appealed to him. The longer he 
studied it, the more certain he became that that 
land would some day become valuable if prop- 
erly developed. He saw a vision—a vision of a 
Florida Babson Park here, high in the hills of 
Florida (for there ave hills in Florida), hills and 
lakes that reminded him of his home in Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 

After trudging miles and miles through the 
wild fastnesses of this region, he concluded defin- 
itely that here was the place for a city, and, con- 
trary to the suggestions of interested friends, 
he bought the land. Since the day of his invest- 
ment, this fertile plot of ground has evolved into 
Babson Park, and every winter since that time 
Roger Babson, like the prophet in the wilderness, 
has forecast, unerringly, the future of Florida, 
not in an explcitive sense, but as a logical se- 
quence of what the people were seeking for in the 
matter of investment. One of the greatest fac- 
tors entering into his consideration of Florida 
and the outlook for its development has been 
the all-important matter of climate. 

In his recent analysis of the situation at the 
present time, Mr. Babson urged that ccol-headed 
judgment be exercised to preserve the onward 
movement and development of the Peninsular 
State. But the basis of this great progress, he 
believes, is the American love 0 home—winter 
homes as well as summer homes—and in this 
wonderful area which he is developing, the 
Wellesley Hills statistician sees arising the most 
wonderful of residential cities in the South. 

Mrs. Roger Babson has for some time been 
greatly interested in the bird life of Florida, as 
well as in that of the more northern climes. 
Recently she gave Milk Island, off Rockport, 
to the Federation of Bird Clubs of New England 
as a bird sanctuary. The island is deeded to the 
State and has already been added to the other six 
islands off the Massachusetts coast which have 
been acquired as bird refuges, and which includes 
Egg Rock in Lynn Harbor, located not far from 
the former home of the late Senator Lodge at 
Bass Point, Nahant. 

Milk Island, which consists of seventeen acres, 
will be known as Knight Bird Refuge in honor 
of Mrs. Babson’s father and mother. 
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Above is seen Florida’s highest point, Iron Mountain, 324 feet 
high—near Elizabeth Manor 


At the left is one of the far-flung views from the Scenic 
Highway that make Babson Park famous for its beauty 


Mr. Babson has never sold any of his property 
direct to the public. He made his investment 
in what is now Babson Park, Florida, as a per- 
sonal matter, and what he has sold, he has sold 
outright in large areas, but has never retailed or 
sold any lots from any of his holdings. Mr. 
Preston F. Bryant, who was associated with him 
for eighteen years, has purchased and is develop- 
ing Elizabeth Manor, a large area, including and 
adjoining Mr. Babson’s original holdings, and 
Babson Park into the most attractive area of 
high land in Florida. Asa matter of fact, Eliza- 
beth Manor is the highest sub-division in the 
entire State, being two hundred and fifty feet 
above sea level—an unusually high elevation for 
Florida. 

As for the part that mountains and hills will 
play in the development of Florida, there are 
men within the boundaries of the State today, 
and others who stand ready to rush within them, 
who are seriously considering the building of 
mountains, or the moving of them, in Florida. 
Already Florida is undergoing a change that is 
little short of miraculous. Realtors, aided and 
abetted by the best engineers in the country, are 
already making islands in the seas, and if hang- 
ing gardens, hills or dales are wanted, they are 
equipped and willing to bring these improvements 
about. 

A thing of which one is always assured when 
building a home in Florida is that there will be 
plenty of clear blue sky overhead, and that the 
sunshine will beat down upon the house through- 
out the day. One need not worry about one’s 
roof. In this area the people are indulging in 
old-fashioned cellars—something which is not 
current in most sections of this land of flowers. 

With the spirit of the pioneer, Roger Babson 
entered Florida and has become convinced—like 
all rational, reasoning humans who have made 
the pilgrimage to the new American Mecca, that 
the development has a logical, sound, and sub- 
stantial economic basis. He looks into the future 
and sees the great cities of Florida taking their 
places among the largest and busiest of the United 
States. To the thinking person there is a world of 
understanding in the statement he recently made: 

“When you stop to think about it—about all 
we have is the future.”’ His eyes narrowed under 
their heavy, overhanging eyebrows as he went 
on: “Yesterday is past, Now is fleeting; it is the 
future for which we live—but how few people 
realize that the past is only light offered for a 
judgment of the present, and a real, inspiring and 
unwavering guide to the future.” 


"THE elderly lady who had lived her life 
among the rolling hills and shining lakes of 
New England, and who was making her first 
visit to Florida, gazed out over the hillsides from 
Babson Park in the famous Ridge Section. 

“Why, it’s just like New England!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Like jewels in the tiara of some great lady of 
antiquity, a cluster of sparkling lakes reflecting 
the sunshine of Florida skies were in a setting of 
thickly-wooded hillsides where sturdy oaks and 
towering virgin pines reared their stately heads 
above an amphitheatre of exquisite natural 
beauty. 

The whole was surprisingly like a scene in the 
lake-bespattered woodlands of New England. 
Grape-fruit and oranges grew in abundance; 
flowers that grow only in the Southlands wafted 
a fragrant welcome. 

“Tt’s just like New England—only more beau- 
tiful!’’ the prim little lady whispered ecstatically. 

No finer tribute could be paid Elizabeth 
Manor. Be the eulogy ever so long, or the 
description ever so ornate, no more vivid a pic- 
ture of this rolling, wooded countryside could 
be afforded the mind of the reader than is com- 
pressed into that terse and vibrant exclamation 
emanating from the swelling heart of the gentle 
elderly lady who, through a clearing in the trees, 
caught her first glimpse of Elizabeth Manor, the 
rising community in the Scenic Highlands at 
Babson Park: 

“Tt’s just like New England—only more beau- 
tiful!”’ 

A year or two before the present mad migra- 
tion to Florida began, Roger W. Babson developed 
a model town, with shops, a bank, a post office, 
public garage, community club, church, schools 
and an inn, to which he gave the name of Babson 
Park. Today, Babson Park is a station on the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Through it runs 
the famous Scenic Highway, a direct road from 
Tampa to Palm Beach and Miami. Centrally 
sitvated, St. Petersburg and Tampa are about 
sixty miles away by rail or road, and a few hours 
ride from Babson Park, along the smooth and 
solidly built automobile roads with their welcome 
traffic laws permitting a maximum speed of forty- 
five miles an hour and requiring a minimum of 
twenty-five takes one to any point of interest in 
the state. 

Elizabeth Manor is situated a mile from 
Babson Park in an easterly direction, but at a 
higher elevation. Soon after Mr. Babson had 
purchased his tract in this beautiful region, the 


possibilities of this inviting spot became evident 
to Preston F. Bryant, for many years a member 
of the famous Babson Statistical Organization. 
For thirteen years he served as Sales Manager 
of this organization. 

Becoming interested in the development of this 
locality, and feeling assured that the trend of 
Florida improvement was convincing proof of 
the future of this section, on August 1, 1925, Mr. 
Bryant left the Babson organization in order to 
devote himself exclusively to the development of 
Elizabeth Manor. Like Mr. Babson, Preston 
F. Bryant felt that this two hundred acre sub- 
division was essentially a home site. It was 
entirely too beautiful to be marred by sky- 
scrapers of granite and steel, and so, in his de- 
velopment of the tract, he determined that it 
should be a development exclusively of sites for 
people of moderate means. It is today exactly 
that. 

Elizabeth Manor, it should be borne in mind, 
is not a “paper” improvement. It is not a pro- 
ject depending on the sale of land for its com- 
pletion. Everything necessary to make it ex- 
actly what Mr. Bryant planned it should be is 
either now extant, or nearing completion. Every 
improvement has been undertaken by the de- 
velopment company without regard to the sale 


- of any of the property. Roads, water and elec- 


tric light systems are rapidly being completed 
and Elizabeth Manor is rising from its founda- 
tion in one of the most beavtiful sections of 
Florida. 

A welcome innovation in the improvement of 
the property is the fact that Elizabeth Manor is 
not to be a custom-built development. Set in 
a marvellous natural amphitheatre, there will 
be no attempt at this, or any other time, accord- 
ing to its founder, to make it conform to man- 
made plans. 

One cannot fully appreciate the import of this 
fact unless one has had the good fortune to have 
visited the region. Driving through this sec- 
tion by automobile, one winds along roads fol- 
lowing the natural conformations of the land, 
and circles about the lakes which, like gems in a 
diadem, here and there stud the subdivision. 
Everywhere the trees stand as they have stood 
for ages, the natural effect remains as it was 
before the hand of man touched the landscape— 
Elizabeth Manor is being left as it was found, 
without man-made regularities that never exist 
in nature. There has been no attempt to im- 
prove upon that which has never been improved 
upon—the handiwork of the Master. 
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Why Conventions Come #o Florida 


A remarkable resume of Florida, coming from a resident of the west coast who is able 
to see ‘‘all Florida’’ in an enthusiastic tribute to his Home Town 


is your reaction when you hear the word 

“Florida?” To most winter tourists 
Florida merely means that they picture our sing- 
ing birds and sweet flowers, our ripening fruit and 
wonderful sunshine. They seem to believe that 
we are infested with hordes of insects, scorpions, 
real estate men, alligators and rattlesnakes, and 
many of them cherish the fond fluttering hope in 
their hearts that if they are bitten by a rattle- 
snake that somewhere in the vast store of our 
resources we will find a quart or two of a certain 
cereal distillation which tradition has always 
associated with snake bites. 

Unfortunately most of our snakes have died. 
They have been biting Indiana blacksmiths and 
farmers and have gradually died out—the snakes, 
not the blacksmiths. 

Many envy us because we are so near Havana. 
Havana, where they have so many things that 
we do not have—legally. Most tourists in think- 
ing of Florida either speak of it as the “‘east 
coast’’ or the “west coast’’; but we who live there 
and work for the enhancement of our state, to 
use that. distinction is merely geographical, for 
we are building up a co-operative spirit that is 
becoming so strong that we frequently use the 
more comprehensive term ‘“‘Florida” even though 
we are speaking of some particular attribute of 
our own city or town. The name Florida is now 
on every auto owned in the state—and only 
Florida. The thing that is making Florida so 
powerful to-day is the realization by its citizens 
that we can only win through co-operation. 


W is do you know about Florida? What 


By FRANK JONSBERG 


A few tourists and northerners have queer and 
rather weird ideas of Florida. Such is the uni- 
versal passion for the marvelous, that many be- 
lieve that the east coast, Miami and Palm Beach 
—are places where the superfluities of life are 
the only necessities and they seem to think that 
on the west coast and St. Petersburg we are the 


concentrated quintessence of prudishness, dig- 
nity and venerableness. They seem to have the 
idea that in Miama and West Palm Beach you 
can gracefully step beyond the bounds of caution 
and convention and acquire a neat, if not gaudy 
jagfor the asking. They seem to think of Miami 
as a place where everything is wine, women and 
song, and of St. Petersburg as the abode of 
homebrew, your own wife, and static. Probably 
the truth lies somewhere between these two 

















TYPICAL CITY PARK IN A FLORIDA RESORT 





DEVOTEES OF THIS ROYAL GAME 


extremes. Perhaps they will find that Miami is 
not as bad as they hoped and while we on the 
west coast live in a land of wide open spaces, still 
the earnest and attentive seeker will find that we 
also have wide open places. 

St. Petersburg itself is a small city. The well- 
known and somewhat celebrated Mr. Moody in 
his manual credits us with 37,000 inhabitants, I 
mean 37,000 human beings. I am not referring 
now in any way to realestate men. We are will- 
ing to accept that estimate of 37,000 people, 
permanent inhabitants. That is probably some- 
where near the fact, but in the winter time we 
have an increase to about 125,000 people in our 
city. But so orderly and well behaved are our 
citizens and our visitors that the police very 
rarely make an arrest. Occasionally there is 
some violation of a traffic law and now and then 
some of our colored friends on Ninth Street have 
some little argument with certain sharp imple- 
ments and now and then they hit each other 
with an olive bottle, but even the olive, as you 
know, has always been considered as an emblem 
of peace and friendliness. 

* * * 

One of the greatest institutions in St. Peters- 
burg in our Chamber of Commerce, fourth 
largest Chamber of Commerce in the United 
States. With a city of 37,000 people we have 
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a budget of $276,000, every bit contributed by 
our citizens. Think of that: the St. Petersburg, 
Florida, Chamber of Commerce with a budget of 
$276,000. All of that money is spent intelligently 
and under careful, extremely careful, rules. We 
have a larger budget and spend more money for 
advertising than the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, with over 9,000 members. 

This little city of ours of 37,000 inhabitants is 


CITRUS FRUIT DISPLAY AT THE 


building six miles of 
month. 


brick paved streets every 
Its bank deposits run over thirty mil 
lion dollars—over forty million dollars we hope 
a year from to-day. Our tax millage is only 
eleven mills. No money is wasted. We have 
some fifty-four hotels. 

This Chamber of Commerce that I speak of is, 
figuratively speaking, the brass band of Sunshine 
City. It is the flaming torch that spreads all 
over this broad land of ours the bright and pure 
rays of our intellectuality. It reaches into every 
corner of the United States and even advertises 
us to some extent in foreign lands. A winter’s 
contemplation of the Chamber in action moves 
one to feel that very little is left undone in the 





ROMANTIC BRADEN 


FLORIDA STATE 


way of sociological research among our visitors. 
They can tell just how many strangers are in the 
city, where they came from, where they lived, 
just how many wear black socks, how many 
wear no socks at all and so on down through a 
long and wonderful list of statistics, and while I 
would not detract in any sense from the value 
of statistics and the tabulation of data and while 
statistics may not lie, they are masters of omission. 





FAIR AT TAMPA 


——————. 


Another of our institutions that is exceedingly 
popular is Williams Park, a bright little spot 
right in the heart of the city of three or four 
acres. There every afternoon and evening our 
band, known as the Scotch Highlanders, play, 

Everyone seems to like St. Petersburg. [py 
this same park and in the parks on the water. 
front and Mirror Lake we have all kinds of 
games for the entertainment of our friends. 
There we have the Canadian Internationa] 
Bowling meet, for these fine gentlemen from 
Canada come down there and spend the winter. 
They have a most magnificent bowling green but 
the green is not green. It is clay, but they get 
along very nicely—and then we have what are 
known as roque courts, and there unceasingly 
from one year’s end to the other these rogue 
maniacs play for what is known as the “Rounds 
Diamond Medal.” I believe it is on record that 
no man has held it over twenty-five minutes. 

We have our shelters and seats and tables 
under the trees where they play checkers and 
chess, and a story is told of these checker play- 
ers. I might say that down here in St. Peters- 
burg when they play checkers it is a very sedate 
and most deliberate game. Much thought and 
consideration is given to it. You would think 
the man was buying acreage in the moon. He 
sits and looks at these little wooden pieces and 
after gazing intently at the board for about three 
hours he moves a little round bit of wood. Then 
his opponent just gives him a glance, puts his 
eyes down on the board and looks at it for three 
hours and then he moves a piece and so it often 
happens that when the tourist comes down the 
first of November and leaves on the 28th of 
April, the game has not been finished. But, to 
my story. 

On one of these occasions one of these players 








CASTLE IN THE MANATEE COUNTRY 


called up the Chief of Police and said, “Chief, I 
wish you would come down here and remove my 
opponent. He has not moved since yesterday 
noon and I think he is dead.” 

* x x 

We are not known as a manufacturing state, 
but we are manufacturing goods to the value of 
almost a million dollars a day. We produce 
more long leaf pine than any state in the Union 
and we still have standing more long leaf pine 
than any other state. Our oak and _ hickory 
hammocks have scarcely been touched. 

Every lead pencil that is made in America is 
made of Florida cedar. In naval stores we lead 
the world. Last year Florida produced 9,000,000 
gallons of turpentine. She shipped 560,000 bar- 
rels of resin. We manufacture syrup. We do 
canning of all kinds of fruit. We produce honey. 
When you buy a bottle of honey, irrespective of 
where the label says it was packed the chances 
are ninety-nine to one hundred that it is Florida 
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honey. We ship it away in steamer loads. We 
have 80 per cent of all the phosphate fertilizer 
in America. Last year we shipped 20,000,000 
tons of phosphate and the present mines have 
blocked out 312,000,000 tons more. 

We manufacture perfumes and tapioca. We 
manufacture paper. Whoever thought of a 
paper mill in Florida? They are making it out 
of saw grass, and the advantages of it is that they 
are not cutting down trees that will take thirty 
years to be reproduced, but when they cut a crop 
of grass it is in full growth again in another year. 

There is one paper in Florida, the Leesburg 
Commercial, that has been printed on this paper, 
but the majority of it is used for the manufacture 
of paper milk bottles and these paper jars we 
pack our guavo jelly in and marmalade of 
grapefruit and oranges. 

We manufacture brushes and brooms. We 
have quite a business in that. It probably never 
occurred to you that when you buy an automo- 
bile tire you pay tribute to Florida, and you are 
told that the fabric is made of Egyptian cotton, 
but that Egyptian cotton is nothing more or less 
than the long, staple sea island cotton that is 
grown on the islands off the coast of Florida. 
A large proportion of the cotton that is used by 
our automobile manufacturers is Florida sea 
island cotton. Every gallon of gas that you 
pour in your automobile is refined through 
Fuller’s earth that is mined in Florida. 

Ten years ago they told us that we could not 
grow corn in Florida. Last year we shipped 
17,000,000 bushels. The largest tobacco farm in 
the world is in Florida, owned by the American 
Tobacco Company and formerly owned by J. B. 
Duke. Last year we produced 4,500,000 pounds 
of the best tobacco grown in the United States 
and that tobacco is the secret of our so-called 
clear Havana cigars that are made at the rate of 
a million a day in Tampa. Practically all the 
cigar boxes in the United States are made in 
Florida. 

When you use a sponge in your bath it may 
occur to you that it came from Greece. It 
didn’t. Last year we shipped nine million 
sponges. At Tarpon Springs, twenty-five miles 
north of St. Petersburg, we have the largest 
sponge market in the world, which is a most 
interesting sight. 

We grow camphor in Florida. The duPont 
interests have a plantation of several thousand 
acres where they are commercially producing 
camphor. The Sherwin-Williams Paint Com- 
pany have been experimenting and now are 
planting plantations of trees that produce the 
China oil nut, a most important oil used in 
varnishes and paints. 

If every oyster bed in the United States was 
exhausted the Apalachicola bed that we have 
would supply the country. 

We have the largest clam beds—the largest 
clam bed in the world is situated in Florida. 
Ninety miles north of Key West and twenty-five 
miles from a railroad there is a steam dredge that 
has been dredging clams for twenty years with 
no sign of exhaustion in the beds. There is a 
little city there where every inhabitant is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of clam chowder and 
clam broth and perhaps most all of your clam 
broths labeled Rhode Island and New England 
are made from clams that are produced in 
Florida. 

There is a flower farm at Groveland with four 
thousand acres of citrus trees. They have 
Countless acres of roses, violets, geraniums and 


so forth. These citrus trees are not grown for 
the fruit, but every blossom is picked for perfume, 
and all these flowers are picked to make essential 
oils. Underlying this tremendous farm there is 
a bed of Kaolin clay that is the base of almost 








perfume company in this country, from Florida 
blooms. 

Have you ever heard of a man coming from 
Florida that has not said a word about the cli- 
mate? I never mentioned it, but I will declare 








A BIT OF FLORIDA JUNGLE ON THE EDGE OF THE EVERGLADES 


every cosmetic, face powder, shaving cream and 
lip rouge, and this company, the Essential Oil 
Company of America, pumps this Kaolin clay 
into great vats, picks the flowers from their 
flower beds and puts them in this Kaolin clay 
and in twenty-four hours it has absorbed the 
perfume from the flowers, and then by a highly 
technical alcoholic distillation process the per- 
fume is extracted from the Kaolin and made 
into colognes and cosmetics, and many of your 
French colognes so-called, are made by the 
Essential Oil Company of America, the biggest 


in passing, we have a splendid climate. 
north you have more weather. You have every- 
thing. Down in Florida we really have but two 
kinds of climate, perfect and “unusual,” and you 
will find that when you come down to see us next 
December that no matter how unusual our cli- 
mate may be, marred by no stain of weakness, 
we defend it most energetically and enthusiasti- 
cally. No matter how bad it may be we are 
very faithful to our climate, but we have learned 
long ago, to leave the making of climate to the 
Creator. 


Up 
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Florida as a Bird Sanctuary 


The Land of Flowers is likewise the Land of Birds—a paradise for the stately cranes, the beautiful 
herons, and all the quaint and lovely denizens of the marshes and the groves 


LORIDA has always been a bird heaven. 
Fk Many a man feels that way about it too. 
Not so long has man been banished from 
Eden that he need feel lonesome on returning. 
Here is the air that breathed over that place in 
olden times floating in over the miraculous sea, 
seemingly transmuting its swift-changing colora- 
tion into a symphony of perfume that now soothes 
in dreamy languor and again stimulates to the 
delight of action. Bloom of palm and of pine 
are in it and the smell of miles of pink and white 
oleanders that grow by wayside paths. There, 
too, is the mingling of a score of wee, wild scents 
from the jungle, and beneath it all the good-salty 
aroma distilled by the fervent sun from crisping 
leagues of sapphire sea. It prompts you to 
breath deep and long and look about with pro- 
prietary gladness as Adam and Eve might could 
they return for Old Home Week and tread again 
the well remembered primrose paths. 

Florida is fast getting to be a wonderful place 
for protected bird life, hence a place of delightful 
pilgrimage for bird-lovers. 

The protection of the Egrets in Florida, the 
wonderful white plume birds, had its origin when 
George Bird Grinnell, the venerable and revered 
New York editor, author and naturalist, first 
started an Audubon Society, 39 years ago. 
Twenty-nine years ago the Massachusetts Au- 
dubon Society, for the protection of birds, was 
formed and has ever since continued to work 
untiringly for this great cause. Then came the 
National Association with its persistent and 
effective work for the egrets continued with in- 
creasing good results to this day. These beau- 
tiful, plumed, white herons are Florida’s most 
advertised birds and have done much to call the 
world’s attention to the state. In the wake of 
the great movement for their protection has 
sailed on toward victory the movement for the 
greater protection of all Florida’s beautiful birds, 
a state asset of great value. 

In this great work today the Florida Audubon 
Society is doing yeoman service. Dr. Hiram 
Byrd and Mrs. Byrd of Bradentown, President 
and Secretary, are leaders in the movement 
which is uniting all Florida in the cause of sane 
and effective bird protection. 

There are many creatures that love the orange 
groves as well as I do. The mocking bird loves 
to pour his full-throated song from the tip of a 
blcoming spray, and when the fervid sun of late 
March pours the whole world full of a resplendent 
heat which seems to lose its fierceness in these 
golden suns of fruit, caught there, concentrated 
and built into a living fiber of delectability, he 
builds his nest in the crotch of some favorite tree. 
Twigs and weed stalks roughly placed make its 
foundation and outer defenses, the hollow being 
lined with silky or cottony fiber from wayside 
weeds. There are sO many pappus-bearing 
plants whose seeds float freely that he may well 
have his choice, though if I were he I should save 
labor by taking the thistledown from the ditch 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


sides. Here grow huge fellows whose heads of 
bloom, as big as my fist, set among innumerable 
keen spines can hardly wait to pass through the 
purple stage before they turn yellowish and then 
white with thistledown. For what else should 
these bloom if not for the lining of birds’ nests. 

The mocker reminds me so much of the cat- 
bird that I had thought to find their eggs similar, 
but they are not. The catbird’s egg is a rich 
greenish blue without a freckle; the mocking 
bird’s is a paler, and blotched about the big end 
with cinnamon brown. When it comes to 
aesthetic standards I suppose the catbird’s egg 
is the more beautiful, but any boy will agree with 
me that the mocker’s egg with its wondrous 
blotching is the prettier. The blotching on 
birds’ eggs is always a wonder and a delight. I 
remember the awed ecstasy with which, as a 
small boy, I looked upon the eggs of a sharp- 
shinned hawk, after having perilously climbed a 
big pine in a lonely part of the forest to view 
them. They were queer worlds most wondrously 
mapped with this same cinnamon brown. In a 
pelican rookery not long ago I was greatly dis- 
appointed that the huge eggs were merely a very 
pale, creamy or bluish white with a chalky shell. 
The eggs of such masterpieces of bird life ought 
to be equally picturesque. 


Wa PACKARD, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, naturalist 
and bird-lover, writer and lecturer on bird life and 
nature subjects, author, editor, soldier, explorer, 
correspondent and journalist, has condensed into 
one active lifetime more adventure, romance and 
variety than often falls to the lot of one man 


With the mocker in the groves is the Southern 
butcher bird. Just as at first glimpse I am apt 
to mistake one bird for the other, so when I fing 
a mocking bird’s nest I am not sure but it is a 
butcher bird’s till I have looked it over a bit. 
The butcher bird’s eggs are a little less blue of 
ground color and have some smaller lavender 
spots mingled with the cinnamon brown. The 
nests are lined more often with grasses than with 
seed pappus. Outwardly they look the same and 
seem to be built in similar places. The butcher 
bird is as friendly with man as is the mocker. A 
neighbor of mine has an arching trellis of Chero- 
kee roses over the walk from his back door to his 
packing house, and in the thorns of this a butcher 
bird has a nest, though the place is a thorough- 
fare and the nest almost within reach of one’s 
hand. The bird has a slender little attempt at 
a song at this time of year which I do not find 
altogether unmusical. Some naturalist or other 
has claimed that the Southern butcher bird 
squeaks like the weather-vane on which he likes to 
sit. I would be glad if all weather-vanes which 
squeak did it as musically as this loggerhead 
shrike in nesting time. It is a thin but pleasant 
little shrill whistle, which does not, however, go 
beyond a few notes. Then the bird stops as if 
overcome with shyness, which he might well be, 
singing in a mocking bird country. 

* * * 

There is another bird of the groves which I love 
well, much to the indignation of the owners, who 
pursue him with shot-guns. The Indian River 
fruit growers are hospitable toa fault. They will 
load you down with fruit as many times as you 
come to their groves and beg you to come again 
and get some more. But that is only if you are 
a featherless biped. The little red-bellied wood- 
pecker who comes to the grove for a snack comes 
at the peril of his life. Little does he care for 
that, this debonair juice-lifter. He comes with 
a flip and a jerk from the forests over yonder, 
thirsty, no doubt. He lights on the biggest 
and ripest grapefruit that be can find and sinks 
that trained bill to the hilt in it almost with one 
motion. Within is a half-pint or so of the most 
delectable liquid known to man or bird. The 
bird himself is not bigger than a half-pint, the 
bulk of an English sparrow and a half, say, and 
how he can absorb all the liquid refreshment in a 
grapefruit is more than I know, but when he is 
done with it there is little left but the skin. The 
number of drinks that a half dozen of these hand- 
some little birds will take in a day is surprising. 
It is no wonder the grower rises in his wrath and 
comes forth with a shot-gun. But it is of little 
use. The living wake the dead with copious po- 
tations of the same good liquor, and the woods 
are full of mourners. 

I watched one of these raiders drink his fill the 
other day and then go forth to a rather surprising 
adventure. After his drink he flew to the border 
of the grove, there to sit for a while with fluffed 
up feathers, in that dreamy satisfaction that 
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It lasted but a few 
moments, though, then he was ready for further 


comes to all of us when full. 


adventures. On the border of the grove stood a 
fifty-foot tall stub of a dead pine, its sapwood 
shaking loose from the sound core of heart-wood, 
but still enveloping it. In this rotting sapwood 
are grubs innumerable for the delectation of 
red-bellied woodpeckers who have drunk deep 
of grapefruit wine, and to this stub my bibulous 
friend flew in wavering flight, and with little 
croaks of contentment began to zigzag jerkily up 
and round it, now and then poking lazily into 
cracks with his bill and pulling out a mouthful. 
Thus he went on to within a few feet of the top. 
There he got excited—rushed about as if he saw 
things. He gave little chirps of alarm, put his 
bill rapidly into a crevice and drew it as rapidly 
out again, ran round the stub top and dived at 
another crevice, then came back, and with a 
frantic dig and scramble pulled out a six-inch 
snake, which he threw over his left shoulder, 
whirling and wriggling to the ground. 

{t was a sure-enough snake, though of what 
variety I cannot say. I saw him, and my own 
potations had not been deep or of the kind which 
produces visions. I dare say he was a grub- 
eater bimself and had worked his way up through 
the interstices of the rotten sapwood without 
realizing to what heights he had risen. The 
woodpecker was as surprised as I was and dashed 
nervously about for some time. I hope it may 
serve aS a warning, but people who have the 
grapefruit habit are apt to be slaves for life. 

Once in Florida I got rather intimately ac- 
quainted with some seven thousand pelicans 
which nest each winter on islands in the Indian 
River. Observing the pelicans that meet the 
steamer at Jacksonville and some others later in 
captivity I had thought them of a grave and 
reverend dignity. Now I know better. It isa 
bachelor pelican that first gave me an inkling of 
“how happy the life of a bird must be.” He has 
no home, this bachelor pelican, just a habitat 
which is a tiny cove in the long island which bars 
the Indian River from the sea five or six miles 
below Fort Pierce. So deep does this cove dent 
the island that the roaring surf of the east side is 
but a stone’s throw from its tip, yet the wind 
which blows almost always from the sea leaves 
its surface unruffled. Here my bachelor pelican 
lives to sail and soar and cut capers all day long 
in a snug harbor which is untenanted save by a 
winter fisherman’s houseboat. 

No more than he minded this houseboat did he 
seem to mind me as I watched his antics. At 
times he seemed severe and dignified enough. 
That was when he sat erect and motionless on 
the surface, his noble, white head and reverend 
beard of a bill having all the repose of a prophet. 
But that did not last long with him. With a 
shrug the dignity vanished and his whole attitude 
Was positively humorous. The change would 
come suddenly, a sort of wink of the whole body. 
Nor was this for me. He just seemed to wink 
to himself and say, ‘“‘Humph, but wasn’t that a 
solemn pose!” It is singular how dignity can be- 
come grotesque humor with a shrug, with this 
bachelor pelican. After his shrug began a little 
whirling motion as he sat on the water, spinning 
softly to the right and left, ogling the surface as 
if for fish. Then suddenly he sprang into the 
air. The pelican has hardly any tail. His huge 
beak ludicrously overweights him forward. By 
all laws of physics he ought to tumble head first 
into the waves every time he springs from them. 
Instead, his seven-foot spread of wing catches 
the air with vigorous grace and he is absolute 
master of the art of flight. So my bachelor 





friend held himself on level wings, then of a 
sudden pitched downward and drove that huge, 
misshapen beak into the water, about half of the 
bird going with it. I know by the way he 


By courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 
Stately Sand Hill Cranes, as tall as the average man, rare birds of the Florida sanctuaries 


smacked his mandibles that he took in a good- 
sized fish, probably a mullet, while beneath the 
surface. 

The general color of this bird was a slaty 
brown, except for his head and whole neck, which 
was white, not showing even a tinge of any other 
color. Crossing the narrow strip of island and 
looking forth upon the sea I saw other pelicans 
flying in slant-lined flocks just within the break- 
ers. These pelicans wasted no time in humorous 
antics. They flew in business-like fashion, 
skimming so low in the hollows of the waves that 
they sometimes disappeared. They took fish 
on the dive much as my bachelor friend had; but 
whereas he seemed to do it with a schottische 
movement, there was no antic dance in their 
motions. They were in dead earnest. They 
were marked differently from my young friend, 
too, for these sea hunters were in full breeding 
plumage, their hind heads and necks being a rich, 
seal brown. They were hunting menhaden more 
than a score of miles from the young being 
brooded in the grass nests in the big rookery on 
Pelican Island, and they had no time for humor- 
ous antics. 

There is no accounting for what birds do. It 
is the custom, almost universal, in birddom to 
mate and breed in the spring of the year. Even 
in the tropics this holds good. The pelicans of 
the Gulf of Mexico breed in April, yet those of 
the East Coast begin their mating and flock to 
the single rookery, which is the nesting place of 
all East Coast pelicans, in November. 

* * * 

The water-turkey reminds me of a crow that 
has had his neck pulled. He is rather rare, of 
a not very numerous family, the anhingidae or 
darters, there being only four species in the 
world. The bird is the funniest thing on the 
river. Its glossy crow-black is touched with 
white, and in some specimens this change begins 
at the shoulders and makes the whole neck look 
as if plucked. The anhinga dives like a loon 
and lives on fish, though how it gets them down 
that preposterously thin neck I cannot explain. 
It is sometimes called the snake-bird, and per- 
haps the neck stretches for deglutition as does a 
snake’s. Often as I paddle up to one, pointing 
his slim, serrate-toothed, sharp-pointed bill this 





way and that, as if trying to poke holes in the 
atmosphere through which to escape, then with 
a tremendous burst of nervous energy whirring 
on short wings over my head, I note a big bunch 





at the base of this preposterous neck, which I 
take to be his crop distended with nourishing fish. 
He is a nervous bird, and he seems to fly with a 
lump in his throat. Once in the air he soars 
prettily, like a hawk, and often comes back into 
his tree again, slamming with scrambling haste 
to a perch whence he cranes his head this way 
and that. Sometimes the water turkey, surprised 
on a low limb, will go into the river with a splash 
that reminds me of the way a kingfisher takes a 
fish. 

After that it is hard to see the bird again. He 
has a way of coming just to the surface and 
poking up that slim head and neck to look around 
while yet his body is submerged. If you do 
happen to see him you then realize why the 
name ‘‘snake-bird’”’ has been given to him. The 
natives who refuse to eat the catfish from the 
river declare the water turkey most toothsome. 
After all, there is a good deal in a name. No 
one eats cats, but we all know turkey is delicious. 

7 * * 

The pileated woodpeckers love the banks of 
the St. Lucie, their homes in the holes that so 
often look toward the river from palmetto stubs 
on the banks. Once seen, I do not find the bird 
difficult of approach. I watched one at close 
range the other morning for a quarter of an hour 
while he dug at an ash limb as if he intended to 
make a nest in it, but after all his grubbing was 
merely for breakfast food, which he pulled out 
and swallowed with gusto, his little slim neck and 
perky head reminding me of those of a guinea- 
fowl. I donot think Ceophloeus pileatus a hand- 
some bird, but he is fast becoming a rare one, 
and just to watch a pair is a privilege. 

There is nothing rare about the little green 
heron. He is almost as common in Massachu- 
setts in summer as he is to Florida in winter, yet 
I think I would pick him for the gentle genius of 
the stream. On bright days this little fellow is 
not so easy to find. You will pass a dozen, 
sitting motionless and dumpy, head on breast 
and neck telescoped down between the shoulders, 
for one that you will see. He is a sweet little 
cherub of a bird thus, and he will keep his pose 
till you approach very near, knowing that im- 
mobility often means invisibility. I like to 
steadily intrude on him and watch his change of 
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demeanor when he feels sure that he is watched. 
Gradually all dumpiness goes. His neck appears, 
then stretches till he will almost rival the water 
turkey. Alertness grows upon him. His head 
cocks with a perky air and a crest rises on it. He 
walks, foot over foot, up his limb and finally poises 
there, as assertive and vigilant as a red-headed 
street urchin standing tiptoe behind the bat when 
the bases are full and the honor of the gas-works 
hangs on the next play. He reminds me of just 
that. But the resemblance ceases when he flies, 
for he just gives a flop or two, perhaps to the 
next bush, then sinks into immobility again, 
seemingly confident that he has found safety by 
his flop. 

Ward’s heron is the Florida variety of the great 
blue heron, like him, only more so. There is 
slight difference in the marking, the Ardea wardi 
having olive instead of black legs, whiter lower 
parts, and a somewhat darker neck. But Ward’s 
heron is almost a foot taller than the other, and 
when you see the two fly side by side you might 
well think the great blue heron the little blue 
heron, so much does this peninsular prototype 
dwarf his compatriot of wider range. There 
are Ward’s herons in the big lagoon here east of 
White City mornings that I am confident stand 
six feet in height. Out there on marshy islands 
they have a superb dignity of pose, statues of 
frozen alertness. Taking wing they blanket the 
landscape with wide pinions and their legs 
stretch rudder-wise to a great length behind 
them, while their necks are doubled back on them- 
selves till the head is hunched in between the 
shoulders and the protruding neck curve looks 
like a pouch. By this use of the neck you will 
know them in the distance from the sandhill 
cranes because the crane flies with neck fully 
stretched. But the sandhill 


crane is a foot 


shorter, anyway. Ward’s heron rarely gets out 
of Florida, being found most frequently in the 
lower two-thirds of the state, or from Alachua 
County down. 

« + * 

It was by way of the sandhill cranes that I 
came to the heron rookery. They have a way of 
setting up a most prodigious cackling, a sonorous 
croaking call that outdoes all the barnyard fowls 
in St. Lucie Covnty. It is quite like the barn- 
yard, too, a “‘cut-dar-kuting” as of husky Ply- 
mouth Rock hens that have laid eggs and are 
proud of it. It carries far. The first time I 
heard it I hastened cautiously a mile or two 
through the flat-woods, expecting every minute 
to come onto the birds. But after I had made my 
mile or two the birds took flight, writing black 
Greek letters along the horizon. Most often in 
the dawn I heard them over toward the big 
lagoon and traced the sound there to its most 
conspicuous landmark. This is a tiny island, 
holding a score or two of cabbage palmettos 
flanked with odorous myrtles, these in turn 
standing in a jungle of ferns, osmundas in the 
main, a picturesquely beautiful spot, standing 
in the middle of this big, shallow lagoon that 
stretches thirty miles, north and south, flanking 
the pineapple-clad ridge from Fort Pierce down. 

To this shore in the gray of dawn the sound led 
me and then vanished with all evidence, the 
croaking cranes having slipped away on silent 
wings. I stopped a moment to admire the sun- 
rise. It was a clear, winter morning, cool for 
Florida, and dawn had tumbled suddenly out of 


ee 


a cloudless sky, upon a flat land. It was too colg 
for the usual morning mists and there was no. 
thing to restrain the light. It was day-break 
all in a moment. Yet, after all, there was a 
good space of time between the dawn and the 
sunrise, a time in which all the sky in the east 
grew golden and then crimson. The island was 
two islands, one under the other with half the 
palms pointing directly toward the nadir. La. 
goons within the lagoon reflected the pellucid blue 
of the high sky and the crimson gold of the eastern 
horizon, seven-foot saw grass dividing them with 
its dense tangle. Out of this saw grass came the 
clucking of coot as the flocks began to bestir 
themselves. Then there was a great chorus of 
musical chuckles and a great cloud of witnesses 
to the joy of living arose. The coot spend the 
night in the water in the little pools among the 
saw grass, but the grass tops are full of blackbirds 
all night long. 
* * * 

With the chorus ovt they came, a thousand 
red-wings flying jubilantly overhead to their 
feeding grounds. Behind me in the palmetto 
scrub there was further rustle of wings and to-do 
of waking birds. I turned to see what was there 
and a wave of warmth struck my back and swept 
by me. I knew by that that the sun had popped 
up over the pineapple ridge to eastward and the 
day had fairly begun, but I waited, still watching 
the palmetto scrub that here grew in dense shrub- 
bery, three feet high. Out of it came a cock robin 
swinging so near me that he shied with a little 
nervous shriek of dismay. At the word the 
palmetto began to spout robins, singly and in 
flocks, filling the air with their fluttering and their 
good morning cries till the eruption had lasted 
for several minutes and I do not know how many 
hundred birds had taken wing. In this region 
the robins, still lingering on the fifteenth of Feb- 
ruary as if they knew of the snow and zero weather 
North, keep together in flocks, often of hundreds 
if not thousands of birds. Moreover, they roost 
together, always on or near the ground amongst 
the scrub palmetto, though why there instead of 
the pines or the tall palmettos I do not know. So 
with the blackbirds, redwing and rusty, crow 
blackbird and Florida grackle, all seem to roost 
low together in the great beds of saw grass out 
in the lonely lagoon. 

Turning back to the east, I found the lagoon a 
flood of crimson glory with my palm-topped 
island swimming in it, all rimmed with fire, for 
the sun was just behind the dense trees whose 
feathery fronds seemed just crisping with its 
flame. And then I looked again, carefully, and 
took the bird glass from my pocket and focused 
that on the tree tops as best I might against the 
crimson glow, for there above the fronded palms 
stretched a half-dozen or so of long necks with big, 
keen-pointed beaks set on small heads that 
topped the necks at right angles. Standing in the 
palm tops, or perhaps sitting there, were a dozen 
great Ward’s herons. I watched them for some 
time in their comings and goings, and soon made 
up my mind that there were many nests there. 

I had stumbled upon a Ward’s heron rookery 
and was greatly pleased. 

The foregoing are but a few glimpses of Florida 
bird life. The ornithologist, bird lover, and bird 
protectionist will find there marvels of constant 
delight and opportunity. 
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A Man who Helped put Miami on 


agate lines were something of which he had never 
heard, and they gave him no little uneasiness. 
But he proved a match for the task, and the ad- 
vertising space which he had purchased in nine- 
teen northern newspapers resulted in an influx of 
tourists during the following winter that taxed 
the resources of the city. From that time on 
funds for the yearly advertising campaign were 
much more easily obtained. The budget for the 
second year amounted to more than $20,000, but 
when the people of the city learned that half of 
this was to be used to engage a famous concert 
band, some hold-backs of the municipality set 
vp a howl that came near to bringing down the 
walls of Jericho. 

Again Mr. Sewell’s foresight proved right. 
That winter five thousand more visitors than the 
city could accommodate arrived in Miami. Thus 
year by year the amount of money spent on ad- 
vertising increased, and more and more Miami 
became the objective of summer-seeking winter 
tourists. In recognition of his services and the 
fact that his ability was necessary to the success 
of their undertakings, his fellow-Miamians unani- 
mously decided to keep Sewell at the head of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Then came a turn in the tides of Miami’s for- 
tunes. The World War had come and the tourist 
traffic stumped. E. G.’s past activities were not 
so easily to be set at naught. Journeying north 
to the seat of government, he convinced the 
Secretary of War that Miami was an ideal loca- 
tion for a naval base, a marine station, and an 
aviation field. In consequence, $4,000,000 of 
Uncle Samuel’s green and yellow backs flowed 
into the Florida city. 

Just what Mr. Sewell has accomplished through 
his publicity and advertising campaigns for the 
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city of Miami is graphically demonstrated in the 
fact that ten years back, before Miami began to 
advertise, the assessed value of its property was 
$6,500,000. In 1924 it amounted to $83,000,000. 
The city has increased more than 4.4 times in 
population. In contrast to the $4,500 which 
comprised the initial advertising fund a decade 
ago, the free space given by sixty-one newspapers 
with which the city does business is estimated, 
on the basis of advertising rates, to have been 
worth approximately $450,000! And this is 
entirely apart from the advertising paid for by 
the city’s advertising and publicity budget. 

Mr. Sewell’s plans for providing funds for her- 
alding the glory of Miami has met with such 
success that other municipalities of the state 
have adopted it. The funds are now raised by a 
special tax levy authorized by the state legisla- 
ture. At the present time the tax amounts to 
two mills on every dollar of valuation. With 
this money space was purchased during the past 
year in fifty northern newspapers, twenty na- 
tional magazines, and thousands of billboards 
along the leading motor highways. In addition, 
this amount paid for huge electric signs in Chicago 
and New York, and a country-wide Miami syndi- 
cate photo and feature service. 

A more apt and deserving description of ‘““Ev”’ 
Sewell cannot be given than to say that “E. G. 
Sewell, foster father of Miami, has been the city 
itself—the embodiment of progress, conservative 
expansion and the capitalization of its natural 
resources.” 


* * * 
One of Mianii’s most unassuming citizens, 


well-wishers, and undaunted hard workers, “Ev” 
Sewell is modesty personified. What he has 


the Map 





accomplished, he considers a mere part of his 
everyday work. Undoubtedly he is proud of 
that which he has achieved, but such pardonable 
pride is much less than one would expect. 

Mr. Sewell plays no favorites in his project to 
put Miami in its place among the largest and most 
important cities of the country. He smashes 
into friends and foes alike whenever he feels that 
their principles or actions are not in harmony 
with the best interests of the city. 

A somewhat thin and emaciated personage, 
with prominent lips and rather long and bushy 
hair, his appearance has been correctly described 
as being that of a poet. He is, in fact, a poet—a 
poet whose lines are chiseled in the steel and con- 
erete of massive business structures, or embodied 
in the grace and beauty of one of the most beau- 
tiful and finely developed cities of the world. 
Like the poet, he is a dreamer, and the eyes that 
look out through the pince-nez of Everest G. 
Sewell fairly sparkle with the practicality and 
purpose of a master of situations. 

Naturally, Mr. Sewell is gratified that he was 
able to save the deep-water harbor for Miami. 
He has been fighting for deeper water for the city 
for five years, and although he was discouraged 
and put off at every turn, he refused to take “‘no”’ 
for an answer. Nor would he abide by the post- 
pcenements of Congress and the government engi- 
neers. Instead, he went to Washington and 
presented Miami’s case to official after official, 
until he had finally won over even the most un- 
manageable of the governmental crew. The 
exceptional improvement which resulted reduced 
to cold figures is worth something like $20,000,000 
in realty assets to Miami. No wonder E. G. 
feels proud of his task—no wonder his fellow- 
citizens feel proud of E. G.! 


Emergency Postal Service 


By Hon. John H. Bartlett, First Assistant Postmaster-General 


IGRATION to Florida has become so 

rapid and so great that the postal service 

would have broken down had we not 
met the situation with extraordinary methods. 
For the first time in the history of the Post Office 
Department it has established a “‘branch office.” 
This is at Miami in a Government building. 
Postmaster General New has placed this under 
my direction and Charles F. Trotter, Deputy 
First Assistant, is in charge. The purpose is to 
secure quick action on conditions which are 
changing rapidly. 

To Miami a large number of experienced clerks 
from Northern post offices have been and will be 
sent. These are quartered or will be quartered 
in tents loaned this Department by the War De- 
partment, this action becoming imperative on 
account of scarcity of rooms and the high prices 
prevailing there. An extemporized wooden build- 
ing is being erected on the Government Jpt ad- 
joining the post office. Sub-stations are being 
established and changes in postal facilities are 
being made daily. Miami is perhaps the worst 
hit 

At West Palm Beach a tent village is being 
ere ted to take care of the new clerks and carriers 


which are coming from the North. The same 
is also true of St. Petersburg. Other highly con- 
gested places may follow the same process before 
the season is over. The influx to Florida is not, 
however, confined to the large centers. Hun- 
dreds of smaller towns are springing into life as 
if by magic. Small cities are becoming large 
cities. At Lakeland, for instance, where we 
have a Government building, it is not more than 
one-third large enough and we are setting up for 
the season a temporary wooden annex. At 
Tampa additional room will be obtained by 
setting up a tent in the rear of the post office, 
handling mail under that. Many new post 
offices are demanded where only yesterday there 
was a wilderness. Fourth-class post offices with 
a small business find themselves deluged in mail 
sufficient to require half a dozen clerks. 

It must be borne in mind that this is very early 
in the season or perhaps some would say before 
the season has begun. What the season will pro- 
duce when it comes, can only be conjectured but 
we are getting ready to meet it. I feel very 
certain that we are going to meet it and that the 
postal service in Florida will be good. It is 
highly advisable for people who are going to 


Florida to have their mail addressed to some 
street and number, in care of a friend or bank or 
hotel or something or somebody. Our great 
trouble is in keeping mail flowing through the 
post offices. If it gets congested and clogged 
there we are lost. 

Transportation facilities in Florida have been 
over taxed and that interferes severely with mail. 
A large organization of clerks and carriers may 
wait for hours for a mail train to arrive. 

Handling the General Delivery windows is one 
of the bad features. We are establishing as many 
General Delivery Windows as we can in the larger 
places, but even then, people are obliged to stand 
in line. This is one of the reasons we are having 
mail sent to a street and number. 

No other part of the United States is giving the 
postal service any severe strain, so that we are 
directing all our guns on Florida and ought to be 
successful. The postal business in Florida dur- 
ing the months of August and September which 
ought to have been, generally speaking, the small- 
est months in the year, was greater than the height 
of the preceding season. We must, therefore, 
expect in the coming season a peak far higher than 
a year ago. 
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Florida’s {¢\ The Roney Plaza 
Finest ee 


On the Ocean at 
Miami Beach Madrid Galleries, inc. 


to the discriminating, 
Ae have become the art 
center of Florida where 
the Old and the New 
Worlds offer their best 
for the furnishing of 





the home distinctive. 





Luxurious, Romantic, Exclusive 


St. Petersburg, Florida 
The Roney Plaza a | 


Is Florida’s greatest ocean front hotel, situated ‘sisi 
less than 200 feet from the rolling surf of the Owner 


South Atlantic at Miami Beach. Decorations for Interiors 


L 6 . ‘ Objects of Art 
uxury, rehnement, service, location and man- 


agement have been combined to provide in 
The Roney Plaza a palatial winter and summer 
palace for men and women of the most dis- 
criminating tastes. 











reflecting the 
growth of 


The Roney Plaza will be operated on the “The Sunshine City” 


European Plan, with a la carte dining room 


service. 
Booklet on request THE 


W. G. McMEEKIN, Manager ALEXANDER NATIONAL 


Collins Ave. and 23rd St. Miami Beach, Florida b ANK 


Golf Tennis Surf Bathing Yachting 











of St. Petersburg 
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HOLLAND BULBS —increased its deposits 
Holland G ; Order Now 
fl oO ri d. a GIANT neanee amp Arg valle or garden aaa than 750% from 


use. Choice mixture, 40 for $1; 100 for $2. In separate ‘ 9 

colors, extra large bulbs, 30 for $1; 100 for $2. January 12, 1925, to 
MIXED CROCUS—100 for $1. 
DAFFODILS—Single or double. 30 for $1; 100 for $3. June 30, 1925. 


'@) HYACINTHS—Mixed or separate colors. Miniature or 
bedding size, 15 for $1. Potting size, 10 for $1; 100 for $8. 

(e) All Bulbs sent Postpaid—Send for Wholesale List This bank is equipped 
HOLLY BULB FARMS Mt. Holly, N. J. 

to render a complete 


and safety — — —_— banking service. 
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Js There a Florida 
Bubble 


reason to fear that the thousands upon thousands 
of Coral Gables purchasers are going to lose the 
appreciative affection for their homes in this 
dependable winter climate which has brought 
them health and this ideal winter city and lock 
their doors and go away? 

Any prediction that Coral Gables cannot last 
indefinitely and is anything less than a common 
sense good investment, cannot be substantiated 
by any facts. Visiting Coral Gables, seeing and 
meeting the type of clear headed people who have 
bought homes in Coral Gables enables anyone 
to see what we are doing—that is the answer. 

Every transaction in connection with this 
property has been handled in the most business- 
like economical way. Everything we have done, 
has been well done. Our architects have been 
of the very highest type. They have gone to 
Europe and got the best of what has been done 
to still further guard against mistakes, in the 
carrying out of the best ideals in the types of 
architecture for modern use and convenience. 

The contractors who have done our work have 
been of the very highest type. 

Our Hotel Biltmore and club center is being 
built by the greatest contracting firm in the 
world. It will be operated by the greatest hotel 
proprietors the world has ever known—the 
Bowman Hotel interests of New York. It is 
being turnished by John Wanamaker at an ex- 
pense of over one million dollars, and we have 
never knowingly slighted quality or character 
in any detail of the work done at Coral Gables. 

Iam fully aware that I have made rather broad 
statements regarding the permanence and the 
future of this unparalled property. 

I make these statements unqualifiedly, and 
will be very glad to furnish any additional in- 
formation if any one desires it in connection with 
Coral Gables. 


Continued from page 81 


* * * 

Knocking Florida in general, and Miami in 
particular, has been a pastime with certain peo- 
ple for some years. There was a virulent out- 
break of this favorite indoor sport last spring, 
and an extended interview with me which was 
prominently published by the New York Times 
(from which the following excerpts have been 
taken) refuted most effectively then, as now, the 
uninformed onslaught on the modern growth and 
development of Florida and Miami: 

Miami merits a more mature consideration and 
eiposition of its remarkable growth and the factors 
and potentialities which are steadily forcing it more 
and more into the national limelight. 

I might say here that I am not a promoter just 
snapping upon a new chance for easy exploitation 


Building for America’s growth 


The early builders of America 
made their houses of rough hewn 
logs or of stone or adobe lifted from 
the earth. Settlements grew to towns, 
towns to cities. Small stores and shops 
were built, and these in turn were 
torn down to make room for bigger 
ones. Roads, bridges and railways 
were constructed. Factories and 
skyscrapers were erected. And so, 
swiftly, the America of today 
appeared, still growing. 

In the midst of the development 


came the telephone. No one can 


tell how much of the marvelous later 
growth is due to it—how much it 
has helped the cities, farms and in- 
dustries to build. We do know that 
the telephone became a part of the 
whole of American life and that it 
not only grew with the country, but 
contributed to the country’s growth. 


Communication by telephone has 
now become so important that every 
American activity not only places de- 
pendence upon the telephone service 
of today, but demands even greater 
service for the growth of tomorrow. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


in Miami. I have lived and worked in the up- 
building of Miami for twenty-six years and I am 
almost as close to a native son as you usually 
find in Miama. I have done everything from 
grubbing the coral rock, clearing pine timber, 
planting tomatoes, developing grapefruit and 
alligator pear groves, and have been in personal 
contact with most of Miami’s principal resources 
in.the actual and manual working of them out. 

It has been said in some of these articles that 
Miar li is in the throes of a wild, fantastic boom. 
Now, on the contrary, Miami never had a boom, 
and is not having a boom now. 

The bank deposits of Miami are a fair barom- 
eter. They have grown steadily and surely from 
an aggregate of only a few millions fifteen years 
ago into about one hundred millions today. The 
lact that Miami is now an all-year city and not 


just a tourist resort is shown by the fact that its 
bank deposits will fall off hardly more than 10 
per cent during the summer. 

Can you call a city a boom town whose building 
permits last year were close to $30,000,000 in 
greater Miami, and whose huilding permits in the 
same area this year will exceed $60,000,000, and 
all of which are materialized in concrete, reinforced %100,000 ones and in the most beautiful style 
concrete and everlasting coral stone? These are of ecclesiastical architecture, by architectural 
surely not the materials of which a boom town is authorities. Does this seem like a boom town? 
made. Miami has for years been dubbed by A million dollar causeway built only five years 
architectural and building magazines the “‘Con- ago of stone, concrete and steel, and designed to 
crete City.” In boom cities of the Middle West, meet the needs of twenty years is now to be 
of the Southwest and the West you sometimes doubled to meet present traffic needs. 
read of frame schoolhouses burning, sometimes The casual observer sometimes asks, ‘“How can 
with loss of lives. Throughout the entire Miami you expect a great city here at the jumping-off 
area there is not a single frame schoolhouse. point of Florida?” Havana has been made a 
Literally millions upon millions are invested in great city by reason of the same resources as 


the most modern concrete buildings of archi- 
tectural beauty and ideal arrangements, far sur- 
passing anything else in school building archi- 
tecture yet worked out in this country. The 
same phase is apparent in the churches. An 
$800,000 Catholic cathedral, a $600,000 Episcopal 
church, dozens of $500,000 churches supplanting 
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those behind Miami. Despite every handicap 
known to man, and with never in its history any 
tincture of progressive spirit, Havana, just across 
the Gulf from Miami, became a great city. 

Great Middle Western cities were built in 
twenty-five years by farmer migration from the 
East. Why is it not reasonable for a million 
people to be drawn in ten years from the con- 
gested East and semi-congested West and Middle 
West to Miami, where the lure, promise and re- 
sults are a hundred to one more powerful than 
they were in the Middle West migration? 

A great city, Los Angeles, was brought into 
being on the far side of the Continent from the 
congested East, which furnished its population. 
Economically, should not Miami, which is com- 
paratively a New York suburb, with its vastly 
greater range of resources and opportunity, grow 
in vastly greater ratio and extent? 

The lure of the tropics is a great and a definite 
thing alone to build upon. The Miami area and 
thence on south to Cape Sable (all of which is 
tributary to Miami) comprises absolutely the 
only American tropics, and in that great fact 
Miami owns and will forever hold a priceless 
American monopoly. We are six hundred miles 
south of the southernmost tip of California. It 
is the only point in the nation from which the 
Southern Cross may be seen. It is the only spot 
in the United States where the royal palm grows 
wild, where the coconut naturally thrives and the 
flowers and vines of the South Sea Islands are as 
common as roadside weeds. 

I know of no other place in the United States 
where a farmer can take a mule and ten dollars 
worth of tools and share crop on a ten-acre piece 
of ground and usually net from two to five thou- 
sand dollars for his season’s operations. 

These factors are permanent. The Miami mo- 
nopoly of the alligator pear industry, the Miami 
monopoly of the finest all-year climate on the 
globe—yes, these things are permanent. Miami 
must continue to grow steadily into a great 
city, should all tourists (purely tourist type) 
cease to visit here. But will the tourist cease to 
visit Miami? You may just as well try to make 
sparks cease from flying upward! 

With the completion of this harbor Miami will 
readily take its place as the great Pan-American 
port of the Atlantic. It is the logical contact 
port with all of the West Indies, Central and 
South America, and with a great commercial 
trade expansion with the United States. Miami’s 
port will grow into something far greater than 
New Orleans, Galveston or Savannah in the past. 
Also, with the completion of the deep water pro- 
gram it is likely to mean the throwing across the 
Everglades, for instance, from the present termi- 
nus of the Atlantic Coast Line, one hundred 
miles away, the railroad links which will con- 
nect with the great Florida phosphate fields, and 
the great freight steamers from every port in 
a short period will be loading phosphate at Miami. 

In Miami the nation has truthfully regained tits 
youth. Optimism is the very air that you_breathe— 
the same air that inspired Flagler in his seventieth 
year to plan the $100,000,000 overseas railroad, 
which at first his competitors called ‘‘Flagler’s 
Folly,” but by getting Cuban freight traffic is now 
one of the nicest paying railroad propositions in 
the United States. It is essentially that life im- 
pelling quality of the very Miami air that draws 
men of great and small affairs back to Miami. It 
is not, however, a foolish optimism, taking no ac- 
count of obstacles or wasting time in dreams. It is 
simply an optimism born of tremendous resources 
and founded upon a range of potentiality and oppor- 
tunity absolutely new to American life. 



































Just 15 Minutes a Day 


What it will mean to you is told by Dr. Eliot of Harvard 
in the FREE BOOKLET below 


ERE are two men of 
if equal position and busi- 

ness income. Which of 
them represents you? 

They read about the same 
number of hours each week. 
But one has no plan for his 
reading; at the end of the year 
he has little or nothing to show. 

The other talks like a man 
who has traveled widely, 
though he has never been out- 
side of the United States. 

He knows something of Sci- 
ence, though he had to stop 
school at fifteen. He is at 
home with History, and the 
best biographies, and the really 
great dramas and _ essays. 
Older men like to talk to him 
because he has somehow gained 
the rare gift of thinking clearly 
and talking interestingly. 

What’s the secret of his men- 
tal growth? How can a man 
in a few minutes of pleasant 
reading each day gain so 
much? 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from 
his lifetime of reading, study, 
and teaching, forty years of it 
as president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has answered that 
question in a free booklet that 
you can have for the asking. 
“For me,”’ wrote one man who 


had sent in the coupon, “your sentials of a liberal educ. 
little free book meant a big __ tion,” how he has so arranged 
step forward and it showed me, it that even “fifteen minutes 
besides, the way to a vast a day” are enough, how in 
new world of pleasure.”” This wan A moments of spare 
free booklet describes the con- time, by using the reading 
tents, plan and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 


of Books to give. 


courses Dr. Eliot has provided 
for you, you can get the knowl- 
edge of literature and life, the 
culture, the broad vicwpoint 
that every university strives 


Every reader of this maga- 


Every well-informed man zine is invited to have a copy 
and woman should at least of this handsome and enter- 
something about this taining little book. It is free, 


The free will be sent by mail, and in- 


booklet tells about it in detail volves no obligation of any 
—how Dr. Eliot has put into sort. Merely clip the coupon 
his Five-Foot Shelf “the es- and mail it today. 


This famous free book gives 
Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan of reading 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Ave.. New York 


Mail me the Free Book, “Fifteen Minutes a Day,’ telling 
about the Five-Foot Shelf of Books and containing the valu- 
able article by Dr. Eliot on what and how to read for a liberal 
education. Also how I may secure the books by small 
monthly payments. 





PT 


The —~—ce cannot undertake to send the booklet free 
to childr 3610-1 & CC-L 
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New York's ana and most 

beautifully furnished hotel ~ 
accomodating 1034 Quests 
Broadway at 63% Street. 

ITH PRIVATE 


ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH- 





$350 
L ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 





Classified Advertisements — 


Ladies—Earn $15 weekly at home in spare time with our 

Music and Circular Letters. Send 25c. (silver) for sample 
Music and full iculars. Sonora Music Publishing Co.. 
627 N. F ve., Balti . Md. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 

ages lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No canvassing. 
y and interesting work. Experience unnecessary 

NILEART COMPANY, 2298 Ft. Wayne, Indians. 


AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts for large Manufacturer 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience required. any 
earn $100 weekly and bonus. MADISON MFRGS., 560 
Broadway, New York. 


LADIES WANTED—For sewing ties, steady; pleasant work; 

we furnish sample and all material — cut to sew with 
instructions; good pay; no canvassing. Send two-cent stamp 
for particulars. Needle Craft Mig. Co. 2242 Metropolitan 
Ave., Maspeth, LI. 














BE — AD-WRITER—Young indy, young man, why don’t 
you learn ad-writing? Ad-writers earn huge salaries or work 
at home for various firms, with pay in 144 x, » cas to 
learn at home and get a real  Rowttion by I. method. 
Write a ls particulars to ADVERTI ING fgTITUTE, 
Dept. N , Prairie and Maffit Paaanaie St. Louis, Mo. 
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ue you to ask the native Scot for an opinion he would probably 
tell you that Nature was at work here in “‘the days o’ auld lang 

syne’’— Nature and then Donald Ross! That sums up the matter in 
a nutshell. The Biltmore Hotel and the Country Club are within fifteen 
minutes’ motor ride from Miami, located at Coral Gables, of which George 
E. Merrick is owner and developer, in a setting of superb semi-tropical 
beauty. Here Biltmore guests will find themselves in the heart of the South’s 
greatest amateur sport center. Facilities for all outdoor sports have been 
lavishly provided: golf courses, polo fields, tennis courts, bathing beach, 
swimming pool. Make your reservations now. JOHN MCENTEE BowMAN, President. 


CORAL GABLES -=FLORIDA 


Sor Information urife 


The BILTMORE, NY. JANUARY 1926 
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Will you find the way 


to YOUR Spanish Garden? 


CREAM Stucco. Searlet hibiscus. Black 


iron grilles. High above, the whispering 


fronds of a coconut palm. A great red 
jar in the corner. A table set for luncheon 
on the cool, tiled floor. A brilliant splotch 
of sun on the wall. Your Spanish garden? 
Why not? . . . You can have a home in 
Coral Gables in the picturesque manner 
of old Seville, decorated in perfect taste, 
with a garden that takes you back to the 
days of Spanish domain. It will cost you 
no more than an ordinary home on a 
dingy city street—and its value must 


increase as the city plan matures. 


4 4 4 


Coral Gables is being built according to a plan designed 
by famous architects, not by politicians. Every home, 
club, hotel or business building must conform in archi- 
tecture and planting to this plan that carries on the 
Spanish traditions of this old Spanish colony. While 


the city plan progresses, while the University of Miami 
is building, while the private schools and country clubs 
are breaking ground for their new buildings—property 
values advance. And so many substantial projects are 
under way that such an advance should reasonably 
continue for many years. 


Will You Share in This Prosperity? 


Home-builders from every state in the Union are erect- 
ing hundreds of houses that stabilize present values, 
and form a solid base for even greater affluence. You 
may buy but a single plot, or you may build an estate 
adjoining the new Miami-Biltmore Hotel in Coral 
Gables. But you cannot escape your share in the gen- 
eral prosperity that must attend the steady growth of 
Miami and its environs. Thousands of people have at- 
tained financial independence. It is your turn now. 
For the tide of prosperity has only begun to rise. 


The Coupon Brings You Rex Beach’s 
Dramatic Story—F ree 


Rex Beacu has written a book about the miracle of 
Coral Gables. Send for it. Better still, come and see 
for yourself. Let us tell you about the special trains 
and steamships that we run at frequent intervals to 
Coral Gables. If you should take one of these trips, 
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and should buy property at Coral Gables, the cost of 
your transportation will be refunded upon your return. 
Sign and mail the coupon—Now! 


Your Opportunity 

Coral Gables property has been steadily rising in value. 
Some of it has shown a 100 per cent increase every year. 
Roger Babson says that Florida offers the greatest op- 
portunity for money-making of all the states. Yet 
building plots in Coral Gables may now be secured by 
a payment of only a small investment. These plots are 
offered in a wide range of prices, which include all im- 
provements such as streets, street lighting, electricity 
and water. Twenty-five per cent is required in cash, 
the balance will be distributed in convenient payments 
over a period of three years. 


The Facts About Coral Gables 
Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the city of Miami 
itself. It is incorporated, with a commission form of 
government. It is highly restricted. It occupies about 
10,000 acres of high, well-drained land. It is four years 
old. It has 100 miles of wide paved streets and boule- 
vards. It has six hotels completed or under construc- 
tion. It has 45 miles of white-way lighting and 50 miles 
of intersectional street lighting. It has 61% miles of 
beach frontage. Two golf courses are now completed, 
two more are building. Two country clubs are now in 
actual use. 
been erected, another thousand now under construc- 


Nearly one thousand homes have already 


L 





Miami Riviera? 


AO Miles of Water Front 


~ 
4 








tion. Thirty million dollars have been expended in de- 
velopment work. Additional plans call for at least 
twice that amount. Seventy-five million dollars’ worth 


of property has already been bought in Coral Gables. 


Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now building the ten- 
million-dollar hotel, country club and bathing casino in 
Coral Gables to be known as the Miami-Biltmore Group. 
The Miami-Biltmore Hotel will be ready about January 
1, 1926. Coral Gables will also contain these buildings 
and improvements, all of which will be completed 
within a few years: 


The $15,000,000 University of Miami, the $500,000 
Mahi Temple of the Mystic Shrine, a $1,000,000 Uni- 
versity High School, a $150,000 Railway Station, a 
Military Academy and Stadium, a Theatre, the Col- 
lege for Young Women of the Sisters of Saint Joseph, 
a magnificent Conservatory of Music, and other 
remarkable projects. 





CoraL GABLES CORPORATION 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
Coral Gables, Miami, Florida 
Please send me Rex Beach’s story on the miracle of 
Coral Gables. I understand that this places me under 
no obligation. 
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Rayo GEORGE E. MERRICK. 
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What Pure Iron 
Means to Florida 


IN DREDGE PIPE 

Dredge pipe of rust-resisting ARMCO-Ingot 
Iron is re-making the coast line of Florida. 
Magnificent ocean view estates have been 
builded almost over night by pumping ocean 
sand through great dredge pipes. What has 
been accomplished by wonder-working dredge 
lines is one of the thrilling stories of Florida. 
Busy night and day, where time is money, 
they are truly re-making the coast line of 
Florida. 

The corrosive conditions of climate and 
water make the use of this pure rust-resisting 
iron imperative if the best results are to be 
obtained. 


IN DRAINAGE AND ROAD BUILDING 


Florida is building roads—lots of them; and 
drainage is the big problem. Florida road 
makers have been quick to take a leaf from 
the book of experience of other sections of 
the country, and they have adopted ARMCO- 
Ingot Iron culverts as the most economical 
form of road drainage known to modern en- 
gineering. Easy to handle, quick to install, 
they make it possible to build many more 
miles of road at a time when roads are badly 
needed. As an illustration of this, the first 
railroad to cross the state was built in ten 
months on ARMCO-Ingot Iron culverts, and 
it takes the best kind of a culvert to with- 
stand the gnawing rust of the swamp waters. 


RECLAIMING THE EVERGLADES 


What a future for this tremendous country, 
waiting but for modern drainage engineers to 


reclaim it! Seventeen feet of the blackest, 
richest soil on earth, willing and anxious to 
help supply the world with food. Here 
ARMCO-Ingot Iron culverts find their great- 
est use in the intricate network of drainage 
systems and lateral canals. With the flood 
gates adjusted they automatically keep the 
water in or out of the productive areas as 
desired. 

Ordinary sheet metal culverts cannot meet 
the severe attack of tannic acid which is 
found in the soil and water of the Everglades. 
But pure iron culverts are able to meet this 
severe condition in a most satisfactory manner. 
Wherever a road is builded in Florida, and 
proper drainage is necessary, there you will 
find ARMCO-Ingot Iron culverts—the last 
word in efficiency and economy. Many car- 
loads of these culverts are now in service. 


IN HOME BUILDING 


Home building in Florida has taken on the 
atmosphere of Old Spain. These homes re- 
quire sheet metal for leaders, gutters, down- 
spouts and ventilating ducts. Sheet metal 
men in all parts of Florida are very busy in 
the tremendous hurry of home _ building. 
They know the corrosive influences of the 
climate, which is very severe on ordinary gal- 
vanized steel, and for this reason practically 
every sheet metal man in Florida recommends 
and uses ARMCO-Ingot Iron because they 
know its purity is an assurance of longer life. 
ARMCO-Ingot Iron is playing a very large 
and a very definite part in the up-building 
of Florida. Write for particulars. 


The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 
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“The City of Oaks” 


And Symbolic of the Sturdy Oak is the Firmly 
Rooted Year-Around Activity and Prosperity of 


BARTOW 


County seat of “Imperial Polk,” the most highly-developed county in Florida from 


an agricultural and horticultural point of view, and producer of 70 per 
cent of all the phosphate mined on the American continent 


[\ the comparatively recent years during 

which Florida’s sterling qualifications as a 
winter playground have been broadcast to 
the four corners of the earth, the cities and 
communities of the state that have been de- 
veloping a permanent citizenry have felt a 
dearth of national recognition. 

The ascendency of the resort city star has 
given rise to the too often repeated state- 
ment that Florida is solely dependent upon her 
so-called “‘tourist crop.””’ Nothing could be 
farther from the truth or more unjust. Since 
the beginning of the Twentieth Century there 
has been a strong, steady expansion of busi- 
ness in inland Florida and many of the coastal 
areas not devoted exclusively to the entertain- 
ment of winter guests. Polk County, particu- 
larly, is being developed along lines of per- 
manency. 

Polk County, with a population of approxi- 





THE SPIRIT OF FLORIDA 


Rarer is heartily in accord with the present 
Florida spirit of Progress. Its live-wire Cham- 
ber of Commerce is missing no opportunity to share 
in the fruits which Fortune today is bestowing so 
lavishly upon the state. A country club caters to 
the recreational demands of local business men and 
tourists. Its churches include nearly all of the 
Christian denominations. Its school system is 
second to none. The citizenship is of the type that 
“has stuck to the guns’? knowing that eventually 
the industrial and agricultural possibilities of the 
state would come to the fore. 











mately 65,000, claims a per capita wealth of 
more than $6,700 based upon the following 
values: 
ak ok ok a anal weal $140,500,000 
Phosphate deposits.................. 175,000,000 
EC er ee 3,000,000 
a witha sii ew Gansu Md 5,000,000 
City Valuations— 
30,000,000 
15,000,000 
25,000,000 
2,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
8,000,000 
3,000,000 
10,000,000 


TOTAL $436,500,000 


Included in the city valuations are factories 
whose products annually bring more than 
$10,000,000. 


Haines City 

on has ain Oe xe k KS OS 
Ft. Meade 

Mulberry 

Smaller mining towns............... 





IN A CHAMPION COUNTY 

pax COUNTY is the gateway to the Scenic 

Highlands of Florida. It leads in the produc- 
tion of citrus fruit with more than 4,000,000 boxes 
annually. It is the only county with more than 
$3,000,000 invested in livestock and is one of three 
Florida counties whose manufactured products bring 
more than $10,000,000 annually. And it is a rail- 
road center, served by the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Seaboard Air Line, where South Florida makes 
rail connections for the East and the West Coast. 











COMMUNITY BUILDERS! 


To all who are willing to put their shoulders to the wheel in the further and fuller development of 
a portion far past the experimental stage of a vast new empire, Bartow and Polk County ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to come to a land where Nature is friendlier and more generous in 
her gifts than in any other section of the North American continent. 


Bartow Chamber of Commerce 
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Steinway $20,000 Art Grand That Graces East Room of Executive Mansion, Washington 


Piano of Presidents 


Forbidden thus far to Presidents of the United States by the unwritten law 
is a Lhird Term. There is neither constitutional nor sentimental limitation, 
however, to the tenure of Art in the White House. 


PRESIDENT OF PIANOS 


Steinway, “the instrument of the immortals,” is still the Ruler of Music 
reigning supreme in the East Room of the Executive Mansion. The Art Grand 
Piano, gift to the Nation by Steinway & Sons, is in 


ITS FIFTH TERM 


Many great artists have played upon it since its installation in Roosevelt's 
second term. It has been the crowning glory of musical entertainments of 
three Presidents, their families and guests before President Harding, and it is 
good for many periods to come. 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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1 suieaaiidtety after it is 
dressed, meat is placed in 
clean, airy coolers. The tempéra- 
ture chills but Goes not- frees 
the meat . 


Meat is carried from--the 
cooling room into refrigera- 
tor cars 


3 Swift refrigerator cars are 
ice-boxes on wheels. They 
are re-iced so as to keep the 
products in perfect condition 
during the journey 


Here, in the branch house 

cooling room, your retail 
meat dealer selects meat for his 
customers 


service 


BIT of artificial winter fol 
lows Swift meats every 
step of their way to you. How 
constant refrigeration is main- 
tained, even on. wheels, is one 
of the most interesting chapters 
in this story of a food service 

















OUR juicy beef roast, steak or lamb 

roast owes its goodness not only to 

selection and preparation, but to the 
exacting care with which it is brought 
to you. 

From the time meat is first hung in the 
cooling rooms of Swift & Company to the 
time it is delivered to your retail meat 
dealer, it must be kept at the right degree 
of temperature. 

Swift & Company has the experienced 
men, the scientific knowledge, and the 
equipment which this requires 


Vital services, such as the one described 
here, are performed by Swift & Company 
for an average profit from all sources of only 
a fraction of acent a pound —a profit which 
has no appreciable effect on prices paid to 
the live-stock producer or by the consumer. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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St. Petersburg, Florida 


known all over the country as an honorable 

and successful business man, as well as a clean- 
cut sportsman, has made several substantial invest- 
ments on the West Coast of Florida. 


O--r JACOB RUPPERT, of New York, 


He believes in Florida, and particularly in the 
section embracing the cities of Tampa, St. Petersburg, 
Sarasota, Bradenton, Clearwater and Tarpon Springs. 
This sextette of communities appeals to him strongly 
because of the manner in which they are building 
themselves. He thinks they are doing things in 
the right way. He is impressed with their progress. 
He is sure they are building on an enduring basis. 


Colonel Ruppert is always interested in communi- 
ties that have a definite program—that live up to 
their obligation to the Public—that show intelligent 
municipal growth. 


A keen, honorable business man himself, he stands 
only for methods that will give all investors a square 
deal. He is now and has always been against tricky 
practices which so many people employ. 


The Colonel has given his name to a project on 
Pass-a-Grille Key—an island located west of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, and lying between the Gulf of 
Mexico and Boca Ceiga Bay—two magnificent bodies 
of water. 


The project he sponsors is now known as 


RUPPERT BEACH 
On-the-Gulf-of-Mexico 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


There is no doubt but that the Colonel’s name 
associated with this development and the fact that 


he has large holdings on the West Coast will yield 
tremendous benefit to the whole section, and the 
reason it will yield prosperity in greater measure is 
because his name carries with it the confidence of the 
Public, which is so essential in the upbuilding of any 
section of any State at any time. 


The Gulf Beaches, on which Ruppert Beach faces, 
are without doubt as fine as any beaches to be found 
on any coast anywhere in the world. 


The development of Ruppert Beach will be in 
accordance with its location. It will represent char- 
acter and stability—it will be a credit to Florida, to 
St. Petersburg, and to the Colonel and the friends who 
are associated with him in the enterprise. 


One cannot imagine a more delightful location for a 
year-’round home than at Ruppert Beach. 


We mean just that—that it is an all-year-’round 
place in which to live because of the delightful cli- 
matic conditions that prevail all seasons of the year. 


The West Coast is most fortunate in having Colonel 
Ruppert so deeply interested in its development. 


He realizes, as all of us do, who keep our ears to 
the ground, that the Tampa zone, embracing terri- 
tory populated by one-fifth the permanent population 
of the State, is destined to become one of the most 
stable and most prosperous sections of the State. 


It is not flattery to say that the Ruppert name will 
bring great prestige to the West Coast of Florida— 
as great prestige as did the name of Plant a great 
many years ago. 


Public confidence in a name—and the Ruppert 
name has public confidence back of it—is one of the 
biggest assets that any community can have. 





Our organization is honored to have been designated by Colonel Ruppert to supervise the development of 
Ruppert Beach, presenting its merits to the Public through advertising, and to have charge of all sales of home- 


sites. 


There is absolute harmony between Colonel Ruppert and our organization regarding the policy to be em- 
ployed in the development of Ruppert Beach. Both the Colonel and ourselves are firmly convinced that the only 
way to make a success is to deal honorably with the Public—not to grab the last dollar that the Public might be 


willing to pay for home sites in this delightful location. 





St. Petersburg, Florida 


Le 
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OU have heard of the great unfolding of Florida’s attractions to 
ie world—to one multitude of people it means a new life of 
happiness and prosperity; to another multitude it offers the inestim- 
able value, measured in recreation, inspiration and health, of vaca- 
tioning in the ‘‘land of flowers and sunshine” at least once a year. 


Then note this please—the awakening of the people of America to 
their several kinds of Opportunity in Florida has been matched by 
Florida’s extensive and energetic preparations to make ALL visitors 
comfortable. 


Besides opening her famous resort hostelries in October and Novem- 
ber instead of in December as heretofore, Florida has brought hun- 
dreds of new-type modern hotels and apartments already to comple- 
tion and also offers greatly increased room accommodations in 
pleasant private homes. Incidentally it may be of interest that hotel 
rates are lower in the early Fall than in the peak of the Winter 
season. 


But reservations should be made earlier this year than heretofore. 
Not only will more visitors of the purely pleasure-seeking and com- 
fort-demanding type come this year, but the hotel managers are 
resolved to so provide for their guests that the guests with general 
accord will say that no sojourn they have ever made has been so 
pleasant—to this end you can co-operate by reserving early. 


MOTORISTS! Almost every community in the state is making 
unusual arrangements for your accommodation—so you can bring 
your family as a first step perhaps in selecting your Florida home. 


ARTISANS! Carpenters, masons, bricklayers, plumbers, steam 
fitters, plasterers, lathers—there is a big market for the services of 
all in the tremendous building program now under way, and living 
conditions are pleasant the year ’round. 


WARNING TO INVESTORS! The so-called boom in Florida is 
simply due to America’s having recently discovered what was in 
Florida all the time. Remember that the true values of Florida 
tealty are measured by permanent climate of year-round salubrity, 
by unmatched natural playgrounds, beautiful beaches and lakes, by 
the marvelous diversified productivity of the soils, and by the rapid 
and substantial growth of business cities and industrial centers—in 
short, by hosts of progressive people coming to live in Florida and 
developing its possibilities with vision and intelligence. 


But, the simple tests of sound business apply here as elsewhere— 
know the land you buy. Compare its price with the price recently 
paid by well-posted investors for similar property. Discriminate be- 
tween propositions for permanent holdings and those for speculative 
turn-overs—fluctuations above the inherent value of property can’t 
Stay up forever. Beware of unscrupuolus promoters who do not 
intend to stay as permanent, responsible factors in the life and true 
wealth-production of Florida. 


This advertisement is paid for by the Florida Development Board 
(which is the State Chamber of Commerce). We have used every 
possible means to discourage speculators of the unscrupulous type 
and we have the co-operation of responsible bodies representing 
every county, town and city in the state to that end. The counsel 
of banks and advisory boards of agricultural and horticultural experts 
is available to intending investors. 


To all who contemplate a visit to Florida and all who are interested 
in living here, we extend a hearty welcome and hope we may be of 
assistance. Remember that there is nothing like Florida for year 
’round, salubrious climate, for happy, prosperous living conditions, 
or for easy taxes. No state income or inheritance tax is allowed by 
Florida’s constitution. The good reasons that are bringing hundreds 
of thousands of other people are probably the good reasons that will 
bring you to Florida this winter. 


Herman A. Dann, President 
Florida Development Board 
(which is the Florida Chamber of Commerce) 
403 Consolidated Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Mail Coupon 
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The New ‘Buy-Word' of Central Florida 


“BITHLO” 


Bithlo is the fastest growing town on the Cheney Highway in Eastern Orange 
County. The Florida East Coast Railway’s new line from New Smyrna to 
Miami runs through Bithlo. This location at the intersection of two central 
arteries of commerce assures Bithlo future prosperity. 


Wayne Stiles and John R. Van Kleek are laying out one of the State’s 
finest country clubs and golf courses and numerous parks. Harold Field 
Kellogg is designing the municipal and semi-public buildings. 


Bithlo, situated in beautiful scenic territory, has the rich soil that makes The VigorousHeart of a 


Sanford the wealthiest truck and celery section of Florida. Orange County i a 
is everywhere known as Florida’s citrus center. 
BITHLO ALREADY HAS: BITHLO SOON WILL HAVE: 


Over 4 miles of paved streets A new county school A fine country club and golf course 
2 miles of the wonderful Cheney Highway A new railroad station A municipal water system 
The nearest station to Orlando on the Florida East A municipal park system Electric lights 

Coast Railway. A citrus packing plant 
High elevation and delightful climate A 125-foot lookout tower, with a bird’s-eye view over 100 
It is the shipping point for a large fertile area. square miles of Florida. 























Write for list of investment opportunities in lots 


THE BITHLO SALES CO. 


BITHLO ORLANDO BOSTON 











Specialists in Miami and Vicinity Real Estate 


Acreage: 


Large tracts for colonization cr subdivision and smaller tracts for winter estates. Some 
especially large Central Florida blocks in fertile farming sections. 





Business Properties: 


Including warehouse and industrial sites, also choice locations for hotels and apartments. 


Water Frontage: 


On Atlantic Ocean, Indian River, numerous beautiful bays and East Coast Inland Canal. 


Florida Keys: 


Entire keys for private estates or colonies of selected groups. Choice portions of keys 
from 5 to 1,000 acres, all in the heart of the greatest fishing and cruising spot in the world. 
This is a section destined for great development where values have just begun to advance. 
All members of this firm in Miami from 6 to 20 years. Ask any banker or business man 
about us. 





Lee-Brooks-Weede, Inc. First National Bank Bldg. 
| REALTORS Miami, Florida 
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The Winter Home Supreme 


Punta Gorda—The Courtesy City—The Gulf’s Golden Gateway 










PUNTA GORDA—On the lower West Coast of 
Florida, below the frost line, 75 miles south of Tampa. 
County seat of Charlotte County—tich soil, bananas, 
pineapples, truck gardens, citrus fruits—finest natural 
harbor in the state—more coast line than any other 
county in Florida. 















PUNTA GORDA—Junction point of the Dixie High- 
way and Tamiami Trail; developing modern city 
improvements—wide, newly paved streets, sewers, 
electricity, artesian wells—water front park a mile long 
—beautiful tropical foliage. 














PUNTA GORDA—Largest shipping point of food 
fish in Florida—a veritable fisherman’s paradise— 
king fish, trout, mackerel, pompano—home of the 
Silver King Tarpon and other game fish. 













PUNTA GORDA IS JUST STARTING TO GROW—ONE SPOT IN FLORIDA 
THAT MERITS ANY SIZE INVESTMENT—LARGE OR SMALL 


You Can Get Acquainted 
with Punta Gorda 


THROUGH THE 


PUNTA GORDA FINANCE COMPANY 


ERNEST PEARCE, Vice-President and General Manager 


PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA 


New York Offices: 802 World’s Tower Building 


110 West 40th Street, New York City 
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lmaginetfor aMoment 


MAGINE for a moment a Miami twice 

the size of the present city—a Miami 

J 2°, with as many business houses, double 
the number of hotels and apartments, 

twice as many homes and twice as many people 


in them. fe 


How long will it be before this dream becomes a 
reality? ONLY TWO SHORT YEARS if Miami 
grows as fast in the next twenty-four months as it 
has in the last twenty-four months. 


of 


The 1923 Miami directory gave the Greater Miami 
District a population of 55,262. 





The 1925 City Directory gave the same area a 
population of 102,582, indicating that the popula- 
tion had doubled in two years. 


oe 


What will this tremendous increase in population 
mean to your investment in MIAMI SHORES? 
Just what investments in earlier days in Miami 
have meant to those who had faith. 


a 
MIAMI SHORES, 2,800 acres in extent, with mere 
than five miles of frontage on Biscayne Bay, being 
developed on a stupendous scale, is in the strategic 
position to reap the greatest benefit from Miami's 
expansion. 


MIAMI SHOR 


















































Americas Mediterranean 





125 East Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 
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On the Tongue of the World 


MIAMI 


You hear it everywhere—Pullman coaches, ocean liners, drawing 
rooms, stock exchanges, club houses, cross-road stores, in factories, 
on farms—everybody is talking Miami 


=\ , \ \\ tae at] // 
\\ \\ \ ae 
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A i o 
There’s a hundred reasons nS ae ar They talk of Miami’s de- 

‘ bh, Wes 2 ( ° 
—all complimentary: "| PT a. ma 6 velopment—fastest growing 


Zz = city in the country, among 


Most equable climate ; a ; wee 
4 leading cities in building 


($100,000,000 in 1925) — 
record-breaking bank de- 
posits ($91,420,968 increase 
Ten golf courses a : wae, during last year—249 per 


Million-dollar race-track boo = cent); gain in bank clear- 


Nearness to Gulf Stream 
Paradise for fishermen 


Greatest variety of sports 


1,000 miles of motor roads j y ” ; g ances, 1,000 per cent; the 
Yacht and speed boat rendez- ® ; 1\4 wY'! marvelous port growth, the 
’ ug . new rail line, the $15,000,000 
vous ; og 
public works program, the 
$250,000,000 private devel- 
opment projects—the sta- 
bility and solidity of its 


Year around surf bathing 
America’s most tropical spot 
A different, delightful city 


Florida’s metropolis, etc. advance 














No wonder the world talks—No wonder half a million visit Miami annually—No wonder 
thousands are finding Miami the City of Opportunity 


Come and see for yourself why Miami is the topic of the world’s conversation 





For further information and free illustrated booklets, write 


Chamber of Commerce Miami, Florida 
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EL-JOBE-AN 
Florida’s City in the Making 


JOEL BEAN, Successful Massachusetts Realtor, Plans Modern City In Florida 





7. I a | CCLAIMED by expert real estate 
rracen fi cto funcenfifomronen the logical location f 
‘ree Se = men as the logical location for 

ae le y- Ae the next large city on the West 
AO. Coast of Florida. Men of vision, such as 
Charles Ringling, famous circus man, 

Henry Ford, Thomas Edison, and many 

of America’s richest men selected this 

section of Florida several years ago as a 

land of destiny. Florida’s greatest asset 

is sunshine; this is never failing, espe- 

cially in the El-Jobe-An section, and the 

AN"¢0" Sun God has expressed it in many forms— 

BOCA-GRAND tas) \ BEAUTY, HEALTH, PLEASURE and 

nd See ta See |] st AGRICULTURE, ABUNDANCE — 

ved ='9, > ~ each of which, in turn, is a birth to limit- 

$F Ie “MYERS less opportunities. It lures the citizen 

Jk ma and uinvites the producer; and to both of 

he them it realizes more money in return 


hy 


“, 
ty 


wor dee yee - than money or labor can earn anywhere 


SAN‘ BBL tS 


NESTERO else. 


pain toe ~ — 
_ he This section is called the real El Dorado 
oF WA IRONITA SIPRIN« of Florida. A land of realized dream, 
FLORIDA WEST COAST “)\ cote «& most favored in its climate, prolific in its 
FEATURING 


production of all kinds of fruits and vege- 
CHARLOTTE HARBOR , tables and opulent in its Beaut 
SECTION NA ables and opulent in its Beauty. 


eM SCALE 


RAILROADS This Section of Florida has attracted 


HIGHWAYS 
E.T.MoaTON OEL 


ShERDORN MASS 1) the Best Citizens of America, all 
working to make this Section the 
Home of Future Millionaires 


er 5 








Planned by one of the leading city planning experts in the United States, providing a park 
of 5 acres in each ward, with avenues 100 feet in width surrounding them. All streets converg- 
ing to the centre of the Hub. Reservations have been made for schools and churches, theatres, 
public buildings, recreational attractions and other distinctive features of a thriving city. Most 
of the lots are 5,000 feet square, with driveways. Five miles of waterfront and beautiful sandy 
beaches for ideal bathing, with fishing right at hand. This development comprises about 
3,000 acres of land located between Sarasota and Fort Myers, adjacent to the Tamiami Trail, 
a short distance from Tampa, one of Florida’s oldest cities, and St. Petersburg, the fastest grow- 
ing city on the West Coast. Direct railroads into the heart of the city. 


Boston and Florida Realty Trust 
Main Offices Park Square Building BOSTON, MASS. 
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Here, there, everywhere throughout the country thousands are following the footsteps of old 
Ponce de Leon in thought and fancy when they are not by train, boat, and automobile. The 


spell of the new “Florida Enchantment” is broadcast. Allare eager to see Florida for themselves. 


To make the seeing easy and inex- 
pensive, Hollywood-by-the-Sea pro- 
vides a royal road of travel to this 
region of romantic delight and ma- 
terial enjoyment. We are providing 
a tour of Florida, matchless in what 
it offers and what it costs. 


Low Cost Travel and Seaside 
Luxury 


For $150, we take you down to 
Florida on one of the most luxurious, 
most profitable, and most enjoyable 
trips of travel that has ever come be- 
fore your eyes. A 14-day outing tour 
with multifold pleasures, amuse- 
ments, and recreations; and above 
all, every comfort. 


The trip that tells you the wonder- 
ful story of what is taking place in 
Florida. You visit Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea, Miami and Palm Beach. You see 
the wonderful scenic stretch of the 
peerless Southeast Coast of Florida; 
its serene skies, glistening beach; 
its wonderful city building. You feel 
the fascinating climate of this mag- 
ical coast. 


First comes the 72-hour cruise down 
the Atlantic Coast on a Clyde Liner; 


HO 


Florida’s All-year Resort City—A Place to Live 


$15 O. ot crenininae 


From New York 


Steamer transportation, round trip on Clyde Line— 
Steamer berth and meals—Transportation by automobile 
—Hotel accommodation— room and meals—Specially 
arranged entertainment— Yes, all of it for $150. 


Steamer accommodations have been arranged for the 
Boats will leave New York weekly. 
Reservations should be made well in advance to insure 


winter months. 


satisfactory accommodations. 


Address: HOLLYWOOD-BY-THE-SEA TOURING DEPT. 


Suite 300, National City Bldg., New York City 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


1109 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Ave. and Boardwalk, Atlantic City 











You dance at the beautiful Hollywood country 
club with its rainbow lighted floor, and automat- 
ically removable top. 











then 8 days of sight-seeing, amuse- 
ments, golfing, dancing, living at the 
finest Hollywood hotels with every 
appointment of convenienceandcom- 
fort; and finally a 60-hour boat trip 


back home. 
re 









You golf on the fine Hollywood links with their 
smooth fairways and carpeted greens. 











You find at Hollywood the utmost 
embodiment of fascination of Florida 
that now possesses the imagination of 
all. But you will find more. You will 
find the real substance behind the 
Florida enchantment. You will find 
a fine city made and in the making; 
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a city of fine buildings; of wide, bril- 
liantly lighted streets; schools, and 
churches. 


You will luxuriate in the seaside 
life; enjoy the surf bathing on its 
coconut palm-decked shore; delight 
in the gorgeous $250,000 bathing 
pavilion. 


A Place to Live 


Most of all, you will marvel at the 
splendid scientific program of devel- 
opment that Joseph W. Young, 
Founder of Hollywood, has laid down 
for this jewel beach city of Florida’s 
Southeast Coast. You will find Holly- 
wood a place to live, and to enjoy life. 


Don’t overlook this great oppor- 
tunity. It is the chance of the year to 
see Florida at the right time. The 
migration is already on, earlier than 
usual. Only special circumstances 
and conditions make it possible to 
provide this low rate for you. 

Reservations are limited, and are 
allotted as they are received. Join one 
of Hollywood’s specially conducted 
excursions. Write at once for com- 


plete details. Tell us you wish to go, 
and tell us at once. 
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The Miami Herald 


Continues to Hold its Leadership Among Six and Seven 
Day Newspapers During First Eight Months of 1925 














Seven Days a Week Leaders 


MIAMI HERALD. .. .25,464,992 
Detroit News 21,203,392 
Chicago Tribune 19,610,208 
New York Times 17,334,054 
Washington Star 16,286,922 
Pittsburg Press 15,105,622 
St. Louis Post Dspatch. . . 14,831,040 








Six Days a Week Leaders 


MIAMI HERALD... .18,973,073 
Detroit News 15,532,986 
Washington Star 11,983,948 
Chicago Tribune 11,977,554 
Pittsburg Press 10,505,572 
New York Times 10,364,806 
St. Louis Post Dispatch. 14,831,040 








The Miami Herald is a member of the Associated Press and receives the com- 
plete service of that organization. Five Associated Press leased wires bring the serv- 
ice into the Herald office. The Sunday Miami Herald is the only Miami Sunday 
paper receiving the Associated Press. Supplementary news service is received over 
leased wires of the United News. The Herald is the most extensively illustrated 
newspaper in the South, maintaining a staff of five news photographers and a thor- 
oughly equipped engraving plant. The Herald has a special correspondent in every 
city and town in Florida. 


Ghe Miami Herald 


“FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


Greatest Circulation Week Days or Sunday in Miami, Suburban and Lower 
East Coast Territory 
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LIZABETH MANOR 


Babson Park 


FLORIDA 








Elizabeth Manor is a modest sub-division designed primarily for folks of 
moderate means. It is strictly a community of homes, with no commercial 
enterprises of any kind permitted within its borders. 


Whether one buys a homesite here for building or investment purposes, 
the return is most satisfactory, with prices increasing rapidly. Purchasers 
of the first unit now have a remarkable profit and this in less than a month. 


Elizabeth Manor is owned and is being developed by Preston F. Bryant, 
for thirteen years Sales Manager of the Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., of which the famous business advisor, Roger W. 
Babson, is President. 


This together with the fact that Elizabeth Manor is located at Babson 
Park, Florida, the town founded by Mr. Babson himself, should be 
assurance of the high character of this beautiful community. 


Learn more about the wonderful opportunity that awaits you at Elizabeth 
Manor and write for the illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Elizabeth Manor.”’ 


ELIZABETH MANOR, INC. 
Babson Park, Florida 
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I’m from Missouri, so when I went to Florida 
a little more than a year ago, they had to “show 
me.” Before locating permanently, I wanted to 
see the entire state. I went from Fernandina 
down the East Coast to Miami and on to the Keys; 
I followed the West Coast up to Pensacola; then 
I zigzagged back and forth until I had covered the 
whole of the great Peninsula State. It was then 
up to me to select my new home. With the great- 
est respect and admiration for all the other attrac- 
tive sections of Florida, I believe I chose wisely. 
I located at the little town of Punta Gorda—on 
the shores of the Bay by that name—a veritable 
fisherman’s paradise. 

Punta Gorda is 75 miles below Tampa. It’s 
20 miles from the Gulf of Mexico—far enough in- 
land to escape any untoward weather conditions; 
the town is just around the north bend in Char- 
lotte Harbor—the greatest natural deep waterport 
in the country—filled with tarpon and other game 
fish; it is the junction point of the Tamiami Trail 
and the Dixie Highway; its surrounding country 
is rich and fertile and four crops a year is the usual 
custom. And right now Id like to see enough 
small patch farmers locate in Charlotte County to 
supply the millions of people that eventually will 
reside around the shores of Charlotte Harbor. 


SARASOTA COUNTY 
are 


—— 


My New Home Town—3\F3: 


The Ever Green Pathway to the Beautiful Sub- Tropics 


CHARLOTTE COUNTY 


Climate unrivalled in the Western Hemisphere. 
More coast line than any county in Florida. 
Unequalled soil for trucking and small farming. 
Grows the finest fancy pineapples in this country. 
Citrus culture is equal to any in the state. 

Finest natural harbor in the state of harbors. 
Excellent game hunting as well as fishing. 

Home of Silver King Tarpon and other game fish. 


PUNTA GORDA CITY 
(Courtesy City—the Golden Gate to the Gulf) 


County seat of Charlotte County. 

All modern city improvements. 

Water front city park one mile long. 

Junction point of Tamiami Trail and Dixie Highway. 
Big concrete bridge that made Tamiami Trail possible. 
Largest shipping point of food fish in Florida. 
Gateway to Peace River Valley and the Sub Tropics. 
Coming city of the West Coast—and growing fast. 


For any further information concerning Punta Gorda 


or Charlotte County, address 
Member 


| Ernest Pearce °o8t.a0" 
ee Punta Gorda 
Florida 





Real Estate 
Rentals—Insurance 


COUNTY 


GLADES 


LEE COUNTY 


MAP-~ OF 


LOTTE COUNTY 


FLORIDA 


MENORY COUNTY 
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Mr. Arthur J. Gross 


Announces the Opening of Headquarters in the 


Florida Room, Hotel Victoria 
Copley Square 





These headquarters have been opened for the convenience of those seeking authentic and reliable 
information regarding the tremendous developments going on in Florida and the many opportunities 
presented there. 


There is on display an exhibition of citrus fruits, plants and other representative Florida products, 
together with photographs, maps and printed matter. 


The public is cordially invited to make free use of this service which is made possible through the 


cooperation of the Chambers of Commerce of Florida. 


Member of: 


Daytona Beach C. of C. Miami C. of C. 
Mass. R. E. Exchange Orlando C. of C. 


Offices at: 


SSS 


120 Orange Ave., Daytona, Florida 
Smith’s Casino, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Cheney Ave., Bithlo, Fla. 
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At Boston: 





HOTEL VICTORIA Hotel Victoria, Florida Room 
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Two Complete Ranges in One Compact Form 


EVERY CONVENIENCE AND 
COMFORT FOR YOUR HOME 


THE ELECTRIC HALF COMPRISES: An electric oven 
(insulated ), an electric broiler and three cooking discs. 


THE COAL HALF COMPRISES: Large oven, four 
cooking holes and hot water connections. 


COAL FOR WINTER—ELECTRICITY FOR SUMMER, OR BOTH AT 
ANY TIME 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


THE T./G. ARROWSMITH CO., 180 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. OR ROBERT P. BURTON, 30 West Lake St., Chicago, Illinois 
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